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MV LORD, 


Wes HE firſt Impreſſion of this 
Latin Poem having been ad- 
dreſs d ro the famous Monſ. 
Ciollert, Marguiſs de Seign- 
— > I thought I could not do a greater 
Honour ro the Memory of its excellent 
Az Author, 
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tha 


bind rie 


from the Advancement of * and Sei! 
endes ingeneral: or for a reſind, and elegant 
Taſte of the particular Beauties of each of 


them; 28 He was by ud means Vom Sur 


perior; ſo, it muſt, without Flattery, be 
ſaicl, that hardly any Man (at Your Age) 
has yet been Equal | to 2 Logbshir. 
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Muſee, — are not more the Entertain- 
ments of Vour Fancy, than of Vour 


Judgment. Your Penetration has ren- 
der d Vou Maſter of them, in the fame 


Degree with thoſe who make the Profeſ- 
ſiom of them their Buſineſs. And I con- 


ond eee he's the 


* 9 el } 
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FEY 


a hippy Profpett wu haves of caving them- 
ſelves che Trouble and Expence of a Jour- 
| ney to Name, or Paris, for the Study of 
tthoſe Arte which they may find in 
cheir eee at T 
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3% Ges Force of Geoluowhich ſhines : 

4 0 bright iu theiè the ornamental Parts of 

Life, has no lefs Luſtre: in every other 
27 thing You do. Twas this diftinguith'd 

You every where abroad; and made You 
more admit id in Holland, Flanders, Ita- 

ly, and France, for Your Endowments 

of Mind, than for Your Titles and Poſ- 

2 ſeffions. And to whatever high Station 

2 Your Merit ſhall call You, in the Court, 
the Cabinet, or the Camp, the ſame Su. 
periorityof Genius will (till prevail: And 

_ the mel Baca Vou muſt 

x xcel. . 


Nr is r en a 
ſhould be thus univerſally acoompliſh d. 
wa right of Succeſſion, — have col- 
2 me 2 lected 


— — 0 
ties that adorn d Your # — Name 
_ of BOZLE is famous throughout al 
the Civiliz'd World: where- ever UDſefu © 
Knowledge is cultivated; or where ever 
an able, and diſintereſted Patriot finds * 
any Eſteem. And deſcended (as Vou 
are) from a Father, whom our late | 
King pronouncd the Fineſt Gentleman 
in his Dominions: and from. a Mother, 
whom one of the beſt of Queeac calld 
Her Friend; it would be amazing, if 
Your Lon bsh were TIE than 
what You: are. 0G T Mi  omut 10 7 
een HUD Yg! i act 
MV LORD, 29. ay 44 icke 
Ir is not for common W that 
Heaven has entruſted theſe rich Talents 
in Vour Hands. Vou ſtand accountable 
for them to Your Prince, your Countrey, | 
and Your noble Relations. Nay, every I 
true Briton claims an Intereſt in them: 


and aſſures himſelf, that Vou are born | 
for his Advantage. Vou have already gi- 
en them an —_— of it, by Vour glo- 
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Epiſtle Dectcatary. 
rious Condrg in- 2 North, npon the 


y Moderation and Generoſicy, Which 
moy'd-You to intercede for the Liuet 
of #bo/e.,: againſt whom You ſtood pre- 
pard to hazard Yvur own. But this, 
Mr Lorp; will be Matter for our Bri. 
tiſh Chronicles: or will better become 
23 ſuch Pens, as have made the Two Names 
ptefix d to theſe Sheets renown'd in EA. 
gliſp Poetry. Conſcious therefore of my 
own Inſufficiency for ſuch a Task, I ſhall 
preſume no farther on Your Patience. 
than to ſay ſomething of the Work, 
which You _ Pema me to lay at 
Your Fec. HART 568 1-34 
axe 6 
'E The Rephitardon. of f Monſ du Freſuoy | 
is eſtabliſn'd all over Europe: and his 
Poem allow'd to be the moſt complete 
and methodical Hſtem, that has yet 
been publiſn'd of the Art of Painting. 
And to the Character of Mr. Dryden, 
if 0 can be added, it is, that He 
101 41 is 


thre: px as ke — ener 
bays been taken with mme r 
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Lage 


t for lame Lubertiec that 


Amory Carb uit 


The Misfortunc. that attcuded N 4 
that Undertaking, was; that for want f ; 


a competent Knowledge in Painting, he 
: ſuffer; d himſelf. to be miſled. by an un- 3 
Skilful Guide. Monſ. de Pilas told him, I 


in bis Preface, that his French Verſiau 


was made at the Requeſt of the Author: 


himſelf: and alter'd by him, till it was 
wholly. to his Mind. "This Mr. Denon: 


taking upon Coutent, thought there was 

nothing more incumbent on him, than 
to put it into the beſt Eugliſh he could: ? 
and accordingly perform'd his part here 


(as in every thing elſe) with Accuracy. 
But. Mx Loep, it being manifeſt,  thas- 


the French Tranſlator has frequently mi- 
Wh ſtaken the Senſe of his Autun, and ve. 
ry oſten alſo not ſet it in the moſt advau- 


us Light; to do Juſtice to Monſ. du 
* Freſuqp, 
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Epil, ——— 


Nyeſaby, Mr: , | Jervas" (4 very good CD. 
tiol in the Lunguage, as well as in the 


Subject. of che Poem) has been prevaibd 
upon to cotrect what was found amiſs: 


and his Amendments being every where 
© diſtinguiſh'd with proper Marks, are 
$ moſt humbly: ien to Your Tudg- 


ment. 


I ſhould not have had the Confidence 
to offer any thing to Your Lorpsrre's 
View, that my own mean Abilities have 
produc'd; but as it gives me a long- 
with'd- for Opportunity of paying the 
moſt humble Tribute of my Thanks, for 

a continued Series of undeſery'd Fa- 
3 wvours, which by Inheritance have de- 
ſcended to me from Your NokLE HobszE. 
They bear Date from the earlieſt Vears 
Jof my Father's Life: and Your LORD 

| SHIP is now in the Fourth Generation of 
our Patrons and Benefaftors. To let 


the World know, that it is from the 


| Firſt Perſons of the Age that theſe great 
— haye been receiv'd, is an Ambi- 
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| Mr. JERVAS, 
| Faencor' s ld of Painting , 


Tranſlated is Mr. Darpkx. 


thou refuſe 


Whether thy Hand ftrike out ſome free Deſign, 
Where Lite awakes, and dawns at every Line 5 


Or 


— 8 Hl I 8 Verſe be thine, my Friend, nor 


This, from no venal or ungrateful Muſe. 
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Or blend i in i beautcous Tints the colour'd Mats, 


; Ard from the Canvas call the mimic Face: 
Read theſe inſtructive Le 
Froſnay' $ cloſe Art, and Dryden 8 native Fire: I 
And reading wiſh, like theirs, our Fate and Fe ame, 3 


So mix d our Studies, and ſo join'd our Name; 


Like chem to ſhine chro  long-ſucceeding Age, 


So Jud thy Skill, fo * my Rage. 


Smit with the Love of Silter · Arts we came, 


; And met congenial, mingling Flame with Flame; 3 


Like friendly Colours found our Arts unite, 
And each from each contract new Strength and 


Light. 
How oft in pleaſing Tasks we wear che Day, 


While Summer Suns roll unperceiv'd away Þ 


How oft our flowly-growing Works i impart, 
While Images reflect from Art to Art? 
Ho oft review; each finding like a Friend 


a Something to blame, and ſomething 1 to commend? ? 
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What bar ring See our ene ee 
wrought, 
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Rome' $ pompous Glories n to our ; Thought! 4 1 


| Together O er the Ales methinks we , 
N F ir'd with Ideas a fair Ttaly. 


With thee, on Raphael's Monument I mourn, | 
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4 Or wait inſpi piring Dreams at Maro $ Urn: Fer 
3 With thee repoſe, where Tully once was nid, 
Or ſeek ſome Ruin's formidable Shade 3 


While Fancy brings the vaniſh'd Piles to view, 


And builds imaginary Rome a- new. 
Here thy well-ſtudy'd Marbles fix our Eye; 
A fading Freſco here demands a Sigh: 


Fach heavenly Piece unwearied we compare, 


Match RaphaeP's Grace, with thy lov'd Guido $ sAirs 


15 Caracci's Strength, Correggio 8 ſofter Line, 


Ly Paulo 8 free Stroke, and Titian's s Warmth divine. 
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How 


This ſinall rell poliſtrd Gem, he Wk of Y cats! 
Yer ſtill how faint by Precept is expfeſt - 
The living) Inage in the Painter's Breaſt? 0 


Strike i in the Sketch, or in the Picture glow; z 


| Callroun 
= Each pure Frame inform d with purer Fire : 5 
Bid her be all that chears or ſoftens Lie, as 
„ he tender Siſter, Daughter, Friend and Wife! | ai 
Bid her be all hat makes Mankind adore; B 
Kan view this is Marble, and be” vain no more; 


9 Freſnoy . hoy twenty Tears * Kncſhing ahis Poem. 


- Hoy finiſh'd with Hhiſtrious Tol uppbais '- 


9 5 


Thence endleſs Streams of fair Ideas flow, 


— 9 


eau ty, waking all her Forms, ſupplies | 
An Ang Sweerneſs, or 2 work 8 Eyes. n 


| Maſe! 25 at that Name thy ſacred Solids as, 
Th ole Teats eternal that embalm the Dead: 


5 


her Tomb each Object of Deſire, ac 
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Hier modeſt Cheek ſhall warm a future Age. 
3 Beauty, frail Flow'r, that ev'ry Seaſon _ 

| Blooms in thy Colours for a thouſand Years. 

Thus Churchil's Race ſhall other Hearts . 5 
: And other Beauties envy y W, ortley's Eyes, 

Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs Smiles beſtow, | 
Y And foft Belinds's Bluſh for ever glow. 


= Oh! wen as hehe mar they fin, 
Free as thy Stroke, yet faultleſs as thy Line! 
| New Graces yearly, like thy Works, diſplay ; 
© Soft without Weakneſs, without glaring gay 3 "= 
Led by ſome Rule, that guides, but not conſtrains; 
j And finiſh'd more thro? Happineſs than Pains! 
J The Kindred-Arts ſhall i in their Praiſe conſpire, - 
One dip the Pencil, and one ſtring the Lyre. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy Figures place, - 1 
| — breath an Air Divine on er Face; „ 
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Yet ſhould the Muſes bid my Numbers roll, 
Strong as their Charms, — Soul; 


With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgwater dye, 7 


And theſe be ſung till Granville's Myra 4e 


Alas! how little from the Grave we claim? 
Thou but preſery lt a Form, and I a Nome. 
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5 Ik 5 th 0 F * H E 
TRANSLATOR, 
With a Parallel of 


Poetry and Painting. > 


Ty ai be abs ea, that 
of I ſhow'd fay ſomething on my Be. 
balf, in reſpect to my preſent Un- 
= dertaking. Firſt then, the Reader 
ay be pleas to know, that it was not of my 
n Choice that I undertook this Work. 
lany of dur moſt skilful Painters, and other 
rtiſts, were pleas d to recommend 7his Author 


me, as one Wh perfectly under ſtood the 
4 Rules 


J= 
. £7 
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PREFACE. 


Rules of Painting; who gave the beſt and | : 
| moſt conciſe Inſtructions for Performance, and | 
—_ and the ſureſt to inform the Judgment of all 
Wi. who lov'd this noble Art: That they who 

1 before were rather fond of it, than knowing- 
i | ly admir'd it, might defend their Inclination 
=_ by their Reaſon: That they might under- i 
[78 ſtand thoſe Excellencies which they blindly 
| | valu'd, ſo as not to be farther impog'd on by 


bad Pieces, and to know when Nature was 
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It well imitated by the moſt able Maſters. *Tis 2 

lf true indeed, and they acknowledge it, that, I 

EE. --  - "belide the 5 which are given in this Tres 3 

1 tiſe, or which can be given in any other, to 

N make a Judgment of good Pictures, I 
| and to value them more or leſs, when com- 
par'd with one another, there is farther re- E 

ö | quir'd a long Converſation with the beſt : 
| 


Pieces, which are not very frequent either in 
FHrance, or England; yet ſome we have, not 
1 | only from the Hands of Holbein, Rubens, and 4 
1 Yandjck, (one of them admirable for Hiſtory- 9 
BY . Painting, and the other two for Portraits) bu? 5 
100 of many Flemiſh Maſters, and thoſe not in- 
1 cConſiderable, though for Deſign, not equi 
. to the Italians. And of theſe latter alſo, we? 
. are not unfurniſh'd with ſome Pieces of Ra. 
ll | . phaet, Tttian, Correggio, Michael Angelo he 
| othen 
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FP REFA CE. 

others. But to return to my own underta- 
king of this Tranſlation, I freely own, that I 
thought my {elf uncapable of performing it, 
either to their Satisfaction, or my own Cre- 
dit. Not but that I underſtood the Origi- 
nal Latin, and the French Author, perhaps 
as well as moſt Engliſhmen : But I was not 
= ſufficiently vers'd in the Terms of Art: And 
; therefore thought, t „that many of thoſe Per- 
Z ſons who put this honourable Task on me, 
were more able to perform it themſelves, as 
undoubtedly they were. But they aſſuring me 
of their Aſſiſtance, in correcting my Faults, 
where I ſpoke improperly, I was encourag'd 
to attempt it; that I might not be wanting 
min what I cou'd, to ſatisfie the Deſires of ſo 


many Gentlemen, who were willing to give 
1 the World this uſeful Work. They have ef- 
ne 


fectually perform'd their Promiſe to me; and 
J have been as careful on my fide, to take 
their Advice in all Things; ſo that the Rea- 
der may aſſure himſelf of a tolerable Tran- 
lation: Not Elegant, for I propos d not that 
il to my ſelf: but familiar, clear and inſtructive: 
"8 In any of which Parts, if I have fail'd, the 
Fault lies wholly at my Door. In this one 
Particular only, I muſt beg the Reader's Par- 
i don. The HOW Tranſtation of the Poem, is 
3 . not 
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not free from Poetical Expreſſions, and 1 dare 

not promiſe, that ſome of them are not Fu- 
ſtſtian, or at leaſt highly metaphorical; but 

this being a Fault in the firſt Digeſtion (that 
is,” the Original Latin) was not to be reme- 
dy'd in the ſecond (viz.) the Tranſlation. And 
I may confidently ſay, that whoever had. at- 


tempted it, muſt have fallen into the ſame 


Inconvenience, or a much greater, that of a 
falſe Verſion, When J undertook this Work, 
I was already engag'd in the Tranſlation of 


Virgil, from whom I have borrow'd only 


two Months: and am now returning to that, 
which I ought to underſtand better. In the 
mean time, I beg the Reader's Pardon, for 
entertaining him ſo long with my ſelf; Tis 
an uſual Part of ill Manners in all Authors, 
and almoſt in all Mankind, to trouble others 


with their Buſineſs ; and I was ſo ſenſible of 
it beforchand, that I had not now commit- 


ers had been interwoven with my own. But 


I know not, while I am attoning for one Er- 
_ Tor, if I am not falling into another: For 1 


have been importun'd to ſay ſomething far- 
ther of this Art; and to make ſome 3 
vations on it, in relation to the Likeneſs and 

A eement which it has with Poetry i its Siſter. 


538 


red it, unleſs Ae Concernments of the Read- 


OS, 


PREPACE. 


But before I proceed, it will not be amiſs, 
if I copy from Bellori, (a moſt ingenious 
Author) ſome Part of his Idea of a Painter, 


. | 


which cannot be unpleaſing, at leaſt to ſuch 


who are converſant in the Philoſophy of 


Plato. And to avoid Tediouſneſs, I will 
not tranſlate the whole Diſcourſe, but take, 
= and leave, as I find Occaſion. 


God Almighty, in tbe Fabrick of the Univerſe, 
firſt contemplated himſelf, and reflefted on bis 
own Excellencies; from which he drew, and con- 
ſtituted thoſe firſt Forms, which are call'd Idea's. 


So that every Species which was afterwards ex- 


preſs'd, was produc'd from that firſt Idea, form- 
ing that wonderful Contexture of all created 


Beings. But the Ceuleftial Bodies above the 


Moon being incorruptible, and not ſubjef to 
change, remain'd for ever fair, and in perpe- 


tual Order. On the contrary, all Things which 
are ſublunary, are ſubject to Change, to Defor- 


mity, and to Decay. And though Nature al. 
ways intends a conſummate Beauty in her Pro- 
duftions, yet through the Inequality of the Mut- 
ter, the Forms are alter d; and in particular, 
human Beauty ſuffers Alteration for the worſe, 
as we ſee to our Mortification, in the Deformi- 
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PREFACE. 


wvbich Reaſon, the artful Painter, „ aud the 


Sculptor , imitating the Divine Maker, form 


to themſelves, as well as they are able, a Mo- 


del of the Superiour Beauties; and reſtecting 


on them endeavour to correct and amend the 


common Nature; and to repreſent it as it was 
firſt created, without Fault , either in Colour 


or in Lineament. 


8 *. Idea, which we may call the Goddeſs of 


Painting and of Sculpture, deſcends upon the 
Marble and the Cloth, and becomes the Origi- 
nal of thoſe Arts; and being meaſur'd by the 
Compaſs of the Intellect, is it ſelf the Meaſure 
of the performing Hand; and being animated 
by the Imagination, infuſes Life into the Image. 
The Idea of the Painter and the Sculptor, is un- 


doubtedly that perſect and excellent Example of 
the Mind, by Imitation of which imagin'd Form, 


ell Things are repreſented which fall under bu- 
man Sight : Such is the Definition which is 
made by Cicero in his Book of the Orator to 
Brutus. © As therefore in Fortis and Figures 
e there is ſomewhat which is Excellent and 
Perfect, to which imagin'd Species all 
( Things are referr'd by Imitation, which are 
& the Objects of Sight; in like manner, we 


de behold the Species of Eloquence in our Minds, 
. rhe 


PREFACE. 


J &« he Effigies, or actual Image of which we 
4 ſcek in the Organs of our Hearing. This is 
& likewiſe confirm by Proclus, in the Dia- 


« Jogue of Plato, call'd Timæus: J, ſays he, 


8 


Ks 

5 
7 ; 4 
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„ you take a Man, as he is made by Nature, 
ec and compare him with another who is the Effect 
= © of Art; the Work of Nature will always 
„ appear the leſs beautiful, becauſe Art is more 
e accurate than Nature”. But Zeuxis, who 
from the Choice which he made of five Virgins, 
2? drew that wonderful Picture of Helena, which 
Cicero in his Orator beforemention'd, ſets be- 
fore us, as the moſt perfect Example of Beauty, 
at the ſame time admoniſhes a Painter, to con- 
template the Idea's of the moſt natural Forms; 
and to make a judicious Choice of ſeveral Bo- 
dies, all of them the moſt elegant which he can 
Fd. By which we may plainly underſtand, that 
bie thought it impoſſible to find in any one Body 
all thoſe Perfeftions which he ſought, for the 
4 Accompliſhment of a Helena; becauſe Nature 
in any individual Perſon makes nothing that is 
peer fect in all it; Parts. For this Reaſon, Maxi- 
mus Tyrius alſo ſays, that the Image which is 


taken by a Painter from ſeveral Bodies, produces 


a Beauty, which it is impoſſible to find in any 
angle Natural Body, approaching to the P * 
4 je ection 10 the fair eft Statutes. . Thus Nature, n 
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eee cee 0D wah inferior to 1 thatl 3 
thoſe. Artiſts who: propoſe to themſelves only the 1 
Imitation or Likeneſs of ſuch or ſuch a parti , 
. cular, Perſon, without Election of thoſe Idea? 
 beforemention'd, have often been reproach'd for 
that Omiſſion. Demetrius was tax d for being 
100 Natural; Dionyſius was alſo blam'd for 
drawing Men like us, and was commonly call 44 I 
AvFewnoyegd S, that is, a Painter of Men. : : 
In our Times Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, 
was efteem'd too Natural. He drew Perſon: |: 2 
as they were; and Bamboccio, and moſt of the 
Dutch Painters, have drawn the worſt Lie- 4 
_ meſs. Lyſippus of old, upbraided the common 
ſort of Sculptors, for making Men ſuch as they | I 
were found in Nature; and boaſted of himſelf, 
that the made them as they ought to be: which 
is a Precept of Ariſtotle, given as well to Poets, 
as to Painters. Phidias rais'd an Admiration 
even to Aſtoniſhment, in thoſe who beheld his |: 
Statutes, wth the Forms which he gave to 25 3 
Gods and Heroes; by imitating the Idea, ra- 4 
ther than Nature. And Cicero ſpeaking of bim, || 4 
affirms, that figuring Jupiter and Pallas, he did 
not contemplate any Object from whence: he took | 
aw Likeneſs, but conſider d in his own Mind | 
@ great and ndmirable Form of Beauty, and ac- | 
e to hf Image i in bis Soul, be directed the | 
WN n ö 
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4 Operation of his Hand. Seneca alſo ſeems to 
wonder, that Phidias having never beheld ei- 
ber Jove or Pallas, yet cou'd conceive their di- 
vine [mages in his Mind. Apollonius Tyanæ- 
= us ſays the ſame in other Words, that the Fancy 
= more inſtructs the Painter, than the Imitation; 
= for the laſt makes only the Things which it ſees, 
but the Ast makes alſo the T, Bing which it ne- 
ver ſees. 


| | Lode Battiſta Alberti tells us, that we ought 
ot ſo much to love the Likenels as the Beauty, 
and to chooſe from the faireſt Bodies ſeverally 
; 2 the faireſt Parts. Leonardo da Vinci inſtructs 
; 2 the Painter zo form this Idea to himſelf : And 
, Raphael, he greateſt of all modern Maſters, 
2 writes thus to Caſtiglione, concerning his Ga- 
| latea : © To paint a Fair one, tis neceſſary for 
nme to ſee many Fair ones; but becauſe there 
is ſo great a Scarcity of lovely Women, I am 
s 1? * conſtrained to make uſe of one certain Idea, 
„ * which I have form'd to my ſelf in my own 
„ Fancy. Guido Reni ſending to Rome his 
4% St. Michael, which he had painted for the 
k Þ Church of the Capuchins, at the ſame time wrote 
4% to: Monſignor Maſſano , who was Maeſtro di 
- | Caſa (or Steward of the Houſe) to Pope Urban 
s the —_— in this manner, I wiſh I bad the 

N | Nove | ES Wings 
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any Man of the pr eſent Age, equal il the Strengt h, 
Proportion, and knitting of bis Limbs, to the 


— 1 * _ _ 
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Wings of an Angel, to have aſcended into Pa- 


radiſe, and there t have bebeld the Forms of 
thoſe, beatify'd Spirits, „ from which I migb. 
have copy d my Archangel. But not being able 


10 mount ſo high, it was in vain for me 10% 
ſearch bis Reſemblance here below : So that 


I was ford to make an Introſpeftion int 
my. own Mind, and into that Idea of Beau- 1 
| 95 which 1 hows form'd in my own Ima- 


gination. I have likewiſe created there the 1 | 
contrary Idea of Derry and "VF n 0 


885 
8 * 


the Devil: br, in the mean time, hy Vo 1. : 


very Thought of it, as much as poſſibly I can, 4 
and am even endeavouring to blot it wholly out 
of my Remembrance. There was not any Lady | 
in all Antiquity, who was Miſtreſs of ſo much 

Beauty, as was to be found in the Venus of | 
Gnidus, made by Praxiteles; or the Minerva 
of Athens, by Phidias z which was therefore 
calld the Beautiful Form. Neither is there 


$6 RS 
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Hercules of Farneſe, made by Glicon: Or any 


Woman who can juſtly be compare d with the 
Medicean Venus, of Cleomenes. Aud upon this 


account, the nobleſt Poets, and the beſt Qrators, 8 
when they deſired to celebrate any eee | 
N | | | | Beauty 


wty, are fwed s to bade ne to Statues ; 
nd Pictures, and to draw their Perſons and Faces 
| fo Compariſon. Ovid, endeavouring to expreſs 
be Beauty of Cillarus, the faireſt of the Cen- 
ſures, celebrates him as next in a af to 
be * admirable Statues. 8 


1 ratus in ore vigor, cervix, humeriq; manuſqz 2 
Feftoraq; Artificum laudatis Proxima Si gnis. 


e 

14 pleaſ ng 7 3gour his fair Face 3 "SAR 

His Neck, his Hauds, his Shoulders, and his 
Breaſt, © 

Did next in Gracefulneſs, and Beauty, fand 

: 7 0 breathing . r of the Tu 5 Hand. 


4 In another Place be ſers Apalles above Venus. 


$i Venerem Cois nunquam pinxiſl et Apelles, 
Merſa ſub æquoreis la lateret Age 


Thus wary 4. 


one Birth to Seas the Gyprian Goddeſs od, 
A Second Birth the Painter's Art beſtow'd. 
Le by the Seas than by his Pow'r was given; 
„ They made ber live, but He advanc'd to Heav'! * 


1 - The 


Wings af an A \ng 70 PO ee into Pa- ; 
radiſe, and there. 10 have bebeld the Forms of 
thoſe. beatify'd Spirits, from which 1 might | 
 bave copy d my Archangel. But not being able 
7590ͥd mount ſo bigh, it was in vain for me 1 
ſearch bis Reſemblance here below Co tha 
J was ford to make an Introſpection inn 
my own Mind, and into that Idea of Baus 
| ty, which 1 Sy form'd in my own Ima- : 
gination. I have likewiſe created there tie 
contrary Idea of Deformity and Uglineſs , but 
leave the Conſideration of it, till I paint 
tbe Devil: and in the mean time „ ſpun the 
very Thought of it, as much as poſſibly I can, 
and am even endeavouring to blot it wholly out 5 
F my Remembrance. There was not any Lad) 
in all Antiquity, who was Miſtreſs of ſo much f 
Beauty, as was to be found in the Venus f | 
Gnidus, made by Praxiteles; or the Minerva 
of Athens, by Phidias; which was therefore 
callid the Beautiful Form. Weither is there N 
any Man of the preſent Age, equal in the Strength, t 
Proportion, and knitting of his Limbs, to the 
Hercules of Farneſe, made by Glicon : Or any 
Woman who can juſtly be compar'd with the 
Medicean Venus, of Cleomenes. Aud upon this 
account, the nobleſt Poets, and the beft Orators, | 
when they deſi red to celebrate any extraordinary 
| Beauty 
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3 Be — of Cillarus, the faireſt of the Cen- 


| 
1 
| : be en admirable Statues. 
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1 | ratus in ore vigor, cervix, mah n N 
Fectoraq; Artificum laudatis Proxims Signis. 5 
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A pleaſing V er his fair Face expreſs'd; © 


Im». wi 
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| Breaſt, 
Did next in Gracefulneſs, and Beauty, fand 
| To OY Figures of the Sculptor” Hand. 
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Nerſa ſub — * la lateret Met 
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L ' Thus vary d. 8 


A Second Birth the Painter's Art beftow'd - 


s | Leſs by the Seas than by his Paw'r was g1v'n 3 


eauty, are fored to have recourſe fo Stabhies" 
nd Pictures, and to draw their Per ſons and Faces 
pro Compariſon. Ovid, endeavouring to expreſs 


ures, celebrates him as next in ä ro 


His Neck, his Hands, his Shoulders, one his 


Ln another Place be ſets Apelles above Venus. | 


enen Cois nunquam pinxiſſet Apelles, 5 


one Birth to Seas the Cyprian Goddeſs ow'd, 


» Þ They made ber live, but He advanc'd to Heavn. 
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another in Magnanimity; and ſometimes it cu 


in their proper and perfect Nature; which thi : 
| beſt Painters always chooſe, by contemplating tu 


Mind, the en 7 all A and 760 j 
feng; 3, 45 @ Poet preſerves the Idea of an ang 


8 fo of all. the reſt. For "tis impoſſible to ex pre f 
that with the Hand, which never enter'd in ; 
i the Imagination. In this Manner, as I hay 
rudely and briefly. ſhewn you , Painters an 
Soulptors 3 e ng. the oe + _— naturi | 


. N Ar, even above Nature it falf, in her in 
dividual Productions, which is the utmo ft Ms 
a fer of buman dp nes 


| PREFACE. l 
. 
YL . The Idea of this Beauty #is indeed vario 41 


according to the ſeveral Forms which the Paint 
or Sculptor.wou'd deſcribe : As one in eg 1 


fibs. in Chearfulneſs, and ſometimes in Delicary | | 
6nd is always diverſify'd by the Sex and. Age. 

The Beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juni 
* Hercules, and Cupid, are per fel I 
Beauties, though of different kinds; for Beauty 
is only that which makes all things as they a 


_ 5 


Forms LA each, We 2 ene ro nf dl | N 


Man, of one who is fearful, ſad, or merry, auf 


ws 
| . 
* £ * 


From 


PREFACE, 


From hence ariſes that E and 41 


; off Adoration, which is paid by the Knowing, 


Feuxis, Protogenes, and other aduiirabifPan- 


Fire which warm'd into Life the Image of Pro- 
hetheus: 778 this which cauſes the Graces, 


peſ of Light, and Shadows. But fince the I- 
ea of Eloquence is as inferior. to that of Paint- 


ind which every Man muſt finiſh for bimfelf. 71 


mend 


thoſe divine Remains of Antiquity. ' From ; 
S$-1ce Phidias, Lyſippus, and other noble Sculp- . 
Mors, are ſtill held in Veneration; and Apelles, 


Mrs, though their Works are periſb'd, are, and 
i be, eternally admir'd; who all of them 
Few after the 1dea's of Perfection; which are = 
e Miracles of Nature, the Providence of the 
2 nderflanding, the Exemplars of the Mind, the 
Light of the Fancy; the Sun which from its 
ing, inſpir'd the Statue of Memnon, and the 


nd the Loves, to take up their Habitations in 
Ve hardeſt Marble, and to ſub/iſt in the Empti- 


ing, as the Force of Words is to the Sight, I 
ruff here break off abruptly, and having con- 
Vidted the Reader as it were to a ſecret Walk, 
bere leave him in the midſt of Silence to con- 
emplate thoſe Idea's, which ] have only sketch'd, 


In theſe pompous Expreſſions, or ſuch as 
eſe, the Italian has given you his Idea of i 
"ainter z and though I cannot much com- 
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mend the Style, I muſt needs ſay, there 
ſomewhat in the Matter: Plato himſelf is: 
..cuſtom'd to write loftily, imitating, as thi 
Ctriticts tell us, the Manner of Homer; bi 
ſurely that inimitable Poet had not fo mud 
of Smoak in his Writings, though not les « 
Fire. But inſhort, this is the preſent Geri 
of /taly. What Philoftratus tells us, in thi 
 Proem of his Figures, is ſomewhat plainer 


for Word. © He who will rightly govern tt 
Art of Painting, ought of Neceſſity firſt 
under ſtand human Nature. He ought lit 
©. viſe to be endued with a Genius to expreſ 
the Signs of their Paſſions whom he repri 


_ {peak : He muſs yet farther underſtand, bi 
is contain'd in the Conflitution of the Cheek 
cc in the Temperament of the Eyes, in the N 


e bros and in ſhort, whatſoever belongs 
e he Mind aud Thought. He who through 
c poffeſſes all ti things, will obtain the wholtY 
c And the Hand will exquifitely repreſent : 
& Action of every particular Perſon. If i 
e happens that he be either mad, or angr}þ 
e melancholique, or thearful, a ſprightly Youth 
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and therefore I will tranſlate it almoft Wor 


« ſents; and to make the Dumb as it were il 


« turalneſs (if I may ſo call it) of the EA 
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or a languiſbing Lover; in one word, be ui 
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Bc the Eyes, and Minds of the Beholders, being 
ffaſten'd on Objets which have no real Being, 


f 


“ concerning the Symmetry, which is in the 


n 
=: 
n 


* Art of Painting; conſtituting as it were ſome 
Member; not thinking it poſſible for a Pain- 
= current Harmony in the natural Meaſure. 


( For that which is out of its own kind and 


„ That the Art of Painting has a wonderful 


* either Majeſtical, Honeſt, or Delightful; in 


; bs able io paint whatſoever is proportionable =: 
3 b o any one. And even in all this there is a 
feet Error without cauſing any Shams. For 


= Afmnity with that of Poetry; and that there 
1 * is betwixt them a certain common Imaginati- 
en. For, as the Poets introduce the Gods 
an Heroes, and all thoſe things which are 


24 


4 if they were truly Exiſtent, and being in- 
: « duc d by them to believe them ſo, what Plea- 
Nc ſure is it not capable of giving ? The Ancients, | 

and otber Wiſe Men, have written many things 


certain Laws for the Proportion of every 


( ter to undertake the Expreſſion of thoſe Mo- 
tions which are in the Mind, without a con- 


g © meaſure, is not receiv'd from Nature, whoſe 
Motion is always right. On a ſerious Con- 
ſideration of this Matter, it will be found, 


in like manner, the Painters, by the virtue 
= of their Out. lines, Colours, Lights, and Sha- 


op dots, 


« dents, 2 the ——_ e as s Por 
& fons in their Piftures. . 


or ſhou'd accompany their Merchants, till 


me thus far on my way, and I can now faith 


courſe, by my Promiſe, was directed. I have 4 
not engag'd my ſelf to any perfect Method, 


Thus, as Convoy. Ships | either accom pany : 5 


they may proſecute the reſt of their Voyage, 
without 8 3 fo Philoſtratus has brought. 


on without him. He has begun to ſpeak off 


the great Relation betwixt Painting and Po- 
try, and thither the greateſt part of this Diſ- 


neither am I loaded with a full Cargo. Tis 3 


ſufficient, if I bring a Sample of ſome Goods 


in this Voyage. It will be eaſy for others to 
add more, when the Commerce is ſettled. | 


For a Treatiſe twice as large as this of Paint- 
ing, could not contain all that might be ſaid WF 
on the Parallel of theſe two Siſter-Arts. I | 
will take my riſe from Bellori, before I pro- 

Le ceed to the Author of this Book. 


The Buſineſs of his Preface is to prove, chat . 
a learned Painter ſhould form to himſelf an 


lea of perfect Nature. This Image he is to 
ſet before his Mind in all his Undertakings, 


and to draw from thence, as from a Store - 


Houſe, the Beauties which are to enter into 


his Works, thereby conecting Nature from 


what 


2. 


. XVII 
wo i 1 vals, 10 what Y 
2 to be, What e Was created · 
Now as this 75 81 5 eftion is of little, uſe 
In Portraits (or 'the Reſemblances of particu- 
Perſons) ſo ne ber! is it in the Characters 
| 7 Comedy, and Trag | edy ; 3. which a are never to 
Pe made Perfekt, ord [ways to be drawn with 
a ome Sp ecks of Tauty” and Deficience; 3; ſuch 
&: ey have been deſcribed t to us in H Horz, 
n they were Teal Charatters 3 or ich. as the 
: wy to thew them,; at their firſt Appear- 
pace, if they were only fictitipus, (or imagi⸗ 
Ty e Perfection of ſuch Stage-Charac- 7 
a Wd confiſts ch C hiefl in their Likeneſs to the 
5 Wcficicnt fault ty Nature, which, is their Origi- 
a Only G it is obſery'd n more at large 
Petter in ſuch Caſes, there will. always i 
dun a berter Likeneſs, . and a worſe;,, and 
e better is conſtantly to be choſep : I mean | 
n Tragedy, which repreſents, the Figures of 
he higheſt Form amongſt Mankind. Tbus 
Portraits, the Painter will not take that 
de of the Face which has ſome notorious 
| emiſh in it; hut either draw it. in profile 
as Apelles did Antigonus, who had loſt one 
df his Eyes) or elſe Shadow the more imper- 
ect fide. For, an ipgeniqus Flattery is to 
allow'd ro the Profeſſors of both Arts; ſo 


Om 0g : 


a1 


be taken away from the Charafer; z and thei ] 
of Pity for theif Misfortunes. We can ne. 
ver be griev'd for their Miſeries who are tho 
are the natural Objects of our Hatred, not off 
their Characters were wholly perfect, (duch 
vwou'd produce impious Thoughts in the Be 


| holders: they wou'd accuſe the Heavens d 
Injuſtice, and think of leaving a Religin| 


rine; but let Truth prevail. Sopbocles has t. 


ſome what arrogant at his firſt Entrance; an 
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true, that a ny her of Imperfections FLA: acl 4 


Reifon's, that there may be left Wide ground 


roughly wicked, and have thereby juſtly cala 
their Calamities on themſelves. Such Mel 


our Commiſeration. If, on the other e 


as for Example, t the Character of a Saint, of 
Martyr in a Play,) his, or her Moore 


where Piety was ſo ill requited. I ſay ty | 

greater part would be tempred fo to 0; 3 

ſay not that they ought: and the Conſequend N 
is too dangerous for the Practice. In thi 
I have accus'd my ſelf, for my own St. Cali 


ken the juſt medium in his Oedipus. He } 


is too inquiſitive through the whole Traged) 
Yer theſe Imperfections being balancd by 
great Virtues, they hinder not our Compaſſ 
on for his N jam yet can 9 


fr 


1 
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rimes have excited in us. Such! in Painting 


3 I Tees to the F ace, are not therefore to be 


| mitted : But theſe produce no loathing in 


But how far to proceed, and where to 


Top, is left to the Judgment of the Poet, and 
She Painter. In Comedy there is ee 


| Inore of the worſe Likeneſs to be taken. Be- 


e the arts and Moles, which adding 4 
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Wfroy that Horrour, whic] the Nature of his 


Huſe that is often to produce Laughter z 


Rer. is occafion'd by the ſight of ſome De- 


Prmity: but for this I refer the Reader to 
Wrifotle. Tis a ſharp manner of Inſtruction 
For the Vulgar, who are never well amended, 
1. they are more than ſufficiently expos d. 
That I may return to the beginning of this 


| Remark, concerning perfect Ideas, I have 
j Epigue- Poetry. 
| cording to this Rule. There is ſcarce a Frail- 


j 


4 Pan is to be found in a Divine Nature. And 
Aneas ſometimes weeps, it is not in be» 
eaning his own Miſeries, but thoſe which 


| 


1 


Id 5 of Compaſſion over Jeruſalem, 


Inly this: to ſay, that the Parallel i is often true 


IF to be left in the beſt of them; any more 


s People undergo. If this be an Imperfec- 
n) the Son of God, when he Was incarnate, 2 


b 2 And 


The Heroes of the Pate are to 1 drawn = 
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177 And Lentulus deſerides him bitt hog ing, bu 
never laughing; ſo chat Viki k ty "Ll 
ven from rhe Holy Stripthres.” 1 ha) e but 2 
Word wore, Which for önce 1 wil 8 

from the "Albbie of this Bool. Thou 4 
1 müſt be an Vea of Perfedlin, from bil 
HbDPöch che Eyizue Poet, and the Hiſtory Þ aint 
5 draws; yet all Perfection, i are not "ok ble wy 1 

All Subjects: Fut every one muſt be defi 
according to that perfect Beaut Ir ty which 11 1 50 
per to him. An Apollo muſt 2 e 3 
from a Jupiter; ; a Pallas from a Penus. 4 al 
fo in Poetry, an AEneas from any 0 other Hero, | 
for Piety i is his chicf Per fettion. Homer $ 4 
ehilles' is a Kind of Exce eption to this Rule 
but then he is not a perfect Herbe, nor ſ#J | 
intended by the Peet. "A his Gods had ſome 2 
what of human Im perfection; for Which he 1 
has been rax'd by Plate, as an mitator ol 
what was bad. But Yirgil obſer” vd his Faul 
| and mended it. vet Achilles was erfeRt ff 1 
_ the Strength of his Body, and the Vigour of 
his Mind: Had he been 125 afſionate, 1 
| Ic revengeful, the e Hell f 


foreſaw t | 
5 He For had been kitrd, and Troy | taken at th 
Srft Aſſault ; Which bad deli the beau 
l Coder of his Mad, a the Mon 
* —. 2 Diſcord 2 50 Wa 


ä | 
Princes 
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F 128 hs * ich v. Was his principal nan A 
f Ds the Moral, ag ; Boſſu obſer erves) 1 18 the firſt 

ls of the. vet, as TIE the Ground- 

« of þ is Inſtr iction. This being form'd, 

ö EI gnrrves, He a Deſi 48% or Fable, as may 
Pe. holt f uitab eto the Moral. After this he 
begins to think of che 94 95 whom he is 


«441.8 15 


2 oF emplo y in carrying on his Defgn : and gives 
Pet che Manners, which are moſt proper to 
ir ſeyeral Characters. The Thoughts . 
V fonds are the laſt parts, which give Beauty | 
nc Colouring | to the Piece. When I fay, . 

1 hat the Manners of the Heros ought to be 
Bodd in Perſedtion, 1 contradict not the Mar- 
4 1 of Normayby's Opinion, in that admira- | 
ple Vale, where, ſpeaking. of a JT. Cha- 
"7s ber, he calls i 


2 £f 44M. 


| 2 22 Monſter, whicl the 2 orld ne'er knew. 
/ | For. that "Excellent Crit; b intended pry to 
1 of Dramatic, Characters, and not of E. 2 
1 1 2 „Thus, at leaſt, T barg ſheyn,, that i in 
1 Ie moſt perfect & Poe „ Which is that of V ir- 
bl, A ber 14 FS Was reguir'd,, ayd follow'd. , 
inc cot quentl Yo. that all ſucceeding Poets... 


a 


duch rather to Imitate , than even H. : 


| * ate wb * 0 E 22 


a 1 wil now proceed, as I promis 'd, to 
5 b 3 the 


* 


88 of, this Book. He tells you, „ al- : 

moſt in the firſt Lines of it, that the chief 
End of Painting is to pleaſe the Eyes: and "tis 

one great End of Poetry to pleaſe the Mind. 1 

| Thus far the Parallel of the Arts holds true: 

: with this Difference; That the principal End 

of Painting is to pleaſe; and the chief Deſign 

of Poetry is to inſtruct. In this the latter 
ſeems to have the Advantage of the former. I 

But if we conſider the Artiſts themſelves on 

both ſides, certainly their Aims are the very 

_ ſame: they wou'd both make ſure of Pleaſing, 

and that in Preference to Inſtruction. Next, 

the Means of this Pleaſure is by Deceipt. One | 

| impoſes on the Sight, and the other on the 
Underſtanding. Fiction is of the Eſſence of 

_ Poetry, as well as of Painting; there is a Re- 
ſemblance in one, of Human Bodies, Things, 

and Actions, which are not real; and in the 
other, of a true Story by a Fiction. And, as 

all Stories are not proper Subjects for an E- 
pique Poem, or a Tragedy; ſo neither are they 

for a noble Picture. The Subjects both of 

the one, and of the other, ought to have no- 
thing of immoral, low, or filthy 1 in them; 

but this being treated at large in the Book it 

ſelf, I wave it, to avoid Repetition, Only 

1 muſt add, that though Catullus, Ovid, and 

others, 


's ; — 
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Pubject of Poets, and even * heir Thot ougbts 
Ind Expreſſions might be looſe, provided Aer 


Lives were chaſt and holy; 5 yet there are no _* 
uch Licences permitted in that Art, any 
more than in Painting, to deſign and colour 
pbſcene Nudities. Vita proba eff is no Ex- 
uſe: for it will ſcarcely be admitted, that ei- 
Ether a Poet, or a Painter, can be chaſt, who 
give us the contrary Examples in thets Wri- 


ingr, and their Pictures. We ſee nothing 


| o her ſelf was preſent at it. Neither is there 
any Expreſſion in that Story, which a Roman 


Tiers, were of another Opiflion, abs 


pf this kind in Virgil: That which comes the 
peareſt to it, is the Adventure of the Cave, ; 
here Dido and Æncas were driven by the 
Storm: Yet even there, the Poet pretends a 
Marriage before the Conſummation; and Ju- | 


: atron might not read, without a Bluſh. Be- 
Jides, the Poet paſſes it over as haſtily as he 
can, as if he were afraid of ſtaying in the Cave 
ith the two Lovers, and of being a Witneſs | 
o their Actions. Now I ſuppoſe, that a Pain- 
fer wou'd not be much commended, Who 
ſnou'd pick out this Cavern from the whole 
Eneis, when there is not another in the 
ork. He had better leave them in their 
* than let in a Flaſh of Lightning, 
e ” b 4 1 


f 
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© to clear the natural Darkneſs of the Place, 
by w which, he mu diſcover himſelf, as much 
as t em. "The: Alt Altar-Pieces, and holy Deco: | 4 
ratiotis < of Painting Te thow that Art may be 


apply d to better les, as well ell as Poetry. 


Wl, 


is a Tulfcient Witness yet remaining: the 


particularly the E kali Bivium , 


mw - <4; *£* 


1 Bellori. 


of an Ipbi genia (for Heroines as well as Heroes 


rallel is more SEE, in Tragedy 2. than! in 


And amonglt many other 1 nſtances, the 
Fareſe Gallery painted by Hannibal Carracci, | 


£ whole Work being morally inſtructive = and 1 | 


which is all 
perfect Triumph of Virtue over OH z as it s 
5 wndetully well deſerib d by the ingenious. 


Hith erto I have only 1 told the Reader what || ] 
ought not to be the Subject of : a Picture, or 
of a Poem. What it ought to be. on eicher q 
fide, our Author tells us: It muſt in general | j 
be'grear and noble. And in this, the, Parallel, | 
18 exaQly true. The Subject of a Poet either i 
in Tragedy, or in an Epique Poem „ is à great | 
Action of ſome illuſtrious Hero. Tis the Þ 
Gme in Painting 3 not every Action, nor c- 
very Perſon is conſi derable enough to enter 7 
into the Cloth. Ir muſt be the Anger of an 
: Achilles, the Piety of an Aneas, the Sacrifice 


are comprehended i in the Rule z) but the Pa | 1 


en % + 2 
For Invite 26, 16245 be 
For 15 a Tragedy, may be 
Amade articular Epiſodes of H. 
I mer, 7 2 ſo may a noble Pifture be 
Jdcign'd out of this, or that particular Story, 
in either-Author. Hifory is alſo fruitful of 
Deſigns, both for the Painter and the Tragic 
Poet: Curtius throwing himſelf into a Gulphy | 
and the two Decii ſacrificing themſelves forthe 
Wafety of their Country, are Subjects for Ta- 
Weds, and Picture. Such is Scipio reſtoring the 
1 055 Bride, whom he either lov'd, or may 9 
be ſuppos d to love, by which he gain'd the |} 
Hearts of a great Nation, to intereſt them- 
Feves for Rome againſt Carthage - Theſe are 
| | but partieular Pieces in Livy's Hiſtory, . 
F.| 


| id yet are full compleat Subjects for the Pen 
. No the Reaſon of this is evi- 

[ Tragedy and Picture are more narrow- 

| ; y- . crcurafcrib'a by the: Mechanick Rules of 
Vine and Place, than the Epic Poem. The 
Time of this laſt is left indefinite. Tis true, 
Homer took up only the Space of eight and 

| | ey Days for his Iiiad; but, whether Vi- 

| 7 Action Was comprehended in a Lear, or 
me what more, is not determin'd by Bou. 
Homer made the Place of his Action Troy, and 
Phe Grecian Camp beſieging it. Virgil. intro 


K 
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| | duces! his Eneas, ſometimes in Sicily; ſome- 
| times in Carthage, and other times at Cume, 
before he brings him to Laurentum; and even 

after that, he wanders again to the Kingdom 
of Evander, and ſome Parts of Tuſcany, be- 
fore he returns to finiſh the War by the Death i? 
of Turnus. But Tragedy (according to the 
Practice of the Ancients) was always confin d 
within the Compaſs of twenty four Hours, 
and ſeldom takes up ſo much Time. As for 
the place of it, it was always one, and that 
not in a larger Senſe (as for Example, a 
| whole City, or two or three ſeveral Houſes | 
Uh in it) but the Marker, or ſome other publick 3 
li 5 Place, common to the Chorus and all the A- 
1  Qtors. Which eſtabliſh'd Law of theirs, 1. 
| have not an Opportunity to examine in this 
| Place, becauſe I cannot do it without Digreſ- 
If ſion from my Subject, though it ſeems too 
i! * ſtrict at the firſt Appearance, becauſe it ex- 
dlucdes all ſecret Intrigues, which are the Beau- 
! ties of the modern Stage : For nothing can be 
{lt _ carry'd on with Privacy, when the Chorus is 
lt ſuppos d to be always preſent. But to pro- 
Wh ceed, I muſt ſay this to the Advantage of 
"nt Painting, even above Tragedy, that what this 
|! S luaſt repreſents in the ſpace of many Hours, the 
1 former ſhews us in one Moment. The Action, 
Ix 5 5 the 


P. R E EAC k. xxxii 
che. Paſſion, and the Manners of ſo many per- 
a Ions as are contain'd in a. Picture, are to be 

| liſcern'd at once, in the twinkling of an Eye; 

t leaſt they would be ſo, if the Sight could 

travel over ſo many different Objects all at 

pnce, or the Mind could digeſt them all at 

#he ſame Inſtant, or Point of Time. Thus 

in the famous Picture of Pouſin, which re- 
Preſents the Inſtitution of the bleſſed Sacrament, 

you ſee our Saviour and his twelve Diſciples, 

| l concurring in the ſame Action, after dif- 

ſerent Manners, and in different Poſtures: on- 

y the Manners of Judas are diſtinguiſh'd from 

| j he reſt. Here is but one indiviſible point of 

Time obſerv'd : But one Action perform'd by 

p many Perſons, in one Room, and at the | 
me Table: yet the Eye cannot comprehend | 
' once the whole Object, nor the Mind fol- 
p it ſo faſt; tis conſider'd at leiſure, and ſeen 
dy Intervals. Such are the Subjects of noble 
Pifures And ſuch are only to be underta- 
jen by noble Hands. There are other Parts 
f Nature, which are meaner, and yet are 

e Subjects both of Painters, and of Poets. 
For, to proceed in the Parallel, as Comedy 

2 Repreſentation of humane Life, in infe- - 
or Perſons, and low Subjects, and by that 


| 


$ 
T 
| 
; 


„Peans creeps into the Nature of Poetry, and .j 
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1 | is Kind of J pen p87 a Shrub beg 10 the 
| Species of Cedar; 1 8 the Paititing of Clowns, 4 
the repreſentation df a Dutch" K-. 55 the ra 4 
tal Sport of Sek or See, and a meufamdd 3 
- ther Things o f this mean Invention, a kind i 3 
Pihue, which belongs! to Nature, but of the 
boden Form. Such is a Lazar in compari: 3 
fort to a Venus; z both are drawn in human I 
_ they have Faces alike, though not 
like Face: There i is yet a lower ſort of Po- 
=_ err. ad Painting, which is our of Nature. 
| 1 For # Farte is that in Poetry, which Groteſque I 
60 — in'a Pitrure. The Perſons, and Action of 4 
lil 2 Furte; are all unhatural, and the Manner: 
li} _ fl chat is, inböfiftiag Wich the Charactes 
1 of Mankind. ee bag is the juſt 
li! | ReſethGlatice of this; and Horace bez hs 
= - Ari of Poetry by deſeribing ſuch a Figure, 
1 with Mars Head, a Horſe's Neck, the 
lll Wikio 4 bird; anz 4 Fiſhes Tal Part 1 
||1\8 of different Sp tice jumbled” together, „ ac- 1 
=. orditig to the = Imagine of the Dau- 
ber; and the End of all this (as he tells | you A 
atter Ward) is to cauſt Laughter. A v n- 
fer in à Bartholomew-Fair , for 0 fovp to 
iii gape at for their Two-petice. © Laughter is |] 
lj indeed the Propriety of a Man, but juſt e- 
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notgh to diſtinguiſh him from his elder Bro- 
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ther, with four Legs. Tis a kind of Baſtard- VAX 

f pleaſure 1 too, taken in at the Eyes of the vul-· 

Sear Gazers „ and at the. Ears of the beaſtly 
Audience. Church. Painters uſe it, ta divert 
iche honeſt Countrymap ; at Public Prayers, and 


ep his Eyes open at. a, heavy Sermon. And 


Far ce-S cribblers make 1 uſe of the ſame noble. In- 


: vention, to entertain Gi itigens, Country- Gentle- 


L nen, and Covent-Garden Hops. If they are 
merry, all goes well on the Poer's fide. The 

1 better ſort 70 thither too, but in deſpair of 
f Senſe, and the juſt Images of Nature, which 
are the adequate Pleaſures of the Mind. But the 
Author can give the Stage no better than what 


vas given him by Nature: And the Ars mult 


205% W Jy . . VO 3 PS 8 8 3 — 15 Su * 


repreſent ſuch Things as they are capable to 


perform, and by which both They and the 


$ Scribbler may get their living. After all, tis 
a good thing to laugh at any rate, and if 3 
Straw can tickle 2 Man, tis an Inſtrument of 
1 Happineſs. Beaſts can weep when they ſut- 
i Wt but they cannot laugh. And, as Sir Wil- 
4 lam Davenant obſerves, 1 in his Preface to Con- 
er, tis the Wi Vom of 4 Governwent to per- 
nit Plays (he might have added Farces) as vis 
4 dhe Prudence of @ Carter to put Bells upon his 
q . to male Yew card their Bur hens cbear- 
3 


bee 
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I Have already ſhewn, that one main Ea 
of Poetry and Painting, is to Pleaſe, and hat 
ſaid ſomething of the kinds of both, and a 
their Subjects, in which they bear a great Re. 
ſemblance to each other. I muſt now conſi. 1 | 
der them, as they are great, and noble Arts; f 
and as they are Arts, they muſt have Rule, F 
- which may direct them to their common End. 
Ioo all Arts and Sciences, but more particu- 

; larly to theſe may be apply'd what Hippocrate 
 fays of Phyſick, as I find him cited by an e. . 
minent French Cettick. % Medicine has long 
. ſubffted in the World. The Principles of it 
& are certain, and it has a certain way 5 
& both which there has been found in tie 
ee Conrſe of many Ages, an infinite Number of , 
4 Things, the Experience of which has confirm d | 
„ its Uſefulneſs and Goodneſs. All that is 
cc wanting to the Perfection of this Art, will | Þ 
& undoubtedly be found, if able Men, and ſuch 7 
cc gs are infirufted in the ancient Rules, will Þ 
C make a farther Enquiry into it, and endea- 
cc pour to arrive at that which is hitherto un- 
cc known, by that which is already known. But 
« A, who having rejected the ancient Rules, and 
6 talen the oppoſite Ways, yet boaſt themſelves 
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thers, and are themſelves deceiv d; fo that 
3s, abſolutely impoſſible. __ F: 
| This is notoriouſly true in theſe 720 lect 1 
or the way to pleaſe being to imitate Na- 
| e; 3 both the Poets and the Painters, in an- 
tient Times, and in the beſt Ages, have Stu- 
gied her: and from the Practice of both theſe 


ve are inſtructed how to pleaſe, and to com- 
paſs that End which they obtain'd, by follow- 
Ig their Example. For Nature is ſtill the 
me in all Ages, and can never be contrary to 
her ſelf. Thus, from the Practice of Aſcby- 
a „ Sophocles, and Euripides, Ariſtotle drew. 


His Rules for Tragedy; and Philoſtratus for 


Painting. Thus amongſt the Moderns, the 


Halian and French Criticks, by ſtudying the 


| | recepts of Ariſtotle, and Horace, and having 


Eyes, have given us the Rules of Modern 


Painting in theſe laſt Ages, that we have {till 


z Its, the Rules have been drawn, by which 


the Example of the Grecian Poets before their 5 


6 7 9 88 and thus the Criticks of the ſame 
Countries, in the Art of Painting, have gi- 
. en the Precepts of perfecting that Art. Tis 
' true, that Poetry has one Advantage over 


| {the remaining Examples both of the Greek 

and Latin Poets: whereas the Painters have 
Inothing: left them from a „ Protogenes, 

Parrhafe 7/18 
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| 42 15 Zeuxis and the reſt, but onh] 


have ſome of their beſt Sratres, Beſſo-Relicvn | 
Columns, | Obeliſaaes, &c. Which were fav [| 
what is proper to Sculpture, and what 1 


; the great Genius of Raphael, 3 * | 


| Ignorance, the Knowledge of :Painting is nol ö 
arriv'd to a ſupreme Perfection, though thi$ 


preſent Age. The 


 Huguſtus Cœſar; and yet we are told, thi 


Nations: and both reftor'd about the tima | 
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onies which: are:given of their in 


omparable Works. But inſtead of this, thy | 


out of the common Ruine, and axe ſtill pu 
ſery'd in Jraly - and by well diſtinguiſhing 


Painting, and What i is — to —_— vorh 


ving ſucceeded to the times of Barbariſin an ö 


— 


Performance of it is much dechn'd in t 
greateſt Age for Pocij 
amonglt the Wr e Was certainly that 4 


Painting was then at its loweſt Ebb; and 10% 
haps Sculpture was alſo declining at the lan 
time. In the Reign of Domitian, and ſon 
who ſucceeded him, Poetry was but mean 
cultivated; but Painting eminently Aouriſh' : 
Im not here to give the Hiftory of the tal 
Arts; how they were both in 4 manner © | 
tinguiſh'd, by the Irruption of the barbarouf 


: 


of Leo the * Chiles the F ifth, 


rand f 
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raucis the Firſt z though I might obſerve, 


But in Revenge, at this time, or lately, in 
many Countries, Poetry is better praCtis'd than 


Prure is uncertain: but by what he has done, 


Feſt to prolong the Miſeries of Europe. For 


hat neither Arioſto, nor any of his Contempo- 
ny Poets, ever arriv'd at the Excellency of 
1 dapbael, Titian, and the reſt in Painting. | 


Hier Sifter-4rt. To what height the Magni- 
Wfcence and Encouragement of the preſent 
Ming of France may carry Painting and Scul- 


i moſt certain, as our Author amongſt o- 


xxl 


Pefore the War in which he is engag'd, we 
may expect what he will do, after the happy 
Concluſion of a Peace; which is the Prayer 
nd Wiſh of all thoſe who have not an Inte- 


j hers has obſery'd, That Reward is the Spur 
i Pf Virtue, as will i in all good Arts, as in all 


Rewards and Prizes are propos'd to the beſt 


3 


Haudable Attempts: and Emulation, which! is 
e other Spur, will never be wanting either 
| nongſt Poets or Painters, when particular 


Deſervers. But to return from this Digreſſi- 
a, though it was almoſt neceſſary; all the 
Wales of Painting are methodically, conciſe- 
Wy, and yet clearly deliver'd in his preſent 


0 Treatiſe which I have tranflated. Boſu has not 


: SR 


Wiven more exact Rules for the Epique Poem, 
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nor Dacier for 7 ragedy, in his late excellen 
Panſlation of Ariftotle, and his Notes upon 
bim, than our Freſnoy has made for Painting; 
with the Parallel of which I muſt reſume my 
Diſcourſe, following my Author's Text, tho 
with more Brevity than I intended, becauſ | 
Virgil calls me. The principal ny; moſt in. 
portant part of Painting, is to know what i; 
moſt Beautiful in Nature, and moſt proper fu 
that Art. That which is the moſt Beauriful,} 
is the moſt noble Subject: fo in Poetry, Tra.“ 
gedy is more beautiful than Comedy; becauſe,” 
as I faid, the Perſons are greater whom they + 
Poet inſtructs; and conſequently the Inftruc| f 
tions of more Benefit to Mankind: the Adil; | 
on is likewiſe greater and more noble, 1 
| | thence is deriy'd the greater, and more > noblepy 
Wi Pleafure. 
1 Tyoeo imitate Nature well in whatſoerer Sub ö 
1 ject, is the Perfection of both Arts; and tha 
| | - Pifture, and that Poem, which comes neareliÞ31: 
' the Reſemblance of Nature is the beſt. Bui i 
== it follows not, that what pleaſes moſt in ein 
If = ther kind is therefore good; but what ought * 
wil _ to pleaſe. Our deprav'd Appetites, and Ipſtis 
norance of the Arts, miſlead our Judgment D 
and cauſe us often to take that for true Imi 
tation of Nature, which has no Reſemblancay 
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| of Nature in it. To inform our Judgments, 
and to reform our Taſtes, Rules were invent- 
| od, that by them we might diſcern, when 
Nature was imitated , and how nearly. I 
J have been forc'd to err theſe things, 
becauſe Mankind is not more liable to Deceit, 
than it is willing to continue in a pleaſing 
Error, ſtrengthen'd by a long Habitude. The 
2 Imitation of Nature is therefore juſtly con- 
ſtituted as the general, and indeed the only 
> Rule of pleaſing, both in Poetry and Painting. 
Ariſtotle tells us, that Imitation pleaſes, be- 
[+ cauſe it affords Matter for a Reaſoner to en- 
2 quire ints the Truth or Falſhood of Imitation, 
by comparing its Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs, 
with the Original. But by this Rule, every 
+ Speculation in Nature, whoſe Truth falls un- 
der the Enquiry of a Philoſopher, muſt pro- 
duce the ſame Delight: which is not true; I 
ſhould rather aſſign another Reaſon. Truth 
is che Object of our Underſtanding, as Good 
is of our Will: And the Underſtanding can 
no more be delighted with a Lye, than the 
Will can chooſe an apparent Evil. As Truth 
is! the End, of all our Speculations, ſo the 
Diſcovery of it is the Pleaſure of them. And 
. 1 ſince a true Knowledge of Nature g gives us 
Picaſure, 4 lively Imitation of it, either in 
. £ oetry 


PREBAGE, 


7? vetry or Painting, muſt of Neceſſi ity produce 


a much greater. For both theſe Arts, as 
ſaid before, are not only true Imitations of 
| Nature, but of the beſt Nature, of that which | 
is wrought up to a nobler pitch. They pre 1 
ſent us with Images more perfect than bl | 
Life in any individual: and we have the Plex. | 


ſure to ſee all the ſcatter'd Beauties of Na. 
ture united by a happy Chymiſtry, without its | 
Deformities or Faults. They are Imitation | 
of the Paſſions which always move, and there. 
fore conſequently pleaſe: for without Motion 
| there can be no Delight; which cannot be 
conſider d, but as an active Paſſion. When 
ve view theſe elevated Ideas of Nature, the 
reſult of that view is Admiration, which i Is a. 4 
ways the cauſe of Pleaſure. 1 
This foregoing Remark, which gives hel 
Reaſon why Imitation pleaſes; was ſent me 
by Mr. Walter Moyle, a moſt ingenious young 
Gentleman, converſant in all the Studies o 
Humanity, much above his Years. He had}! 
alſo furniſh'd me (according to my Requeſt} 
with all the particular Paſſages in Ariſtotle and fit 
| Horace, which are us'd by them, to explainy® 
the Art of Poety by that of Painting which ' by 
if ever I have time to retouch this Eſa þ 
hall be inſerted in their Places. Haying tha 
3 5 ey _ ſhewnſhe> 
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1 fiewn that Imitation pleaſes, and why it 1 Ys 


Mes in both theſe Arts, it follows, that ſome 


Rules of Imitation are neceſſary to obtain the 


End: for without Rules there can be no Art; 
any more than there can be a Houſe, without 
a Door to conduct you into it. The princi- 
pal parts of Painting and Poetry next follow. 
Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to them both: yet no Rule ever Was, 


f or ever can be given how to compaſs 1 


happy Genius is the Gift of Nature: it de- 
pends on the Influence of the Stars, ſay the 
Altrologers; on the Organs of the Body, ſay 


1 he Naturaliſis; tis the particular Gift of 
Heaven, ſay the Divines, both Chriſtians and 


Heatbenc. How to improve it, many Books 
can teach us; how to obtain it, none; that 
il n be done without it, all 1 


7 1 nihil invi 14 dices faciefoe Minerod.” 


Wan Javeation a Pats i is but a C opier , 
and 2 Poet but a Plagiary of others. Both are 
l 


jd 
4 !; part of their Reputation. Imitators are hut 
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allowed ſometimes to copy and tranſlate but, 
Jas our Author tells you, that is not the beſt 


E ſervile kind of Cattel, ſays the Poct; or ar 
be ad the Keepers of Catel for other Men; 
; = 75 . ae ON 
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XXxviii . 
they have nothing which is properly their ; 

own; That is a ſuſſicient Mortification for me, 
while I am tranſlating Virgil. But to Copy 4 

the beſt Author is a kind of Praiſe, if I per- 

form it as I ought. As a Copy after Raphael | > 

1s more to be commended, chan an 8 0 4 

of any indifferent Painter... 


1 Diſpoſition of the Work, to put all things in | 
beautiful Order and Harmony; that the whole | 
may be of a piece. The Compoſitions of the 
Painter ſhould be conformable to the Text of | 
ancient Authors, to the Cuſtoms , and the | 
Times. And this is exactly the fame in Poe. 


Things which we repreſent. Not to make 
new Rules of the Drama, as Lopez de Vega 


content to follow our Maſters, who under- 
ſtood Nature better than we. But if the] 
Story which we treat be modern, we are to 


the Country, where the Scene of Action lies: 
for this is ſtill to imitate Nature, which is al- 
Wee the an, though ; in a : different Dreſs. 


* D V A'C E. \ 


Under this Head of Invention is plac'd the | 


try; Homer, and Virgil, are to be our Guides 
in the Epique; Sophocles, and Euripides, in 
Tragedy: in all things we are to imitate the 
Cuſtoms, and the Times of thoſe Perſons and 


. ag Kio gs gc i ag 


has attempted unſucceſsfully to do; but to be 
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vary the Cuſtoms, according to the Time, and 


As . 


p R E HA C k. 
4s in the Compoſition of a Picture, the 

Painter is to take Care, that nothing enter 

into it, which is not proper, or convenient 
to the Subject; ſo likewiſe is the Pact to re- 
ject all Incidents which are foreign to his 
Poem, and are naturally no parts of it: they 
are Wenns, and other Excreſcences, which be- 
long not to the Body, but deform it. No 
'P erſon, no Incident in the Piece, or in the N 
Pla, but muſt be of uſe to carry on the main 
Den. All things elle are like fix Fingers to 
the Hand; when Nature, which is ſuperflu- 
vous in nothing, can do her Work with five. 
A Painter muſt reject all trifling Ornaments; 
[Jo muſt a Poet refuſe all tedious, and unneceſ- 
ſary Deſcriptions. A Robe which is too hea- 
vy, is leſs an Ornament than a Burthen. 8 
In Poetry, Horace calls theſe thing, 
N | 


os erfus inopes rerum, mngeque care, 


& 
| Theſe: are allo the uns (9 ara EG which he 
mentions in the ſame Art of Poetry. But ſince 
there muſt be Ornaments both in Painting and 
| Pvetry, if they are not neceſſary, they muſt at 

Jcaſt be decent: that is, in their due Place, 
nd bur moderately us d. The Paimer is not 
fo take ſo much Pains about the Drapery, as 


8 | 4 6: + CER ove 


ahout the Face, where the principal deln 


out of Seaſon. When there are more Fi. 
leaſt ornamental, our Author calls them F. 


gutes to be lett: becauſe the Picture has 1 
Uſſe of them. So I have ſeen in ſome moden 


cConſiſts the principal Beauty of his Work 
_ Oar Author ſaves me the Compariſon with 1 
Tragedy, for he ſays, that herein he is to imif 4 


f Ilſture of the Figures, are almoſt wholly prop 


_ Poatick, Figure is, as I conceive, the De/cri 


PRE FA CE: 


SALES 


blance lies: neither is the Poet, who is work 


ing vp a Paſſion, to make Similes, which wil 
_ certainly: make it languiſſi. My —— I 


dies with a fine one in his Mouth: but it 4 


u 

| | e Fr it 
gures in a Picture than are neceſſary, or x x 
x 

F 


Plays above twenty Actors, when the Actia 
has not requir'd half the Number. In the 
Principal Figures of a Picture, the Painter i 
to employ the Sine ws of his Art: for in then i 


tate the Tragick Poet, who employs his uf 
- moſt, Force in thoſe Places, wherein confifiþt 
the Height and Beauty of the Action. DF 4 
Freſuoy, whom I follow, makes De/ign, of 
Drawing, the ſecond part of Painting : Bui . 
the Rules which he gives concerning the Pl: 


to that Art; and admit not any Compariſon 
That I know, with Poetry, The Poſture of Þ 


** 
a $a cl Ht go—"Y 


| | 
Non of his Heraes in the Performance of ſuc: 


PRE FAR. 
r ſuch an Action: as of Achilles, juſtin the 
hat of killing Hector: or of Z#xeas, who has 


Turnus under him. Both the Poet and the 


painter vary the Poſtures, according to the 
laden, or Paſſion which they repreſent of 


; 1 the fame Perſon; But all muſt be great and 


| g ace ful in them. Te ſame ÆAneas muſt be 
drawn a Suppliant to Dido, with Reſpect in 


this Geſtures, and Humility in his Eyes: Bur 
| x when he is forc'd, in his own Defence, to kill 


F ſus, the Poet ſhews him compaſſionate, 


and tempering the Severity of his Looks with 
u Reluctance to the Action, which he is go- 


ing to perform. He has Pity on his Beauty, . 
and his Youth 3 and is loath to deftroy ſuch a 
FMaſterpiece of Nature. He conſiders Lauſus 
Freſcuing his Father, at the Hazard of his own 


Life, as an Image of himſelf, when he took 
$4 Anchiſes on his Shoulders, and bore him ſafe 
through the Rage of the Fire, and the Op- 
j/ poſition of his Enemies. And therefore in 


#the Poſture of a retiring Man, who avoids 
che Combat, he ſtretches out his Arm in ſign 


of Peace, with his right Foot drawn a little 


back, and his Breaſt bending inward, more 
Inke an Orator than a Soldier; and ſeems to 


diſſuade the young Man from pulling on his 


P, by n. more than he was able 


10 


xli 
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to perform: Take the P Pallage, as 1 have thu id 
* B55. 


Shauts of 3 ran ringing thro' the Field, 
Ty fee the Son, the vanquiſb d Father ſhield, 
All, fir'd with noble Emulation, flirive; | 

And with a Storm of Darts to Diſtance ariu 
The Trojan Chief; who held at Bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian Orb, ſuſtain d the War. 
 Eneas thus verwhelm'd, on every fide, yſþ 
N. 5 Their firſt Aſſault undaunted did abide; ( 
Me © And thus to Lauſus, loud, with friendy 1 
wh FT threatning cry'd, J. 
W, by wilt thou ruſh to certain Death, and rag | 
In raſh Attempts beyond thy tender 486, = 
erer a by pious Love 5 


C2.” 
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: And afterwards, | 


118 te griev'd, he uch, the Sight an 2 

| | | brought | 

|| Of his own filial Love 3 4 a peat in. 
i I bought. 


Bur beſide che Out- lines of the Poſture, the. 
Deſign of the Picture comprehends in the next 
Place the Forms of Faces which are to be 
different : and ſo in a Poem, or a Play, muſt 
FE: | the 


PREFACE. 


Laib d from each other. I knew a Pber, 


ind were only diſtinguiſh'd from the intend- 


þber Perſon to be had for Love or Money: 
1 was tempeſtuous and bluſtering; Heaven 


the end; and every Actor ſeem' d to be 
Waftening on the Day of Judgment. 
Let every Member be made for its own Head, 


DD ee © > = S = 


Picture. 


Ie ſeveral Characters of the Perſons be diſtin- 


vhom out of Reſpect I will not name, who 
theing too Witty himſelf, cou'd draw nothing 
hut Wits in a Comedy of his: even his Fools 
were infected with the Diſeaſe of heir Au- 


bor. They overflow'd with ſmart Repartees, 


6d Wits, by being call'd Coxcombs ; though 
hey deſerv'd not ſo ſcandalous a Name. An- 
cher, who had a great Genius for Tragedy, 
; blowing the Fury of his natural Temper wy 
ade every Man and Woman too, in his 
Plays, ſtark raging mad: there was not a 


Earth were coming together at every 
| n a mere Hurricane from the beginning 


ys our Author, not a wither'd Hand to a2 
oung Face. So in the Perſons of a Play, 
hatſoever is ſaid or done by any of them, 

uſt be conſiſtent with the Manners which : 
e Poet has given them diſtinctly: and even 
e Habits muſt be proper to the Degrecs, 
0 Humour of the Perſons, as well as in a 


kli 


| PRE FACE 3 
th Piaure. He Who enter d in the firſt AQ [ 
Wi young Man, like Pericles Prince of Tyre, mul } 
1 n Danger, in the fifth Act, of con 

15 mitting Inceſt with his Daughter: nor at'F 
qi. Ufurer, without great Probability and Cauſo 
| or Repentance, be turn di into a Cutting Mon 
1. craft. 85 L 

1 I am not ſatisfy" a, chat the . be | 


5 twixt the ro Arts in the laſt Paragrapb 

| = altogether ſo juſt as it might have been; bu 

ll I am fure of this which follows. ö 
| The principal Figure of the Subject, muſt a 

fear in the midſt of the Picture, under the priify 


li j! cipal Light, to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt, which 
. are only its Attendants. Thus in a Traged), u 
my an Epique Poem, the Hero of the Piece muſt ii 
1 adyanc'd foremoſt to the View of. the Reads 


or Speftator : He muſt out-ſhine the reſt q; 
1 all the Charatters. He mult appear the Prin 
wy ok them, like the Sur in the Copernican Often 
1  encompals'd with the leſs noble Planets. Bi 
cauſe the Hero is the Centre of the main 4 
1 ction, all the Lines from the Circumferenq 
tend to him alone: He is the chief Objeaſ 
of Pity in the Drama, and of Admiration! | 
; the Epique Poem. e 
As in a Picture, beſides the. principal I. 

| gures which compo 1 it, and are plac'd in a | 
mid 
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| ſidſt of it, * ere are leſs Grouppes, or Knors | 
0 Figures diſpos'd at proper Diſtances, which 
e Parts of the Piece, and feem to carry on 
Lc ſame Deſign in a more inferiour manner. 
| in Epique Poetry, there are Epiſodes, and 


1 


is, is the Epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus - 


| 


one are the Objects of Compaſſion and Ad- 


1 1 he Latines, as the Chriſtians were lately by 


1 lero of the Diſtreſſes of his Subjects, occa- 


nd ſolicite him to haſten his Return. 


Þ The Grecian Tragedy was at firſt nothing 
But a Chorus of Singers : afterwards one Afr 


as introduc'd, which was the Poet himſelf, 
ho entertain'd the People with a Diſcourſe 
Verſe, betwixt the Pauſes of the Singing. 


1 ng ma” the Af, ah the Gen., ; 


& Chorus in Tragedy, which are Members of 
he Action, as growing out of it, not inſer- 
ted into it. Such, in the ninth Book of the 


e Adyenture belongs to them alone ; they 
biration; but their Buſineſs which they Ar- 
: H on, is the general Concernment of the 
Vin Camp, then belcaguer'd by Turnus and 


pe Turks, They were to advertiſe the chief 


Pond by bis Abſence, to crave his Succour, 


is ſucceeding with the People, more Act. 
p; were added, to make the Variety the great- 
and in proceſs of Time, the Chorus on- 


xlv 
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or Chief of them, ſpoke for tha reſt, 254 
1 Aldor concern'd in the Buſineſs of the Pl 


of adding Grouppes to their Pictures. N 
as a good Picture may be without a Group 
ſo a good Tragedy may ſubſiſt without a CA 
_ rus: notwithſtanding any Reaſons which hal 3 


5 Eftber, but not that he found any N eceſiſi 
of it, as the French Critick would san 
The Chorus at St. Cyr, was only to give ui 
young Ladies an occaſion of entertaining ui 
_ King with vocal Muſick, and of comment þ 
ing their own Voices. The Play it ſelf v 
never intended for the publick Stage, 1 
without any Diſparagement to the leami 


and much leſs 1 in the Tranſlation of it het 


for it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of fo excellaſ 
a Poet, and ſo great a Judge. But ſince 

am in this Place, as Virgil ſays, Spatiis u 
cluſus iniguis; that is, ſhorten'd in my Tim 
1 wil give no "Oſher Reaſon, than that it! 
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| 


Thus Tragedy was perfected by degrees, af 
being arrtv'd at that Perfection, the Pain 
might probably take the Hint from then 


been given by Dacier to the contrary. Fi 


Monſieur Racine has indeed us'd it in 


Author, could poſſibly have ſucceeded the If 


Mr. Ficherly, when we read it together, ui 
of my Opinion in this, or rather I of hu 


impnf 


practicable on our Stage. A new Theatre 
nuch more ample, and much deeper, muſt 

e made for that purpoſe, beſides the Coſt of 
b pmetimes forty or fifty Habits, which is an 
F epence too large to be ſupply'd by a Com- 
Nu of Actors. Tis true, I ſhould not be 


brry to ſee a Chorus on a Theatre, more than 
4-4: b large and as deep again as ours, built and 
aorn'd at a King's Charges; and on that 
l Condition, and another, which is, that my 
lands were not bound behind me, as now 
Wicy are, I ſhould not deſpair of making ſuch 
W's as might be both inſtructive and de- 
Ihtful, according to the manner on the Gre- 
Wars. 
To make a Sketch, or a more nerfeft 2 

7 of a Pitture, is in the Language of Poets, 
draw up the Scenary of a Play, and the 
Wcaſon is the ſame for both; to guide the 
dertaking, and to preſerve the Remem- 
xWance of ſuch Things, whoſe Natures are 
fficult to retain. - 
uro avoid Abſurditics ** Incongruities, i 15 the 
ene Law eſtabliſh'd for Arts. The Painter 

e Wnot to paint a Cloud at the Bottom of a Pic- 
re, but in the uppermoſt Parts: nor the Poet 
mei place what is proper to the End, or Middle, 
ti the * a Poem. I might enlarge on 
yr 7 chis, 


this, but there are few Poets or Painters, wh 
can be ſuppos'd to fin fo „ 


only one Play, and for once I will call it i 


been ſaid, or done in the Fifth ; nor any 
in the Midſt, which might not have been plc 
as well in the Beginning, or the End. To of 


Heart by outward Signs, is one great Precef 


In Poetry, the ſame Paſſions and Motions q 
the Mind are to be expreſs'd ; and in th 
_ conſiſts the principal Difficulty, as well as tl | 

Excellency of that Art. This (ſays my 4 


Gift of our Apollo not to be obtain d) 
Pains or Study, if we are not born to it. F 5 


the Motions which are ſtudied, are never ſou 
tural, as thoſe which break out in the Heigl 


Part as thoroughly as any of the Ancients « 
 Moderns. I will not defend every thing i 
his Venice preſerv'd, but I muſt bear this I 
ſtimony to his Memory, That the Paſiuſ 
ue truly touch d in it, though perhaps thaſ! 


PREFACE. 


Laws of Nature, and of Art. I remembd 1 
its Name, The Slighted Maid : where there 
nothing in the Fir £2, bur what might haf 


preſs the Paſſions which are ſeated on th | 


of the Painters, and very difficult to perſon 1 


1 


thor) is the Gift of Jupiter and to ſpeak i 
the ſame Heathen Language, we call it tl 


of a real Paſſion. Mr. Otway poſleſs'd th 
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; ſomewhat to be deſir'd bock in the 1 
pf f them, and in the Height and Elegance of 


Freateſt Beauty. 


In the Paſſions, ſays our Author, we 5 
eve a ver) great Regard to the Quality of tbe 


xlix 


epreflion z but Natare 1 IS ms which 1 is s the | | 


Perſons who are actually poſſeſs'd with them. 


be Joy of a Monarch for the News of a 


Victory, muſt not be expreſs'd like the Ex- 


ic of a Harlequin on the Receipt of a Let- 


1 ame in both the Arti, that it is no longer a 


. Enpariſon. What he ſays of Face- painting, 


x from his Miſtreſs: This is ſo much the 


r the Portait of any one particular Perſon, 
15 oncerning the Likeneſs, is alſo as applicable 
Wo Poetry. In the Character of an Hero, as 


r worſe Likeneſs to be taken: the better is 
Panegyritk, if it be not falſe; and the worſe 
2 Libel. Sophocles (ſays Ariſtotle) always 


have forgotten, drew them worſe than na- 
rally they were. Euripides alter'd nothing 


ere repreſented by Hiſtory, Epique Poetry, ox 


rw Men as they ought to be: that is, bet- 
chan they were. Another, whoſe Name 


1 the Character, but made them ſuch as they 
radition. Of the three, the Draught of So- 


bocles Is moſt commended by Ariſtotle. © 3s 
| have 


Well as in an inferior Figure, there is a better, 
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have follow'd it in that Part of Oln 
which I writ: though perhaps I have mak 


than our Pity. 
naments, which are to be avoided in a P:&u 
Play. For Example, our Engliſh Tragi-Con 


with ſtanding the Succeſs which it has fou 
upon our Theatre; and in the Paſtor Fid 
_ Guarini, even though Coriſca and the g. * 
contribute ſomewhat to the main Action. 
ther can I defend my Spaniſh Friar, as fo 
as otherwiſe I am of it, from this Impu 
tion: For though the comieal Parts are 
verting, and the ſerious moving, yet they 
of an unnatural Mingle. Fer Mirth and 
vitz deſtroy cach other, and are no mom 


PREFACE. 


| 
1 


him too good a Man. But my CharaRters 1 


Anthony and Cleopatra, tho they are favouril 4 


to them, have nothing of outrageous Pane 


rick, their Paſſions were their own, and ſud [ 
as were.given them by Hiſtory, only the N 
formities of them were eaſt into Shad 
' that they might be Objects of Compaſfioi 
whereas if I had choſen a Moon- day Ligbi ii 
them, ſomewhat muſt have been diſcoverl 1 


which would rather have moy'd our Hatz 


! 
The Ghee Manner, ED the Barbier | 


are juſt the ſame with thoſe in an ill orde 


muſt be confeſs'd to be wholly Gothic, n 4 
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$b be allow'd for decent, than a Bay Widow 
ugbing in a mourning Habit. 
be almoſt forgotten one e | 
lance. Du Freſnoy tells us, That the 
22 of the Grouppes, muſt not be all on 
ide, that is, with their Face aud Bodies all 
#'d the ſame æway; but muſt contraſt cach 
| Wile by their - ſeveral Poſitions. Thus in a 
q Pla, ſome Characters muſt be rais'd to op- 
poſe others, and to ſer. them off the better, 
4 Fung to the old Maxim, Contraria juxta 
W poſita, magis eluceſcunt. Thus in the Scorn- 
10 Lady, the Uſurer is ſet to confront the 
0 rodent, Thus in my Tyrannic Love, the A- 
i dell Maximin is orpos d to the Charater of | 
Pt. Catherine. 

I am now come, thoygh with the Omil- 
. jon of many Libeneſſes, to the third Part of 
Painting, which is call'd the Cromatique or 
Polouring. Exprefſion, and all that belongs to 
Vords, is that in a Poem, which Colouring 
in a Picture. The Colours well choſen, in 
ir proper Places, together with che Lights 
nc hadows which belong ro them, lighten the 
Wckgn, and make it pleaſing to the Eye. The 
Vordsz the Expreſſions, the Tropes and Fi- 
es, the Verſification, and all the other E- 
e eancies of Sound, as Cadences, Turns "" 
„ Words 
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| Words upon the Thought, and many other 
Things, which are all Parts of Expreſſion, per 
form exactly the fame Office both in Dra. 
matique, and Epique Poetry. Our Author calll 


 Bawd of her Siſter, the Deſign or Drawing 
rally ſhe is, ſhe procures for the Deſign, ani 


makes Lovers for her. For the Deſign of if 
elf, is only ſo many naked Lines. Thus nf} 


the very Word which Horace uſes, to ſigni 


himſelf was fo great Maſter in his Odes. 
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Colouring, Lena Sororis, in plain Engliſh, Th 


ſhe eloaths, ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints her 
ſhe makes her appear more lovely than natu] 


| 
i 
| | 
Poetry, the Expreſſion is that which charmfy 
the Reader, and beautifies the Deſign, whid 


is only the Out- lines of the Fables. Tis tru ; 
the Defign muſt of it ſelf be good: if it H 


vicious or (in one Word) unpleaſing, the Col 1 
of Colouring is thrown away upon it. I 
an ugly Woman in a rich Habit, ſet out wit 6 
Jewels; nothing can become her. But gran 
ing the Deen to be moderately good, 
like an excellent Complexion with indify 
rent Features; the White and Red well mit [ 
gled on the Face, make. what was before bu 
paſſable, appear beautiful. Operum Colores 


PP 


Words and elegant Expreſſions, of which! 


- 


mongſt the Ancients, Zeuxiq Was moſt fam 1 


i. 


For his es. Pane the 1 e Ti- 
ian and Correggio. Of the two ancient Epique 
Poet, who have ſo far excell'd all the Mo- 
erns, the Invention and Deſign were the par- 


ticular Talents of Homer. Virgil muſt yield 


bi Virgiliana, the Expreſſion of Virgil, his 
| Lolouring,was incomparably the better: and in 
| #hat I have always endeavour'd to copy him. 
| Moſt of the Pedants (1 know) maintain the 
[Fontrary, and will have Zlomer excel even in 


ren of Words, which are their Province; 
4 hey ſeldom know more than the Grammati- 


bn 
Þ 


1 : txcepted , and ſuch I honour. Virgil is fo 
\ Fact in every Word, that none can be chan- 


1 


rom its Place, but the Harmony will be al- 


df a Fall, when he is moſt ſecure. Like a 


to him in both; for the Deſign of the Latin 
| vas borrowed Bo the Grecian. But the Di- 


his Part. But of all People, as They are the 
moſt ill manner'd, ſo they are the worſt Judges, 


$4 Conſtruction, unleſs they are born with a 
Poetica! Genius, Which is a rare Portion a- 
nongſt them. Yet ſome I. know may ſtand 


Aged but for a worſe: nor any one remov'd 


rd. He pretends ſometimes to trip, but 
is only to make you think him in Danger 


ilful Dancer on the Ropes (if you will par- 
uon che Meanneſs of the Similitude) who {lips 
| | 1 willingly, 


B 1 


liv 


wiffingly, and makes a ſceming' Stumble; thel 


ing his Neck, while at the ſame time heb 
only giving you a Proof of his Dexterity: 


wich this Reflection, and with'the Example 
ol it in this admirable o 


apply'd; for there is a difference betwixt Da- ö 
ring and Fool-hardineſs. Lucan and Statiu 


ver. But the great Defect of the Pharſalia, 
and the Thebais, was in the Deſign: if tha 


touring, or at leaſt excus'd them: Vet ſome o 


the firſt Verſes of the Hlvæ, would hart 
thought Carius mad, in his fuſtian Deſcr: 
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you may think him in great Haxard of break: 


! 
1 
My late Lord - Roſcommon was often pleas df 


I have not Leiſure to run e the 


whole Compariſon of Lights and Shadows, with 1 
 Tropes and Figures; yet J cannot but take no 
tice of Metaphors, which like them have Power 
to leſſen or greaten any thing. Strong and | 

_ glowing Colours are the juſt Reſemblances of 


bold Metaphors, but both muſt be judiciouſyſſ 


often ventur'd them too far; our Virgil re- 


had been more perfect, we might have for- 
given many of their bold Strokes in the C 


98 


them are ſuch as Demoſthenes or Cicero could no 
have defended. V. irgil, if he could have ſect 


ption of the Status on the brazen Horse. Bu | 
rey PR was Aas in a Foam at his ſetting 
. out 


%R E FA E. 


” even before the Motion of the Race. 
[ Jad warm' d him. The Soberneſs of Pg, 
hom he read (it ſeems to little purpoſe). 
igt have ſhown him the differen be- 
rixt Arma virumq; cano, and Magnanimum 
Facidem, formidatamq; tonanti Progeniem. But 
Virgil knew how to riſe by degrees in his 
Expreſſions : Statius was in his towring 
Kcights: at the firſt Stretch of his Pinions. 
be Deſcription of his Running- horſe, juſt 
dating in the Funeral Games for Arrhemo- 
bs, though the Verſes are wonderfully fine, 2 
wire the true Image of their Author. 


1 fare adeo neſcit, pereunt veſti gia mille 
Vate fugant; alſentemg: ferit Han ungula 
campum. 


1 . me an Hour, if I had 

„ Leiſure to tranſlate them, there is ſo much 
f Beauty in the Original. Virgil, as he bet- 
er knew his Colours, ſo he knew better how. 
nd where to place them. In as much haſte 
I am, I cagnot forbear giving one Exam- 
le, Tis ſaid of him, that he read the Se- 
ord, Fourth, and Sixth Books of his Aneis 
> 4uguftus en In the Sixth, (which we 

c ſure he read, becauſe we know Octavia was 

t =_ „ preſent 


— = = yn DW oe 
x 2 er 


vi 


preſent, who rewarded him ſo bountifully fol i 
of her deceas'd gon Marcellus). in this Six 


Trumpeter ſays, 


Are ciere Viros,— | 
and-bottks off in the Hemiſtich, or midſt fff 
the Verſe: but in the very reading, ſeiz'd x 4 


: mo Words, 


How warm, nay, how glowing a Colouring | 


, 75% Felicitas, which Petronius attributes rol 
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the twenty Verſes which were made in Honouf! 


Book, I ſay, the Poet e of Miſepus, the 1 


— Duo non | preftantior alter, g 


it were with a divine Fury, he made up th 
latter Part of the een with theſe al i 


4 
3 


—Martemg; 3 accendere cantu. 


1 


this! In the Beginning of the Verſe, th 


Word As, or Braſs, was taken for a Trum l 


pet, becauſe the Inſtrument was made of thu 


| Metal, which of it ſelf was fine; but in thf 
latter end, which was made ex tempore, you | 
ſee three Metaphors, Martemque, 
dere, cantu. Good Heavens! how the 
pw Senſe is rais'd by the Beauty of the 


-accey 


ords. But this was Happineſs, the forme 
might be only Judgment. This was the c 


5 Horace 
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WHorace. is the Pencil thrown luckily full 
0 upon the Horſe's Mouth, to expreſs the Foam, 
kwhich the Painter, with all his Skill, could 
ot perform without it. Theſe hits of Words 
— Poet often finds, as I may ſay, without 


Poet may ſometimes light on them, but he 
Aiſcerns not a Diamond from a Briſtol-ſione 5 
nd would have been of the Cock's Mind in 


in Mind of that Verſe of Horace, 
Hoc amat alfi, vull Hoc ſub luce videri. 
it 4 


1 pome Parts of a Poem require to be amply 


a 


Judgment of the Poet and the Painter. The 


Id Words moſt choſen many things in both 


ſeeking: but he knows their Value when he 
Finds them, and is inf nitely pleas d. Abad 


E/op, a Grain of Barley would have pleas'd 
bim better than the Jewel. The Lights and 
$hadows which belong to Colouring , put me 


ritten, and with all the Force and Elegance 

f Words: Others muſt be caſt into Sha- 
flows z that is, paſs'd over in Silence, or but 
faintly touch'd. This belongs wholly to the 


vhich are not deſerving of this Care, mult be 
uited off, content t with vulgar Expreſſions, | 
5 and 


Toit. 


noſt beautiful Parts of the Picture and the 
Poem muſt be the moſt finith'd ; the Colours 


5 8 gi-· Comedy. But it was given to the Peoplif 
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and . very ſhort, and left, as in a Ste j 
dom, to the Imagination of the Reader. 
Me baue the Proverb, Manum de 2 | 
from the-Painrers,z which ſignifies, to . : 
when to give over, and to lay by the Pencil 
Both Homer and Virgil practis d this Precept. 
wonderfully well, but Virgil the better of the 
two. Homer knew, that when Hector wal 
lain, Toy was as good as already taken;ſy 
| therefore he concludes his Action there. Fon 
what follows in the Funerals of Patroclus, and 6 
the Redemption of Hector's Body, is not (pro- x 
 perly-ſpeaking)- a part of the main Action] 
But Virgil concludes with the Death of Tur: F 
nus: For after that Difficulty was remov'd, i 
 ZEneas might Marry, and eſtabliſh the Tr, 
Jans when he pleas d. This Rule J had be. ; 
fore my Eyes in the Concluſion of the Sg 
iſh Fryar , when the Diſcovery was made, g 
that the King was living; which was they þ 
Knot of the Play unty'd: the reſt is ſhut ohh h 
in the Compaſs of rad few Lines, becault 
nothing then hinder'd the Happineſs of 7 
riſmond and Leonora. The Faults of thaſh 
Drama are in the Kind of it, which is 74 


and I never writ any Thing for 0 ſelf, buff 
Kaden and Cleopaias. i 


1 


; Thi 1 
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2 Remark, T muſt acknowledge, is not ſo 
N * for the Colouring as the Den, but it. 
vill hold for both. As the Words, c. are 


| 


| _m__ ſhewn to be the cloarhing of the 


Fthe Colouring and Expreſſions are perfect, 


| 10 then to think their Work is truly finifn- 


Apelles ſaid of Brotogener, That he knew 


fer-wrought, as well as under-wrought: Too 
Such Labour often rakes away the Spirit, 


—_— = 3 


Peauties; for when the Spirits are drawn off, 


— — 


hc rejected the firſt. Virgil had Judgment 


| Hough to know Daring was neceſſary, but 


0 Je knew the Difference betwixt a glowing _ 


Foloar and a glaring: As when he compar'd _ 


| de ſhocking of the Fleets at A@inm, to the 
; : 


kons, and meeting in the Ocean. He knew 


Thought, in the ſame Senſe as Colours are 


e Cloathing of the Deſign; ſo the Painter 
. the Poet ought to judge exactly, when 


1 hen lo give over, A Work may be o- 


4 adding to the poliſhing : ſo that there re- 
mains nothing but a dull Correctneſs, a Piece 
without any conſiderable Faults, but with few 


} here is nothing but a caput mortuum. Sta- L 


fius never thought an Expreſſion could be 
jold enough ; z and if a bolder could be found, 


Ming of Hands rent from their Founda- 


Pe he Compariſon Was foro d beyond Nature, 
1 -- and - 


Lo * 
3 


bn PREFACE. | 
| andtaisd too high: He therefore ſoftens cl & 
Metaphor with a Credas. You would almolſ yr 


believe, that Mountains or N ruſh'd # 
| gainſt enen other. 2 | 


_Credas innare revulſas : 
C 3 z aut montes concurrere montibus <ul : 


9 But here I nd break off without foi, ' 
| wg the Diſcourſe. ; 
Cynthius aurem vellit, e admonuit, &c. ul ' 
Things which are behind are of too nice 
Conſideration for an E/ay begun and ende ; 
in twelve Mornings: and perhaps the Judy: 
of Painting and Poetry , when I tell them] 4 
how ſhort a Time it coſt me, may make m N 
the ſame Anſwer which my late Lord Roche 
fer made to one, who, to commend a 77 N 
 ged)y, ſaid it was written in three Weeks 
Ho the Devil could he be ſo long about it 
For that Poem was infamouſly bad, and! 
doubt this Parallel is little better: and the 
the Shortneſs of the Time i is ſo far from be} 
ing a Commendation, that it is ſcarcely uf 
Excuſe. But if I have really drawn a Por 
trait to the Knees, or an Halt-length, with 
a tolerable Likeneſs, then I may plead witli 


ſome Juſtice for my ſelf, that the reſt i is le 
4 1⁰ N 


| PREFACE. 
Ju the Imagination. Let ſome better Artift : 
li ovide himſelf of a deeper Canvas; and ta- 
ing theſe Hints which I have given ler 


he r on its Legs, and finiſh it in che 
= —_ Woe» and mat. 1”) 


KEE. 
A. 260 © Yet 000 I. 
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The French T randlarol 


. Adobe all the beautiful an delight 1 
Arts, that of Painting has ae 
ways found the moſt Lovers tt 
Number of them almoſt including 

Of whom great Multitudes at 


an Mankind. 


| daily found, Who value themſelves on the nom 
led 


R E FAN E. 
ke of it; either becauſe they keep Compumy 


1 itþ Painters; or that they have ſeen (good 
Pieces or laſtiy, becauſe their Guſto is natu- 


2 god. Which notwithſtanding, that Know- 


edge vf theirs: (if te may ſo cull it) is fo very 


mY 


Waperficial,. aud ſo ill grounded, that it is impoſ- 


Ahle for them to deſcribe in what conſiſts _ 


Beauty of thoſe Works, which they admire; 

the Faults, which are in the greateſt part of 
| Whoſe which they condemn. Aud truly tis not 
Ward to find, that this proceeds from no other 
auſe, than that they are not furniſh'd with 


Foundations, which are as fo many Lights ſet up 


7 clear their Underſtanding, and lead them to 
wn entire and certain Knowledge. I think it 


F ee, to prove, that this is neteſſary to 


the Knowledge of Painting. 778 ſufficient, that 


Rules by which to Judge. nor have any ſolid | 


ainting be acknowledg'd for an Art; for that 


| ; being granted, 11 follows without Diſpute, that 


v Arts are without their Precepts. I ſhall ſa- 


Lisfy my ſelf with telling you „ that this littie 


Frrcatiſe 0ill furniſh you with infallible Riflts 


of Judging truly : ſince they are not only founded 
"i eng Recon, but upon the beſt Pieces of the 


Wh Maſters, which our Author hath carefully 
4. 3 * the "= Fm ban in g 
„ 75 _ Tears 5 


Tears; and on which he has made all the Ri ; 
 Pebtions which are neceſſary, to render this Treu 


Bult, yet contains moſt judicious Remarks , an 5 
read it with Attention, you will find it capallif 
ledge, not only to the Lovers, but even to f * 


Profeſſors of that Art. 


Books that have appear d before it, in th 7 
Lind you need only read it, and that will cn 


ſaying too much, they always ſay too litth 


— v ——̃ — . 
* 


Funowingly, from the Reaſon of the thing; a 


becauſe hey moy be | in eme manner certiii 


r ũ n = 
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tiſe worthy of Poſterity : which though little i 


ſuffers nothing to gſcape, that is eſſential to thi 
Subject which it handles. If you will pleaſe if 


of giving the moſt nice and delicate ſort of Know 


It would be too long to tell you the pore 
lar Advantages, which it has above all tf 


vince you of this Truth. All that I will alln 
my ſelf to ſay, is only this, That there is 


a Mord in it, which carries not its * ; 


whereas in all others, there are two confideral 
Faults, which lie open to the fight, (viz.) Thi 


J afſure my ſelf, that the Reader will own 't | 
a Work of general Profit : to the Lovers 
Painting, for their Inſtruction how to ju 


to the Painters themſelves, by removing thi 
Difficulties, that they may work with Pleaſur 


{1 
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te Spirits, and precious Liquors: the leſs you 


| ; rink of it at a time, tis with the greater Plea- 
| ure, Read it often, and but little at once, © 
hat you may digeſt it better; and dwell parti- 


kularly on thoſe Paſages which you find mark'd 


| hich follow ſuch a N ote, will give you a 
Wlearer Light, on the Matter which is there 
Bhreated. Ton will find them by the Numbers 


ve 10 five Verſes, by ſearching for the like 


af it, and which are diftinguiſh'd from each o- 
er by this Note C. You will find in the 


I : ird the greateſt Reputation in the World : 

ung whom, be was not willing to compre- 
4 
Niitten in his own Hand. 
Th 


bat manner it was Perform d. The Love 


F bat their Productions are good. *Tis to be aſed 


15 ith an Aſteriſm *. For the Obſervations 


bib are on the ſide of the Tranſlation, from 
Number in the Remarks which are at the end 


Fetter Pages of this Book, the Judgment of 
be Author on thoſe Painters, who have ac- 


end thoſe who are now living. They are un- 
Boubtedly his, as being found among bis Papers, 


As for the Proſe Tranſlation z which you 
Bill find on the other fide of the Latin Poem, 
| muſt inform you on what Occaſion, and in 


eb 1 had for * and the Pleaſure ] 
=. | e which 


ley 


- whieh! . N in the. Exerciſe wg that mob) 3 
Art, at my Leiſure Hours, gave me the Deſi 
of .. being. acquainted with the late Mon. du 


FRESNOY, who was generally reputed 1 1 
ö 


have a thorough Knowledge of it. Our Ac| 
quaintance at length proceeded to that 5 0 
_ of Intimacy, that be entruſted me with his Po- 
em, which he believ'd me capable both of Un 
derſtanding, and Tranſlating; and act 
ly deſired me to Undertake it. The Truth ii 
Me had convers'd ſo often on that Subject, an 

| He had communicated his Thoughts of it Al 
Fully to me, that I had not the leaſt remain 
ing Difficulty concerning it. I undertook ther 
fore to Tranſlate it, and employ'd my ſelf i ni | 
with Pleaſure, Care, and Aſſiduity : afin 
| which, I put it into his Hands, and he Alter 
in it What be pleas'd; till at laſt, it was abo 
to his Mind. And then he gave his Conſt i 
that it Joould be Publiſb' d: but his Death pre : 
venting that Deſign, I thought it- a Wrong i 
his Memory, to deprive Mankind any longl 
of this Tranſlation, which I may ſafely affin 
to be done according to the true Senſe of the Au 
thor, and to his liking : ſince He himſelf hu 
given great Teſtimonies of his Approbation i b 
many . bis Friends. And they who were 


quai. i 


n 
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1 painted with him, know his Humour to be Nath 
Vat be would never conſtrain himſelf ſo far, 
„60 commend what he did not really approve. 

bought my ſelf oblig'd to ſay thus much, in 
"FF indication of the Faithfulneſs of my Work, 
0 thoſe who underſtand not the Latin: for as 
% thoſe who are converſant in both the 
Tongues, 7 leave them to make their n 
'F Judgment of 11. 
S The . which I have added to bis 
Work, are alſo wholly conformable 10 his O- 
pinions: and I am certain that he would nut 


fbem to explain ſome of the moſt obſcure Paſ- 
ages, and thoſe which are moſt neceſſary to 
he underftoad: and I have done this accord- 
ing to the manner wherein he us'd to expreſe 
Winſelf, in many Converſations which we had - 
{eogether. I have coufin'd them alſo to the nar- 
roweſt Compaſs I was able, that I might not 
ire the Patience of the Reader, and that they 
2 be read by all Perſons. But if it hap- 
peng, that they are not to the Taſte of ſome 
Readers (as doubtleſs it will fo fall out) 1 
rave them entirely to their own Diſcretion : 
41d foall not be diſpleas'd that another Hand 
L/ſhould ſucceed better, 1 ſhell only beg this Fa- 
"3-08 om 


"þ 


— 
2 155 Wo 


| Have diſapprov'd them. ¶ have endeavour'd in 


. 4 — . — 
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vour * them, that i in reading what T han 
Wiitten, they. will bring no particular Guſt 
along with them; or any Prevention of Mind 
and that whatſorver Judgment they make, if 
may be purely their own, whether it be in mf 
 Fayour, or in my Condemnation. 3 1 
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ect, to be rejected. ib. 


Jecond part of Painting. 
Fariety in bb Figures. 19] 
lhe Members and Drapery 
Uf every Figure to be ſuit- 

able to it. . 


the Actions of Mates zo be 
| mitated.. ib. 


He Faithfulneſs of the 8 2 
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contain d in this Treatiſe. 


what i Beautiful 'Of the principal Figure of : 


i hatſoever palls the Sub- 15 


peſign, or Drawing, the 


E 
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the Subject. 


21 
[7 Theory and Practice. 11 Grouppes of Figures. ib. | 
0 Foncerning the Fubjett. 13 The Diverſity of Attitudes — 
b vention he frft part of | in the Grouppes. ib. 
Painting. ib. ¶ Equality of the Piece. ib. 
L Ve Diſpoſt tion of the noun Of the Number of Humer. 


2 
2 f the Points, and Feet. ib. 
The Motions of the Hands 
and Head muſt agree. ib. 
What muſt be avoided in 

the Diſtribution of the 

Figures. 27 
7 hat we muſt not tie our 

ſelves to Nature, but ac- 
commodate her to our Ge- 
nius. | +1. 
Ancient Figures the Rules of 

Ipvitating Nature. 27 
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AI fiwele Figure, how 70 ze Of Bodies which are 4 
i - Ives. ib. fared. ib 
Of the Draperies. ib. Of Bodies which are conti 
M bat things contribute to guous, and of Fwoſe whi 
adorn the Pidture. 31 | are ſeparated. | 
Of precious Stones and Pearls Contrary Extremities to h 


For Ornament. ib. avoided. f 
The Model, ib. | Diverſii ity of Ti nts and 0 
The Scene of 'he Pifture. | ours. 0 


ib. The Choice of Light. i 
: The Graves and the Noble- Of certain things relatin 


ne. jb. to the Practical part. 
Let every thing be ſet i in its The Field, or Ground f th 
proper Place. 35 Picture. 
. of the Paſſions. 07 the Vi vacity of Colon 
1 Gothique Ornaments to S | 
avoided. 0 Shadows. 
_ Colouring the rind Fer * The Picture to be of [ 


BY, | A. „„ i 
The Conduct of the Tints of | TheLooking-glaſs the Paß 
Light and Shadows. 39] ter's beſt Maſter. 

Of dark Bodies on light| An half Figure, or a ul 
Grounds.” 43} one before others. 
That there muſt not be to A Portrait. 
equal Lights i in RY Ti he Plat of the Pit 
of White and Black. 457 der- Ligbts. 
enn of Colours. WW bat Lights are regui 


1 47 
| The Unies of Colours. ib. Things which are viciai 
1 of the Interpoſition of „ 5 Painting ro bs aulit 


TheRelation of Diſances. ib * 


be prudential part of a 
Painter. 7 5 
de of a beautifu ul Piece 6 
1 . 
fvice to a Young Painter. 
, ib. 
17 — be ſabſervient to 
the Painter. „ 


o 
e Original muſt be in the 
Head, and the Copy on 
the Cloth. 63 
e Compaſs to 1 in the 


bverfity and Facility are 


INDEX. 


Pride an Enemy. to e 
Painting. 
Know your ſelf. 67 


Mork. 17 
Every Day do ſomething. i 
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Of Table-Books. . 


The Method o F Studies for 


| @ young Painter. 73 
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Practiſe perpetually. ib. 
The dip moſt proper for 


and natural. ib. 


Nature and Experience per- 
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dele in. 
| = which ſhould. 

that Light Bodies. 

as in a Conve x Mirrour, 


pot * before- 
: . the * off. 


> 1 
ol fucata. ot 
| dele for. 
inſtead of 250, make it 520, 
"I read Ghirlandaio. | 
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. Diaitur bec, Hictura . hap ill vocari 


8 5 11 T PICTURA POESIS Enn 


fſimiliſque Poeſ !. 
Sit Pictura; refers Par 
queque fororem, N 0 
3 vices & nonul 
_ muta Poeſis | 


Quod ſuit oudica gratum cecinere Poete; 1 


Quod pulchrum aſpectu Pictores pingere cura 
Quæque Poetarum Numeris indigna futre, 


Non eadem Pictorum Operam n. 5 | 
e ur. 


- 4 


AINTING and Poeſy are two The Paſig | 
Siſters, which are ſo like in t al 
all things, that they mutually 7 4f-/in | 


are more 


lend to each other both their ν «x- 
WMWName and Office. One is — 8 
tall d a dumb Poeſy, and the other a ſpeak- 

i pg Picture. The Poets have never ſaid any ＋. 
thing but what they beliey'd wou'd A 
Ars. And it has been the conſtant endeavour 

b bf the Painters to give Pleaſure to the Eyes. 
nſhort, thoſe things which the Poets have 
ought unworthy of their Pens, the Painters 

laye © judg'd to be unworthy of their Pencils. 

E 4. -- oor 


Ie 


20. 

Mlateries; inde alta ſonant per ſæcula mund. 
Nomina, magnanimis Heroibus inde ſuperſies 
Gloria, perpetuoque operum Miracula reftant: 
 Tantus ineſt divis Honor Artibus atque Poteſi 


De Arte Graphica. 
Ambe quippe ſacros ad Relligionis Honores 
. Sydereos ſuperant ignes, Aulamque Tonantis 
„ vas: Divim aſpectu, alloquioque aue | 
| Oraque magna Deim, & difta ae reprlf 5 
„ ; 
 Celeftemque ſurun 0 operum mortali bus Jyren 


Inde per hunc Orbem fludiis coeuntibus era 
Carpentes que digna ſui, revolutaque Iuftrant i 
Ti * — conſortibus Argumentis 


Denigue quecungz ; in „ cælo, terraque, marin | 
Longius i in tempus durare, ut pulchra, meren 
Nobilitate ſua, claroque inſignia caſu, 
Dives & ampla manet Piftores atque Poetas 


3 The Art of p. aiming. 
| ror both © thoſe Arts, that they might ad- 


[Fore himſelf, have enjoy'd the Sight and Con- 
Caen of the Gods; whoſe © awful Maje- 


Flames, which ſhine ſo gloriouſly in their 


Forthy of them. * They dive (as I may 
by) into all paſt Ages; and ſearch their 


n thoſe, which by their Nobleneſs, or by 
Earth, or in the Heavens. And by this 


le Prodigies of Skill, which even yet are 


d. * So much theſe Divine Arts have 
a always honour'd : and ſuch Authority 
EE; 


ES yance the ſacred Honours of Religion,” 
ve rais'd themſelves to Heaven; and, ha- 1 
Ing found a free admiſſion into the Palace of 


f they obſerve, and whoſe Dictates they 
communicate to Mankind ;” whom at the 
| me time they inſpire with thoſe Cœleſtial 


Works. From Heaven they take their paſ- 
: ge through the World; and © with ooncur- 
ning Studies“ collect hunderte they find 


15. 5 


; ſtories, for Subjects which are proper for 
geir uſe: with care avoiding to treat of any 


cir Care and Study, it comes to pals, that the 
Jlory of Heroes is not extinguiſh'd with 
fir Lives: and that thoſe*admirable Works, 


e objects of our Admiration, are ſtill pre- 


me remarkable accident, have deſery'd to be 
bnſecrated to Eternity; whether on the Seas, 


29. 
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mm Præcipua imprimis Artiſque potiſſima pan 
Doris Noſe quid in rebus Natura credrit ad Ann 
Fan idque Modum Juxta, Mentemqai 


"es 
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27. Non mibi Pizridum chorus bie, nec Apollo 1 
TT: 
| Majus ut Eloquium numeris, aut Gratia al 
Dogmaticis illuſtret opus rationibus horrens : 
Cum nitidd tantum & facili digeſts lopueld, 
Ornari præcepta negent, contenta doceri. 


30. Nec mibi mens animuſve fuit conſtringere ni 
Artiſicum manibus, quos tantum dirigit Uſus ; 
Indolis ut Vigor inde potens obſtrictus hebeſcat, 

Normarum numero immani, Ceniumg; moretur 
Sed rerum ut pollens Ars Cognitione , gradati 

35 Nature ſeſe inſinuet, verique capacem | 

= n in G Gene uſu induat Ang 


MM 
ft 


Wh 


The Art of Painting. 


Pere be neceſſary to implore the ſuccour of Apol- 
, and the Muſes, for the Gracefulneſs of the 
Pee or for the Cadence of the Verſes: 


nuch need of Ornament, as of Perſpicuity. 


> 
| 


* by a jumbled Heap of Rules : nor extin- 
zuiſh the Fire of a Vein which is lively and 
1 . But rather to make this my Buſi- 


Time, may be ſublim'd into a pure Genius, 
heb! is capable of chooſing judiciouſly what 
$ true; and of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the 


Beauties of Nature, and that which is low | 
band mean in her; and that this original Genius 
7 long Exerciſe and Cuſtom, may perfectly 


poſſeſs all the Rules and Secrets of that Art. 

Fainting, is to find out, and thoroughly to 
derſtand what Nature has made moſt Beau- 
ul, and moſt proper to this Art; * and 


he Taſte and Manner of the Ancients: 


Fhich containing only Precepts, have not ſo 


I pretend not in this Treatiſe to t tye the 5 
f Hands of Artiſts, . whom Practice only di- 
IK refts;” Neither would I ſtifle the Ge- 


be preſerve amongſt Mankind. It will not 27. 


30, 


Back, that Art being ſtrengthened by the Know- 
edge of Things, may at length pals into 


Baue by flow Degrees; and ſo in proceſs of , _ 


bat a Choice of it may be made according to 


. Without 


5 P 3 S 


The principal and moſt important part of piece 1. 
Of what is 9 
Beautiful. 


De Arte Graphica, 


40. Qua fine Barkaries cara & temeraria Pulchrl 


Negligit, inſultans ignotæ audacior Arti, 
Ut curare nequit, que non modo noverit eſſe; 


ud apud Veteres fuit unde notabile di Hun, 
; Nil Pictore malo ſecurius atque! n 


45. . Cognita amas, & amata cupis, ſequeriſqz cupit 5 
Paſſibus aſſegueris tandem que fervidus urge; 
lla tamen que pulchra decent; non omnia cal 

QOQnualiacumque dabunt, etiamve ſimillima wei 

if 3 uamcumque modo ſervili haud Very ipſa 

1 Naturam exprimere ad vivum; ſed ut Arii 

{ „ 7. 95 | 

5 & eliget ex illa tantum Fleiss Pictor. 

a Quodque minus ihr, aut ee com 

„ IMS 7 52 4 

1 ; Marte uo, Forme re eneres 5 captando fan 


SK» 4 


= 


The Ar of Pointing: 
F Without which all is nothing but a blind, 


and raſh Barbarity; which rejects what is 
ignorant; which has occaſion'd theſe words 
70, and ſo overweening of his own Works, as 
6 Pe to themſelves of their own Ignorance. 

Phat we love; we purſue the Enjoyment of 


b {t to the Poſſeſſion of what we have purſu'd, 


rural, yer they may prove either not to be 
Recent, or not to be ornamental. Becauſe it 
not ſufficient to imitate Nature in every Cir- 
tumſtance , dully, and as it were literally, 

nd minutely but it becomes a Painter to take 


beautiful or is faulty, he ſhall freely correct 


: We love what we underſtand ; we deſire 


Fhat is moſt beautiful, “ as being the Sove- 
kign Judge of his own Art; “ what is leſs 


40. 


Wnoſt beautiful, and ſeems with an audacious 
8 afolence to deſpiſe an Art, of which it is whol- 


* * 


| pf the Ancients: That no man is ſo bold, ſo 5 


n ill Painter, and a bad Poet, who are not 


mn things which we deſire; and arrive at 


ſe ve warmly perſiſt i in our Deſign. In the 
nean time, we ought not to expect, that 
Kind Fortune ſhou'd infallibly throw into our 
Hinds thoſe Beauties : For though we may 
boht by Chance on ſome which are true and 


by the Dint of his own Genius,” * and per- 


it no tranſient Beauties to eſcape his Obſerva- 
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1 3 Utque Manus grandi nil ' Nomin Nd i} 

188 LN & num 

1 | | axi. | 

| fr. Aſequitur, purum arcane quam deficit Artis | 

Il! Lumen, & in præceps avitura ut cæca vagatu 

| | Sic nibil Ars operd Manuum privata ſupremu 

i . FE xequitur, ſed languet iners uti vintta lacertÞ 

Ill Diſpoſitumque typuns non lingud pinxit Apelliff 

1 60. Ergo lictt totd normam haud poſſimus in An 
| 0 7 


Ponere (cum ne — que ſunt pulcherrima dif 
Nitimur hec paucis , ſerutati ſumma magiſneÞl 

| Dogmata Nature, Artiſque Exemplaria prin 
Altius intuiti; fic Mens, habiliſque facultas : 

6 * Indolis excolitur, Geniumque Scientia complet;|f 
Luxurianſque i in Monſtra Furor compeſcitur 2 

Eft Modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique Fine 
Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere Rectun 


The Art of Painting. 


thing which contributes to a ſolid Reputati- 
pn : So che Speculative part of Painting, with- 


Object: But ſloathfully languiſhes as in a Pri- 
ſon: for it was not with his Tongue that Apel- 
er perform'd his Noble Works. Therefore 


though there are many things in Painting, . 
of which no preciſe Rules are to be given 


1 


vot omit to give ſome Precepts, Gfich I have 


{©Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, which were the 


ſition are to be cultivated, and that Science 


15 


but the aſſiſtance of manual operation, can 
| ; ever attain to that Perfection which is its 


16 becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot always 
be expreſs'd, for want of Terms) yet I ſhall 


| elected from among the moſt conſiderable 
2 which we have receiv'd from Nature, that 
exact School - miſtreſs, after having examin d 
ber moſt ſecret Receſſes, as well as * thoſe 


chief Examples of this Art: And, tis by this 
means that the Mind, and the natural Diſpo- 65. 
perfects Genius; * and alſo moderates that 
Fury of the Fancy which cannot contain it ſelf 
Ivithin the Bounds of Reaſon; but often car- 

Irics $2 Man into dan grow Extremes. For there 


11 


A In the ſame manner, that bare practice, of They: 
geſtitute of the Lights of Art, is always ſub- «nd Pri. 
ect to fall into a Precipice, like a blind Tra- 
Feller , without being able to produce any y- 


60. 


Fr Pr” 22 — n 
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His poſttis, erit optendum Thema mobile, " 

5 chbrum, 1 
Duodque Venuſtatum circa Forman atque Coral ö 
Sponte capux, amplam emeritæ mox præbeat Ani 
Materiam, retegens aliguid Salis & Documenti, 


Tandem opus aggredior; primog; occurrit in Al 


Diſponenda Typi, concepta potente Miner vd, 
Machina, que noſtris Inventio dicitur oris. 


la quidem prits ingenuis inſtructa Sororun 


prima Pic- fg Aonidum, & Pbæbi ſublimior 1 


turæ pars. 


e FR if Painting 13 


| h a Mean i in all Things ; and certain Limits or 

Bounds wherein the Good and the Beautiful conſiſtʒ 

4 d out of which they never can depart. 85 
This being premis'd, the next thing is to m, 
wake choice of * a Subject beautiful and no- — 
N le; which being of it ſelf capable of all the 70. 
[Charms and Graces, that Colours, and the 
Elegance of Deſign can poſſibly give, ſhall a- 
gerwards afford, to a perfect and conſummate 
Art, an ample Field of matter wherein to ex- 
patiate it ſelf; to exert all its Power, and to 


ö 1 | 
produce ſomewhat to the Sight, which is ex- g 
cellent, judicious, * * and ingenious 3 and at | 


[the ſame time proper to inſtruct, and to en- 

Ighten the Underſtanding. 

4 At length I come to the Work itſelf, 

4 and at firſt find only a bare ſtrain'd Canvas, 

on which the Sketch is to be diſpoſed 

E by the Strength of a happy Imagination; 

| which 1s what e en call Iuven- _ 

Gon. * 

So INVENTION i is a kind of Muſe, . IR 
Which being poſſeſs'd of the other Advanta- Lo doh 


| aiming. 
es common to her Siſters, and being warm w-” 


the Fire of Apollo, is rais'd higher than the 


it, and ſhines with a more glorious, and 
8325 —— 


13 b - 8 T'is f 
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; be . | | 5 , 5 | z : 
Diſpoſitio, | Querendaſque inter P ofetur as, luminis 9 umbre, : 


fiveoperis Aue futurorum jam preſentire colorum : 
conomia. Par erit Harmoniam, captande ab #rriſque * 


vo. nuſtum. : 


1 Suit Thematic, genuina ac viva expreſſio, Juni 
Argumenti. 7 extum Antiquorum, propriis cum Fempore forni 
: Inane re : Nec quod inane, nibil facit ad rem, five videt | | 
Improprium, minimeque urgens, potiora tenebit 
x. Ornamenta operis; Tragice ſed lege Sororis, 

Summa ubi res agitur, vis ſumma requiritur Ani 


% 


Tha Labore gravi, Studio, Monitiſque Magijn 
Ardua pars nequit addiſci rariſſima : namque, 
Ni prius æthereo rapuit quod ab Axe Promethu 
90. Sit Jubar infuſum menti cum flamine Vitæ, 1 
Mortali haud cuivis divina hæc Munera daniuſſg 
Don uri Dædaleam licet omnibus ire Corn 
| krhum. 1 | 


2 oypto Phra qy01dam Pi 3 Les 
 Grecorum n & mentis acumine crevit : 


Eg | 


be Art if Pads, "== 1 
# "Tis the Buſineſs of a Painter, in his Choice 


£ 


The Di 


mony of the Lights and Shadows, with the 9 
N Peu which are to enter into the whole; 
taking from each of them, that which will 80. 
moſt conduce to the Fee of a beautiful 
Effect. 

* Let © 60 thaw be a genuine and lively Ex- 
g preſſion of the Subje&” conformable to the uſe of the 
? Text of ancient Authors, to Cuſtoms, and to ; 
Times. 1 
« Whatever is wivial, foreign, or impro- 1. 


8 
* 


in imitate the Siſter of Painting, Trage- 87. 

| by: which employs the whole Forces of * 

Art in the main Action. 

; * This part of Painting, ſo rarely met with, 

5 neither to be acquir'd by Pains or Study, 

dor by the Precepts or Dictates of any Maſter. 

! F or they alone who have been inſpir'd at their 

| ith with ſome Portion of that heavenly Fire 
which was ſtollen by Prometheus, are Capa- 90. 
bi of receiving ſo divine a Preſent. FE 
Painting in Egypt was at firſt rude and im- 
erfect, till being brought into Greece, and 

. cing cultivated by the Study „and ſublime 
Penius of that Nation, * it arriy d at length 95. 


1 to foreſee the Effect, and Har- ien, er Oer. 


The — 


ſoever 
per, ought by no means to take up the ide . 
i principal Part of the Picture.” But here- —_— 


a eg e _ — 
r — 
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. _ 2902 Nane uftrata, & adulta Magiſri 


Wy 22 Nauen viſe 2 miro e labore. 


2 ſe A * ; . 
7 f | | 
3 « + '4 % # * # V — . * 


Dos * N Cymnaſia prima ful 
2 Athenarum, Sicyon, Rbodos, argue 9 
rinthus, 


Diſparia inter ſe, modictin R tione Lori 

U patet ex veterum Statuis, f. vg atque decni 

Arecbetypis; queis poſterior nil protulit Aas 
Condignum, & non inferius long?, Arte, Moe 


8 -, 
Thaw 


— 


e 
3 || 
« BOLT 8 
* 


vn. be igitur vera ad n norman Poſitura Jegetir: 
3 


en Toſitu- Grandia, inequalis, formeſaque Partibus ami | 


ma, Secun” Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria motu 


197 J. Diverſo variata, ſuo librataque centro. 


7 


*  Membrorumque Sinus 7 gnis flammantis a 

" __-- * 

Serpenti undantes flexu; ed "EAR plana, wn 

Magnaque ſigna, quaſi ſine tubere ſubdita tali W 

1 I 0. Ex longo deducta fluant, non ſecta minutim. e 
Inſertiſgue toris fint nota Ligamina, juxta 

Leezen n & Membrificatio Gre” 

Dan 
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that Height of Perfection, that i 1t ſeemed 1 to 


rpaſs even original Nature. 


ele four are reckon'd as the principal: name- 
bodes, and that of Corinth. Theſe were lit- 


of their Work; as it may be ſeen by the 


g Ages have produc'd nothing that is equal : 


ecution. 


An Attitude therefore 3 be * 3 


Þrding to their Taſte: * The Parts of it 
? Painting. 


ut be great * and large, * contraſted by 
| contrary Motions, the moſt noble Parts 


| foremoſt in ſight, and each Figure carefully 


| {poiſed on its own Centre. 


* cc 'The Parts muſt be drawn with Row 5 


bing glideing Outlines, large and ſmooth, 


ri ing gradually, not ſwelling ſuddenly, but 

which may be juſt felt in the Statues, or 
cauſe a little Relievo in Painting. Let the 
Muſcles have their Origin and Inſertion * ac 

cording to the Rules of Anatomy! : let them 
ES: not _ 


Amongſt the Academies, which were com- 3 
odd by the rare Genius of thoſe great Men, 


, the Athenian School, that of Sicyon, that of 
different from each other, only i in the man- 
Ioo., 
ncient Statues, which are the Rule of Beau- 

and Gracefulneſs; and to which ſucceed- 


Lor indeed that. is not very much inferiour, 
both in Science, andi in the manner of! its Ex- | 


Deſign, the 


17 


VII. 


ond part of 
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Deformata Modo, pauciſque expreſſa lacerti, 
Qualis apud Veteres; totoque Eurythmia pan 

117. Componat; genitumque ſuo generante ſequenti 


8 0 
Sit minus, & pundto videantur cuntta ſub y 


e certa licet nequeat Proſpedtica dici, i 

Aut Complementum Graphides ; 5 W in Arie 7 

v amen, | 

Et Modus accelerans operand : at corpora fall 

120. Sub viſu in multis referens, mendoſa labaſcit: i 

Mam Geometralem nunquam ſunt corpora ju 
Menſuram depicta oculis, ſed qualia viſa. 


vm. Non eadem Forme ſpecies, non omnibus Ai 
Yarietas in Ægqualis, ſimiliſque Color, Crineſque Figarii: 


127. Nam variis velur orta © lags Gens d i/pare 
Im ultu eft. 


WE 5 1 
os. cody Shale Membra, ſao Capiti conformia, fa 
Membris & Unum idemque fimul Corpus cum veſtibus iii 


| Veſtibus 
Mutorumſue filens p o tura imitabitur Adu. In 
EY 4 | | _ | h. 
actiones i- Es. 1 | | 


mitandæ. 


The Art of Painting. t9 
not be ſubdivided into ſmall Sections, but 
kept as entire as poſlible, * in imitation of 
the Greek Forms, and expreſſing only 
the principal Muſcles.” In fine, * let there 
e a perfe& Relation betwixt the parts and the 
Whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. 
Let the Part which produces another Part, 115. 
r more ſtrong than that which it produces; 
þd let the whole be ſeen by one point of Sight. 
| E Perſpective cannot be call'd a per- 
d Rule © for deſigning, yet it is a great 
b ecour to Art, and facilitates the“ Diſpatch of 
the Work;“ tho' frequently falling into Er- 
v it makes us behold things under a falſe 
Bipect 3 for Bodies are not always repreſen= 
d according to the Geometrical Plane, but 
Ich as they appear to the Sight. | 
Neither the Shape of Faces, nor the A ge, unt 
pr the Colour ought to be alike in all Fi- Varier i 
ures, any more than the Hair: becauſe Men 
cas different from each other, as the Regi- 
in which they are born, are different. 
Let every Member be made for its own, Ir. 
Wrad, and agree with it. And let all together 4. 7 of 
mpoſe. but one Body, with the Draperies Dry of 


120; 


ich are proper and ſuitable to it. And above 2 


let the Figures to which Art cannot give = 


The Ain 
vice, imitate the Mutes in their Actions. 7 awe = 
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the Figures 


n ˙ · * ůͥXuUbL⁹e0ͤ WT ates,” 


every Figurs 
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TEE dum. ; 
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„ 
bien Prima Figurarum, ſeu 5 Drama 


7 * ultro 
1 30. Profiliat media in 7 abula, fab lumine primo 
Pulchrior ante alias, R nec operta Figni 


— 


- + | Arglomerata ſimul ſint  Membra, 2 5 
Figurarum z 
Globi, ſeu Su @ 


Sumuli. Stipentur, circumque Globos Locus a vac 

Ne, male diſperſis dum Viſus ubique Figuri: Þ 
5. Dividitur, cunctiſque Operis fervente Tumultf 
Partibus implicitis, crepitans Confuſio ſurgat. 


10 ul., Jnque Figurarum Cumulis non omnibus iin 

3 Corporis Inflexus, Motuſque 3 vel Artubus om 
mulis. Converſis pariter non conmtantur eodem ; 
140. Sed guædam in diverſa trahant contraria Memin 
Tranſverſeque aliis pugnent, & cetera frangu 
Prluribus adverſis averſam oppone Figuran, 
Pectoribuſque bumeros, & dextera membra 

niſtris. 

N Seu multis cenflakit Opus, pancifoe Figurs 
7 of 14. Atera Pars tabulæ vacuo ne frigida Cam 
5 Li- Aut deſerta fiet, dum pluribus altera Forms 
damen Fervida Mole ſua ſupremam exurgit ad oran. 

Sed tibi fic poſitis reſpondeat utraque rebus, 


22 | n furſum " pk attollat in und/ 
1 


The Art of Painting. 21 
Let the principal Figure of the Subject 130. 


ſrongeſt Light, that it may have ſomewhat f 55. 
p make ir more remarkable than the reſt ; i. 

nd that the Figures which accompany it, 

1. not ſteal it from our Sight. 85 
Let the © Parts be brought together, and, xn. 
4 ile Figures diſpos'd in Grouppes:“ And let Fa. 
Woſe Grouppes be ſeparated by a void ſpace, 
Þ avoid a confus'd heap; which proceeding 

Rom Parts that are dispers'd without any Re- 135. 
p wh and entangled one within another, 
Vids the Sight into many Rays, and cauſes 
Liſagrecable Confuſion. 


* The Figures in the Grouppes, ought not, XI. 


nor the ſame Motions; nor ſhould they lean 

al one way, but break the Symmetry, by 

proper Oppoſitions and Contraſtes. 

To ſeveral Figures ſeen in Front oppoſe 

others with the Back toward the Spectator, 

chat is, the Shoulders of ſome oppos'd to the 
Breaſts of others and right Limbs to left, 

vhether the Piece conſiſts of many 

er but of few. = 

One ſide of the Picture muſt not be alt: 147. 

5 ile the other is fill'd to the Borders; but 1 . of 

q Matters be vo well diſpos'd, that if © any e Pu. 


8 ce ching 


140. 


; Appear in the middle of the Piece, under the n. 


Grouppes of 


The Diverſity 
«© have the ſame Inflections of the Body, A ,, 
3 


cc 
N n = 


"I 
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Numerus 
| Figurarum, bs genere ut rarum eſt , multis ita denſa Fig 


150. Sic aliquid parte ex alid conſurgat, & ami 
Agquiparet, geminas cm Aer org, | 


2 Pluribus 8 P erſonis D 4 ama ſupra 


 Rarior eft Tabula excellens ; vel adhuc fer Zu 
TIFF. Præſtitit in multis, quod vix bene præſtat inwllf 
Qauippe ſolet rerum nimio diſperſa Tumultu, 
Majeſiate carere gravi, Requieque decora; 

Nec ſpecioſa nitet vacuo niſi liberaCampe. 


LY 


Sed, 1 SORT in nag, Plures Thema ga 
requirat 
1 6 o. Eſfſe Figurarum Camus, ſpeaabitur und 
oc rata rei; non finguls enge ſeorſaſ 


xv. Præcipua extremis raro Internodia memii 


Ef 4 Abdita fint ſe fer. Fadun n nun 
exhibendi. a 


Motus ma- anet, Mate ue, 7 argue 
— S nulla manet, fqn » Vigor | 
capitis jun-  gauras 


Vier. Retro aliis ſubter majori ex parte atentes 


"Op Cages motum Monibus comitentur agth 
1 


it 
t 


— — 
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c mung 1. high on one ſide of the Piece, 150. 
Us may raiſe ſomething to anſwer it on 
the other,” ſo that 88 ſhall appear in ſome 


As a Phay i is ſeldom very good, in which Of the Mims 4 
ere are too many Actors; ſo 'tis very ſeldom —_ qe [ 
and almoſt impoſſible to perform, that | 
Tire ſhould de perfect, in which there 155. ö 
too great a Number of Figures. How RO 
b ſhould they excel in putting ſeveral Figures - 
| together, who can ſearce excel i in a fin- 85 F 
gle one? 

„ Many diſpers'd Objects breed Confu- 

ſion, and take away from the Picture that 
bolemn Majeſty, and agreeable Repoſe, 

E which give Beauty to the Piece, and Satis- 
faction to the Sight. But if you are con- 1660. 
ſtrained: by the ſubject xo admit of many — 
Figures, you muſt then make the whole = 
to be ſeen together , and the effect of the 

Work at one view; and not every thi ing 
ſeparately and in particular. e 

* The extremities of the Joints muſt be xv. 
dom hidden; and the extremities or end of TOs 
e Feet never. Cf 
*The Figures which are -behind 88 have e 
ther Grace nor Vigour, unleſs the Motions 1d Head 

L Ne Hands accompany thoſe of the Head. 7 7 

D OO Pÿ F . © | 
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XVIII. 


| Quæ fugi- 
enda in Di- 


ſtributione 
& Compo- 


ſitione. 


170. 


175. 


Natura Ge- 
nio accom- 


modanda. 


180. 


Ingratamque pari Signorum ex ordine quandax 
 Symmetriam ſed precipua in contraria ſem 


| Summa, igitur ratio Signorum habeatur in ami 
Compoſito; dat enimreliquis pretium, atqz vigorn 


Quidlibet Ingenio, memor ut tantummodo ren 


Multipliceſque J ie, bene agendi Terminus uni 
Linea redta velut ſola eſt, & mille recurvs. 
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Dificiles fugito aſpectus, contractaque viſi 
Membra ſub ingrato, motuſque, aftuſq; coat 
| Duoagz refert ſignis, rectos quodammodo traci 
Sive Parallelos plures ſimul, & vel acutas, i 
Vel Geometrales (ut Quadra, 277 riangula,) Form 


Signa volunt duci tranſverſa, ut diximus au 


Non ita Nature aſtanti ſis cuigue revindt 
Hanc preter nihil ut Genio Studioque relinqui 
| Nec fine teſte rei Natura, Artiſque Magifiri 


Pingere poſſe putes, Errorum eſt plurima jk 
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; | Avoid &« all odd Aſpects or Poſitions, and XVII. 


; What muſt be 
all n or forced Adtiors and avoided in 1 
> the Di ts 4 
| & Motions.” Show no parts which are un- up pr . 
_ to the Sight, as all — ff * 1 


lually —_ 

* Avoid all thoſe Lines and Outlines which 

pre 2 which make Parallels, or other 

- pointed and Geometrical Figures 4 ſuch 170. 

ue Squares and Triangles: all which by 

J lag too exact, give to the Eye a certain 

Wiſpleaſing Symmetry, which produces no 

od effect. But as I have already told 

ou, the principal Lines ought to contraſt 

ach other: For which reaſon, in theſe 

) ut-lines, you ought to have a ſpecial re- 

bard to the whole together: for 'tis from 

ence that the Beauty and Force of the pn : 7. 

roceed. | 

| * Be not fo trialy 17d to Name, chat, A 

ou allow nothing to Study, and the bent Of na th 

our own Genius. But on the other ſide We 

lieve not that your Genius alone, and the h r 

emembrance of thoſe things which you ο⁹ 

we ſeen, can afford you wherewithall to 

miſh out a beautiful Piece, without the 

uccour of that incomparable School-mitllreſs, 

ature; * whom you mult have always pre- 

at as a Witneſs to the Truth. “ Errors 180. 
5 . are 


n ad. cx a 9 * — 2 
e ˙ —⅜ͤ—oꝗ- peat. Sa . ny * 
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"Sed: juxta Antiques Naturam imitabere ol 
. cbram, 
1 ws * — ende Oßjedtumpue requirit 
e de, Nn 76 igitar Lateant antique Nunn, 


qua Natu- Gemme, 
| ræ modum * 


; 2 Faſa, Typi, Statue, celataque 5 Sion 
 Onadyz refert ſpecie Veterum poſt ſecula Menten;li 
Syplendidiur quippe ex illis afſurgit Imago, 
199. Magnaque ſe rerum Facies aperit meditanti; 
Tun noſtri tenuem ſœcli miſerebere ſortem, 
1 Cùm ſpes nulla fiet redituræ equalis in ævum. 


e 


li " Lola hi fer Farms, dum ſola Figura 


1 akad. TOE & multis variata Coloribus efto. 
—_ 


1 . Ane n nus Pannorum, 69 bills 0 | 
| 38 Membra ſequens, ſubter nene Lumine d 


pannis ob- 5 1 
ſervandum. TY | . Exh | 


The Art of Painting. — 0 
c are infinite and amongſt - many ways 5 1 
Vhich miſlead a Traveller, there is but one 
true one, Which conducts him ſurely to his 
Journey's end; as allo there are many N 
ral forts. of crooked lines; but there is ae 
only which is ſtraight. 5 
. Our buſineſs is to imitate the Beauties 1 
Nature, as the Ancients have done before 
jus, and as the Object, and Nature of the 1B 
bling require from us. And for this reaſon , e g. 
ve muſt be careful in the Search of Arc t 


| Rovles of imi- | 
ent Medals, Statues, Gems, Vaſes, Pain-teing N- 


hinge, and Baſſo Relievo's: * And of all o- 

ther things which diſcover to us the Thoughts 

and Inventions of the Grecians; becauſe: they 

Furniſh us with great Ideas, and make our 

I dductions wholly beautifull. And in truth, 1 90. 

alter having well examin'd them, we ſhall 

herein find ſo many Charms, that we ſhall 

pity the Deſtiny of our preſent Age, withour 

dope of ever arriving at ſo high a point of Per- 

fection. | 

If you have but one « gle Figure to work 

upon, you ought to make it perfectly finiſh'd, = 
knd diverſify'd with many Colours. 

Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon xXxII 

the Body; let the Folds be large, * and let — 

em follow the ee of the Parts, that they 99. 

"ay 


200. 


207. 
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Exprimet; ille licet tranſverſus ſepe feratur, 
Et circumfuſos Pannorum porrigat extra 


Membra ſinus; non contiguos, ipfiſque Figure 


Partibus impreſſos, quaſi Pannus adhereat illi, 


Sed modicè expreſſos cum Lumine ſervet & Un. 
bris: es | 


Quæque intermiſſis paſſim ſunt 2 ani, 


Copulet, inductis ſubterve, ſuptrve lacernis. 


Et Membra, ut * 3 expreſſa li 
certis . Jy 


Majeſtate aliis preftant, F orma, atque Decor: 
Haud ſecus m Pannis, _ A optavimu; 
 amplos, 


Perpaucos finuum flexus, ru gaſque, fricfqn, 


210. 


Membra ſuper, verſu faciles, inducere preftat 
Naturæque rei proprius fit Pannus, abundan 


Patriciis; ſuccinctus erit, craſſuſque Bubulci;: 


Mancipiiſque; levis, teneris, graciliſque Puell. : 


| Ingue cavis maculiſque Umbrarum aliquando th 


me ſcet, 


Lumen ut en, operis qua Maſt requirit 


Latin 
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the Parts ſhould be often travers'd (or croſs'd) 


be too much diſtant from each other, ſo that 


Wow'd, we are then to take occaſion to place 


| 1 be conſider d i in the Drapery. * * As ſuppo- 


ort: If Ladies or Damſels, light and ſoft. 


old, and gre It a Swelling, that ſo receiving 
the 


may be ſeen underneath, by means of the 
Lights and Shadows; nötwithſtanding that 


by the flowing of the Folds, which looſely 
compass them, * without fitting too ſtraight 
upon them; but let them mark the Parts which 200. 

re under them, ſo as in ſome manner to di- 
inguiſn them, by the judicious ordering of 
be Lights and Shadows. * And if the Parts 


Where be void ſpaces, which are deeply ſha- 


nn thoſe voids ſome Fold to make a joining of 
Fe Parts. « * And as thoſe Limbs and Mem- 
bers which are expreſt by few and large 
& Muſcles, excell in Majeſty and Beauty, 
in the ſame manner the Beauty of the Dra- 
deries, conſiſts not in the multitude of the 
plds, but in their natural order, and plain 
{inplicity. The Quality of the Perſons is alſo 


5 * to be . od ample : If FCS | 
Llowns or Slaves, they ought to be coarſe and 
210. 
is ſometimes requiſite to draw out, as it were 

om the hollows and deep ſhadows, ſome 


205. 


— 1 2 2 


wum confe- Qualia aalen, — 22 ane 


bdulæ Orna- 
| mentum. 


Gemma 


5 Prototy pus 


Conveni- 


Charites & 
Nobilitas. dum.) 
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 Latius extendat, ſublatiſque aggreget umbris, 


Zo 


C 


EL Nobilis Arma 2 Vi irtutum, ornantoul 


rat ad Ta- 


xxrv. Nee ft Ops nimilm Gemmis Auroq; refertm 15 
Ornamen- 
rum Auri & Rara etenim % in Pretio, ſed 1 wil 


. Que FTIR ex Vero nequeunt preſents videri, 
220. Frauen Prius Horum formare Juvabit. 


And Conveniat locus, atque Habitus; rituſq; decuſqulſ$ 
cutia rerum gervetur: Sit Nobilitas, Charitumque V enuſuy 
cum Scena 


xxVil. (Rarum bomini munus, Celo, non Arie Pein 


— ä—ä2ä—̃— — — oeoom—— — 
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1 A Light, it may contribute to extend the 

. Clearneſs to thoſe places where the Body re- 

| Wires itz and by this means we ſhall disbur- 

When the Piece of thoſe hard Shadowings 

yhich are always ungraceful. 
The Marks or Enſigns of Virtues contri- 217. 


ety, 


Kite not little by their nobleneſs to the Orna- Wie wage 


nent of the Figures. Such, for example as nit. 
re the Decorations belonging to the Liberal Pidur.. 
ne, to War, or Sacrifices. * But let not the xxiv. 
Fork be too much enrich'd with Gold or Ofprocihne 
levels, © for the abundance of them makes — 


cem look apy their Value —_ from the 

F Scarcity. | 

| * Tis very -orgedienti.n to make a Model xxv. 
br thoſe . - ing which we have not in our % 
[> and whoſe Nature is difficult to be re- 
ain d in the Memory. 
We are to conſider the 8 W XXVI 


ſc be lay the Scene of the Picture; the Coun- — 13 
es where they were born, whom we repre- 

it; the manner of their Actions, their Laws 

d Cuſtoms, and all that 1 is properly bclong- 

g to them. 
Wet a Nobleneſs and Grace be remarks- | XxXVIL 

Ic through all your work. But to confeſs 7% G. 

e Truth, this is a moſt difficult Underta- . 


ing; — a very r FEE Preſent, which the Ar- 
1 Fe : TO 


220. 
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225. Nature fit ubique renor, ratioque ſequenda. 
xxvin. Non vicina pedum tabulata excelſa Tonantis i 
* = cum Aſtra domus depicta gerent, Nubeſque N 90 
M tener Nec Mare depreſſum PG fans, vel 0 
Tu PO GATE fore cannis vaga pergula ** 
r Ju fe ä . locentur. 
0 . | 
ll} 230. Hes peter, mot us 5 corde repuſ 
3 2 e Aﬀettus, pauciſque coloribus ipſan 


_ OO” Tg poſſe Animam, atque oculis hens 0 
„„ Hoe opus, hic labor eſt. Pauei, quos 45 
1 Jupfriter, aut ardens evexit * æthera vin 
| 2357. Dis ſimiles, potuere manu miracula tanta. 


Hos ego Rhetoribus trattandos deſero; tanti 


I Egregii antiquum memorabo ſophiſma Magifii 
Verus affectus animi Vigor exprimit ardenz 
| fi 8 nimiùm — cura bort 
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| receives rather from the hand of Heaven, 

un from his own Induſtry and Studies. | 
In all things you are to follow the order of ,* XXI vnn. 
drawing or painting Clouds, Winds and Place? Wo. 
hunder towards the Bottom of your Piece; 2 27. 
nd Hell, and Waters, in the uppermoſt Parts 

fit: You are not to place a Stone Column, 

a foundation of Reeds; but let N thing ; 
ſet in its proper Place. | 
Beſides all rhis, you are to expreſs the Mo- 2 - 
ns of the Spirits, and the Affections or of the © 
Lffons whoſe Centre is the Heart : Ina word, *9" 
make the Soul viſible, by the means of 3 
Colours; * this is that, in which the 
Weateſt Difficulty conſiſts. Few there are, 
hom Jupiter regards with a favourable Eye 

this Undertaking. So that it appertains on- 

to thoſe few, who participate ſomewhat of 
. it ſelf, to work theſe mighty Won- 235. 
Tis the buſineſs of Rhetoricians, to 

at the Characters of the Paſſions: and I 

ll content my ſelf, with repeating what an 
eellent maſter has formerly ſaid on this Sub- 

h That a © true and. lively Expreſſion of the 
Paſſions, is rather the Work of Genius than of 
Labour an tudy. 


1 . We 


ature; for which Reaſon you muſt beware thing 1 N 


I; Here vil ſapiat Cithonnn FS nin 
Ill! Gothorum Ornaments modo, ſæclorum & monſtra malorun;Þ 
"0m a. ber Queis ubi bella, famem, & peſtem, Dic 
Th Re | | Luxus, 8 

Et Romanorum Res grandior zun, Orbi, 
| Ingenue periere Artes, periere ſuperbe _ 
ö 247 Artificum moles; ſua tunc Miracula vidit 
6 Ignibus abſumi Pictura; latere coatetSçSçgÖ 
Frornicibus, ſortem & reliquam confidere Crypt 
Marmoribuſgue diu Sculptura jacere fepultis, 


: Imperium interes, ſcelerum 8 fatiſan 
1 50. Horrida nam totum iuvaſit, donogue ſuperni 
Luminis indignum, errorum caligine merſi, 
Impiaque e amg ſacla tenebris. 
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We are to have no manner of Reliſh for 240. 
otbigue Ornaments, as being in effect ſo 3 - . 


zany Monſters, which barbarous Ages have dee. 
oduc'd; during which, when Diſcord 
&d Ambition, caus'd by the too large ex- 
Fat of the Roman Empire, had produc'd 
Wars, Plagues and Famine through the World, 
Pen I fay, the ſtately Buildings and Coloſſes 
Ell to Ruin, and the Nobleneſs of all beautiful 
ts was totally extinguiſh'd. Then it was that 247. 
bc admirable, and almoſt ſupernatural Works 
Painting were made Fuel for the Fire: But 
at this wonderful Art might not wholly pe- 
Wh, * ſome Reliques of it took Sanctuary 
der Ground, “ in Sepulchres and Cata- 
combs ,” and thereby eſcap'd the com- 
on Deſtiny. And in the fame profane 
pe, Sculpture was for a long time buri- 
under the fame Ruines, with all its beauti- 
Productions and admirable Statues. The 
Þpire, in the mean time, under the Weight 
is proper Crimes, and undeſerving to en- 250. 
the Day, was invelop'd with a hideous 
eht, which plung'd it into an Abyſs of 
ors, and cover'd with a thick Darkneſs of 
orance thoſe unhappy Ages, in juſt Re- 
ge of their Impictics. From hence it 
nes to pals, that the Works of thoſe great 
D 2  Grecians 
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unde Coloratum Graiis huc uſque Magiſtris 
Nil. ſupereſt tantorum Hominum, 10d Man 
1 Modoque 
1 255. Noſtrates juvet PR ame Labivew 
1 —— Nec qui Chromatices nobis, hoc tempore, parti 
15 Tertia Pars Reſtituat, quales Leuxis tractaverat olim, 
| Hujus quando mag velut Arte equavit Apell 
14  Piftorum ret e W N Color 
= 4 — altam 
=. . Nominis eterni ni famam, toro orbe ſmanten 


He don ut in „ 2 2111 fallax, 2 gal 
nuſtas, 
Et complementum Graphides ( mirabile viſu) 
Pulchra vocabatur, *ſed ſubdola, Lena Som 
Mon tamen hoc lenocinium, fucuſque, doluſſi 
267. Dedecori fuit unguam; illi [ed ſemper bonum 
Laudibus & meritis; hanc ergo noſſe juvali 


* 
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12cians are wanting to us; nothing of their 
ünting and Colouring now remains to aſſiſt 
ur modern Arrtiſts, either in the Invention, or 277. 
e manner of thoſe Ancients. Neither is 
bete any Man who is able to reſtore * the colouring tbe 
HROMATIQUE part, or Col. un, or to Pani, * 
ew it to that point of Excellency to which 
had been carry d by Zeuxis who by this 
n, which is ſo charming, ſo magical, and 
hich ſo admirably deceives the Sight, made 
mſelf equal to the great Apelles, that Prince 269. 
Painters; and defery'd that height of Re 
ation, Which he till PRIOR in the 
orld. 
And as . part, Which we may call 
: utmoſt Perfection of Painting, is a de- 
ing Beauty, but withall ſoothing and 
aling; So ſhe has been accus'd of procu- 
Lovers for * her Siſter, and artfully in- 
{Wing us to admire her. But ſo little haye 
Proſtitution, theſe falſe Colours, and this 267. 
ceit, diſhonour'd Painting, that on the 
trary, they have only ſerv'd to ſet forth 
Praiſe, and to make her Merit farther 
nz and therefore it will be profitable to 
to have a more clear Wann of 
at we call Cm 


D $ © * The 
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Lu eee vivmmque ny: nullum Gen 
Colorem. 
Quo magis adverſim of C Ty: Lavigne ys 
gum, © 
_ Clarius . Lumen 3 nam 2 ewido. 


270. | wo magis 7 Corpus airecun, aul prof 


quum, 
0 mee nel; 3 nam ifs wen n 


a „rr. 5 Ergo in corporibas, que viſe adverſa, renal 
Tuminum Integra ſint, extrema abſcedant perdita ſigni 
made =o gh Confuſis, non precipiti labentur in Umbran 
Clara gradu; nec adumbrata in clara alta 
ents : 
Prorumpant; fed o erit it ſen m bine argue wm 
anus 
Lucis & — Capitiſque unius * inf 
Totum opus, ex multis quamquam fit partibus,t 
| Litminis Unibrarumque Globus tantummodo fi 
280. Sive duas, vel tres ad ſummum, ubi grandius 
Diviſum Pegma in partes flatione remotas. 


275 
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The Light produces all kinds of Colours, | 
Wind the Shadow gives us none. The more a 
wh is nearer. to the Eyes, and the more di- 
&-8ly it is oppos d to them, the more it is 
hüghten' d. Becauſe the Light languiſhes | 
nd leſſens, the farther i it removes from its 
$roper Source. 


The nearer the Object is to the "RR and 


e more directly it is oppos'd to them, the 
ter it is ſeen; becauſe the KAY of wea- 


ſen'd by diſtance. 
fis therefore neceſſary; © that thoſe Parts 


The 


3 

. 1 

* „ 
35 : 


270. 


XXXI. 


of round Bodies which are ſeen directly »f the Tin, 


oppoſite to the Spectator, ſhould have the 
Light entire ;” and that the Extremities turn, 


i loſing themſelves inſenſibly and confuſedly, 


of Light and 
Shadows. 


Without precipitating the Light all on the 


| 


Yi Ne 


aden into the Shadow; or the Shadow in- 


the Light. But the Paſſage of one into 


27. 


e other muſt be common and impercepti- n 
. chat is, by Degrees of Lights into Sha- 


e manner as you would do a ſingle Head: 


Or if the Wideneſs of the Space or Large- 


0 of the Compoſition requires that you 


ss, and of Shadows into Lights. And it 
in conformity to theſe Principles, that you 

lpht to treat a whole Grouppe of Figures, 
ough it be compos'd of ſeveral Parts, in the 


os: ſhould 


Conduct 
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Sintque ita diſcreti inter ſe, ratione colorum, il 
Luminis, umbrarumgue » antrorſum ut corpmn 
clara 


5 Obſcura umbrarum requies ſpeftanda bag 
. Clarogue exiliant umbrata atque aſpera Cann 


Ac veluti in 7 peculis conve xis, eminet ante 
Asßperior reipſd Vigor, & Vis autta colorum iſ 
Partibus ad ver ſis; magis & Fuga rupta retrorſu 
 Nllorum eft (ut viſa minus vergentibus oris) 
Corporibus dabimus Formas hoc more rotundi 


Mente Modoque igitur Plaſtes, & Piftor, confi 
Diſpoſitum tractabit opus; que Sculptor in orien 
de Atterit, hæc rupto procul abſcedente colore 
295. Aſequitur Pi or, fugientiaque illa retrorſun 
up guata minits confuſa coloribus aufert : 
Aunteriora ſuidem directè adverſa, colore 
Tntegra vivaci, ſummo cum Lumine & Unit 
 Antrorſum diſtincta refert, velut aſpera viſu 
| Sicque ſuper planum inducit Leucoma Colores. 
300. Hos velut ex ipſd Naturd immotus eodem 
05 Inuit « circum 8 tatuas daret inde. ronmdas. 


Den 
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| Shadows be fo diſcreetly manag'd, that 


W Brcadth of Shadow to ſuſtain em, and that 
[dark Bodies may have a ſudden Light bo- 
bind to detach them from the Ground. 

4 As in a Convex Mirrour the collected 


they approach to the Extremities, in the 


rounded. 
Thus the Painter and the Scalpror, are to 


th one and the ſame Conduct. For what 


Tool, the Painter performs with his Pen- 


the Sight. Thus ſhall the Colours be diſ- 


per 


light Bodies may have a ſufficient Maſs or 


Work with one and the ſame Intention, and 


c Sculptor ſtrikes off, and makes round with 


75 upon a Plane * which from a pro- zoo. 


| ſhould have two Grouppes or three (which 
E ſhould be the moſt) let the Lights and 


455 


[Rays ſtrike ſtronger and brighter in the 
WW niddle than upon the natural Object, and the 
Vivacity of the Colours is increas'd in the 
Parts full in your Sight; while the goings 
| off are more and more broken and faint s 
290. 
ame Manner Bodies are to be rais'd and . 


W; caſting behind that which he makes leſs 

ble, by the Diminution, and breaking of: 
Colours: © That which is foremoſt - and 
neareſt to the Eye muſt be ſo diſtinctly ex- 
preſs d, as to be ſharp or almoſt cutting to 


9. 
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XXX. D We ſolidis que a F, 
denta & o- Subdita ſunt tuctu, non tranſlucent, ſed opact 
pace cam In tranſiucendi ſpatio ut ſuper Aera, Nubes, 

ibu. Iympida Rags Undarum, & inania N 

307. bent 
Aſperivra illis prope — bs 3323 
Ut diſtincta magis firmo cum Lumine & Un 
Et gravioribns ut ſuftenta coloribus, inter 
Os Aertas ſpecies ſubſiſtant ſemper opaca - 
310. Sed contra, prockl abſcedant perlucida, deni 
Cor poribus levioraz uti Nubes, Aer, & Uni 


Non duo | Non poterunt diverſa locis duo Lumina edn 
ex Cœlo | 


18 Lumina in In Tabuld paria admitti, aut equalia pingi: 

_ |= —_ Majus at in mediam Lumen cadet uſque Tabel 
1 31. Latius infuſum, primis qua ſumma Figuris 
— Res agitur, circumque oras minuetur eundo: 

14 . Utque i in progreſſu Fubar attennatur ab ort 

Solis, ad occaſum paulatim, & ceſſat eundi; i 

Sic Tabulis Lumen, tota in compage Colorum 

320. Primo à Fonte, minus ſenfim declinat eundo. | 


Po OP EK 2 * Sa © 1 F 5 

I #3 144 ; ISS &-Þþ ff + 4 S a 8 | 1 
. #* ö ' 
34 F 


per Place and Diſtance will ſeem ſo natutal 
and round, as to make the CW appear 


ſo many Statues. 
« Solid Bodies ſubject to the Touch, 399. 


XX X11, 
are not to be painted 8 and even of dark Bo- 


dies on light 

rent Grounds, as upon Clouds, Waters, Air, 

and the like vacuities, they muſt be pre- 

ſery'd * opaque, that their Solidity be not _ 

deſtroyed among thoſe light, Aerial, tranſ- 

parent Species; and muſt therefore be ex- 

preſs d ſharper and rougher than what is next | 

'W to them, more diſtinct by a firm Light 310. 

nud Shadow, and with more ſolid and ſub- 

F ſtantial Colouts: That on the contrary the 

f ſmoother and more tranſparent may be 
thrown off to a farther Diſtance. 

We are never to admit two equal Lights urin 

the fame Picture, but the greater Light 2%. 

iſt ſtrike forcibly on the middle; and thert Lge: in « 

tend its oreateſt Clearneſs on thoſe places of 

he Picture, where the principal Figures of it 31 f. 

re, and where the ſtrength of the Action is 

rform'd ; er e by — as it comes 


— 71 


* The French — K as s well as Mr, Dryden, s 15 wnintelligible ; g 
ch happen d by their miſtaking the Meaning of the Word Opaca, - 
mich is not put ſor datk ; but Opaque, in Oppeſaionro tranſparent : for 5 

white Gurment = te Poe Or. 


— 


3 | -F 
\ af] 


per- 


when ſuch Bodies are placed upon tranſpa-α 


—— 
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_ Fa Majus ut in Statuis, per Compita ſtantibus Urli, 
11 Lumen habent Partes ſuperæ, minus inferior; 
1 dem erit in Tabulis : majorque nec Umbra, «i 
„ 1 
 Membra Figurarum intrabit Color, atque ſecatit: 


8 Corpora ſed circum U mbra cavis latitabit obe. 
| r bi 3 
N Aqui ita queretur Lux opportuna Figaris, 
_ 5; Ut late infuſum Lumen lata Umbra ſequatur. 

| | * Unde, nec immeritd, fertur Titianus ubique 
wil © Lucis & Umbrarum Normam A; Race 
mum. 1 


— — — 


i 1 
! * 
ME |. | | # 


"a Purum Album oe poteſt pr opinſque mage 

| 0 3  remotum : 8 

1 2 Cum Nigro antevenit propit 5 fog 40 % f. 
notum; Pa 


te Art if Painting. 9 


Wncarer and nearer to the Borders; and after the 

ſame manner that the Light of the Sun lan- 

uiſhes inſenſibly, in its ſpreading from the 

Tat, from whence it begins, towards the 

Weſt, where it decays and vaniſhesz ſo the 
Egk of the Picture being diſtributed over al! 
the Colours, will become leſs ſenſible, the 320. 
[farther i it is remoy'd from its Original. 

The experience of this is evident in thoſe 
Statues which we ſee ſet up in the midſt of 

J blick Places, whoſe upper parts are more 
enlighten' d than the lower; and therefore you 

kre to imitate them, inthe diſtribution of your 
F 

hoid ſtrong een on the middle of the 

Linbs; leſt the great quantity of black which 
compoſes thoſe Shadows, ſhonld ſeem to enter 

mo them and to cut them: Rather take care 327. 
to place thoſe ſhadowings round about them 
hereby to heighten the parts; and take ſuch 
dvantageous Lights, that after great Lights 

eat Shagows may ſucceed. And there 

lian ſaid, with reaſon, that he knew no 
better Rule for the diſtribution of the Lights 

nd Shadows, than his Obſervations drawn = 
om a * Bunch of Grapes. : 
pure, or unmix'd White either draws an 330. 
Voject neuer, or carries it off to farther di- ofyun ad 
tance __” 
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Purum autem Ni rum antrorſun venit Oo 
fn. 


Lux fucato ſuo tingit, miſtetque Colore 
Corpora, ſicque ſuo, per quem Lux funditur, Ar 


A. Corpora junfts fimul, circumfuſoſque cum 
Colorum 


Endecke. Excipiunt, propriumgue aliis radioſa reflettur 


: Unio Colo- Pluribus in Solidis liquidd ſub luce propingii 
Participes, mixtoſque ſimul decet efſe Colores. 
Hanc Normam Veneti Pictores rite ſequuti, 
340. (Que fuit Antiquis Corruptio dicta Colorum) 
Cum plures opere in maguo poſutre Figuras; 
Ne comjuntta ſimul variorum inimica Colarun il 
Congeries Formam implicitam, & conciſa mini 
 Membra daret ny tolam en 1 
guram 
Aſfni, aut uno tantum veftire Colore, 
Sunt ſoliti; variando Tonis tunicamq; togan 
Carbaſeoſque Si inus, vel amicum in Lamine 
Umbra 


 Comtigni circum w rebus feu Colorem. 
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ace: It draws it nearer with Black, and 

rows it backward without it. * Bur as for 

ure Black, there is nothing which brings the 

Wbject nearer to the Sight. 

1 Light being alter'd by ſome Colopr, 

ver fails to communicate ſomewhat of that 

{ Phon 0 the Bodies On which 1 IT ſtrikes; and 

de fame effect is pertorm'd by the Medium of 

fir, through which it paſſes. 

| The Bodics which are cloſe tognber, re- 337. 
tive from each other that Colour which 1 
ppoſite to them; and reflect on each other, Tn 
at which is naturally and properly their own. | 
| 'Tisalſo conſonant to reaſon, - that the great= xxxvl. 
part of thoſe Bodies which are under . Do 
ght, which is extended, and diſtributed e- 

pally through all, ſhould participate of each 

bers Colours. The Venetian School having 

reat regard for that Maxim (which the An- 

nts call'd the Breaking of Colours) in the 3 ah - i 
atity of Figures with which they fill their 
tures, have always endeavour'd the Laion 
Colours; for fear, that being too different, 
ey ſhould come to incumber the Sight, 
therefore they painted each Figure with 
one Colour or with Calours of near Affinity 
tho* the Habit were of different Kinds, 
n the vpper Garment from the 


7 , * under 


— — . —— — eee 


34. 
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| poſituss Qua minus eft ſpacii abrei, aut qui purior {i | 
| | 370. i Cuncta magis diſtincta patent, ſpecieſq; reſervan 


xxxVIn. , > Eorley. 
— 1 Anteriora magis ſemper finita, remotis 
. Iincertis dominentur & abſcedentibus, idque 


Corpora 
one di- unam; 


 Comigns //| Contigua inter ſe cotant, ſed diſita diftent, 
LL ta. 


© ELSE. dew 
g— 


- 


De Arte Graphica. 
XXXVII. 
Aer Inter- 


Dudque magis denſus nebulis, aut plurimus Ai 
Amplum inter fuerit ſpatium porrectus, in Au 
e rerum e . inanes. 


355. 


More relativu, ut majora minoribus extent. 


XX XII. me mi uta proca Maſſom denſantir 


dla. 


Go yells n, Sylvaram & in Equore aun | 


XL. 


360. Diſtabuntque tamen grato, & diſcrimine par 


Extrelt 


The Art of Painting. 
under, or from the looſe and flowing Man- 
tle, by the Tints, or Degrees, harmoni- 
zing and uniting the Colours, with whatever Fa 
ras next to them. 1 
The leſs aereal ſpace which there is betwixt 350; 
and the Object, and the more pure the Air of the l 
by ſo much the more the Species are pre- — of 
ud and diſtinguiſh'd; and on the contrary,” N 

e more ſpace of Air there is, and the les 

ue it is, ſo much the more the Object is con- 

vd and embroyl'd. . 

Thoſe Objects which are bd foremoſt to n 
e view, ought always to be more finiſh'd, I DMH! 
an thoſe which are caſt behind; and ought 

have Dominion over thoſe things which are 


nfus'd and tranſient. * Bur let this be done 


lively, (viz.) one thing greaterand ſtrong- 377 5 
caſting the leſs behind, and rendring, it leſs 
ible by its Oppoſition. | itte 


Thoſe Things which are RAD to a dis Of Bodies 


nt view, though they are many, yet ought fn 


make but one Maſs; as for example, the 
ayes on the Trees, and the Billows in the 


F 


Let not the Objects which ought to be 3603 
Wrtiguous be ſeparated; and let thoſe which WY. 
gut to be ſeparated, be apparently ſo to us: wit hog 
let this be done * A {mall and 92 andof theſe 


Fore Ice. E which are ſe» 


*Let et red 


10 De Arte 8 X 


1 
„ Extrema extremis contraria jungere noli; 


erxtrema Sed medro 4 ut Yue © 4 W aaa Coloris. | 


fugienda. 


xin. Corporum erit Tonus. atque Color variatus aim 
Tonus & 
|  Cdloryatii, Querat Amicitiam retro; ferus emicet ante 


3.  Supremum in Tabulis Lumen captare Dix 
XIII. | 
Luminis Jnſanus Labor Artificum z 3 cùm attingere tant 
9 Non Pigmenta :  auream Ded vpe 
5 cem; 
Feu modicùm mane albentem; fot theris aft 
= Poſt Hyemem nimbis transfuſs Sole caducan; 
370. Ser Nebulis fultam I 5 7 ane 


bentem. 


+ Wop Lævia que . velut? Cryfatls, Med 
L +; M8 Ligna, Ofa, & Lapides ; ; Pi Hoſa, ut Vell 
* J 
Barbe, aqueique Ocul, cines, Holoſert 

"Plume, © 
Et Liquida, ut fagron Aru » re exegt 
3 nals 


hi 


0 


Let two contrary Extremitics bever touch 
ach other, either in Colour or in Light: 2 
t there always be a Medium partaking both e = 
the one and of the other. 1 4 
Let the Bodies every where be of different Diverſie of 
Tints and Colours; that thoſe which are be- — 
Wind may be ty'd in Friendſhip together; and 
at thoſe which are foremoſt wy" be _—_ 
r 
T Labour in vain to | paint a High- ah 
pon, or Mid-day Light in your Picture: be- „ 
puſe we have no Colours which can ſuffici- She. 
ty expreſs it; but tis better Counſel, ro 
jooſe a weaker Light; ſuch as is that of the 
yening with which the Fields are gilded by 
e Sun; or a Morning Light, whoſe white- _ 
x6 is allay d; or that which appears after a 
Tower of Rain, which the Sun gives us 
rough the breaking of a Cloud; or during 370. 
ſhunder, when the Clouds hide him from our 
iew, and make the Light of a fiery Colour. 
smooth Bodies, ſuch as Chryſtals, poliſh'd „LIV. 


Of certain 


tals, Wood, Bones, and Stones; thoſe - 


ting to the 
hich are cover'd with Hair, as Skins, the pra 


rd, or the Hair of the Head; as alſo Fea- OY 
ers, Silks, and the Eyes, which are of a wa- 
Nature; and thoſe which are liquid, as 
ters, and thoſe corporeal Species, which 377. 


De Arte Graphica: 
23 77 : Corporeæ Species, & Aquis contermina cundt 
Subter ad extremum liquide ſint picta, ſuperm 
Luminibus percuſſa ſuis, Signiſque repoſtis. 


 vtv. rea, vel Campus Tabulæ vagus eſto, levi 
7 — »_ Abſcedat latus, liquideque bene unctus Amiti 
380. Tota ex Mole Coloribus, und ſive Patella; if 
Quæque cadunt retro in Campum, confinia Cu 

IXLVI Vividus efto Color, nimio non pallidus Albi; Wh 


Color vivi- 


"= — Adverſisque Locis ingeſtus plurimus ardens: 


dus. Sed leviter e datus REO ori. 


cute Labore f mul cotant, velut Unit 


nba. | ; 
"op 

1 

E 

bo! 

LI 

| 

1 

: 4 


The Art of Paiming. Jz 
ve «ſee reflected by them; and in fine, all that 
Puch touches them, or is near them, ought 
ſo be “ carefully painted flat, in flowing Co- 

0 & tours; z then toucht up with ſpritely Lights, 

. and the true Lines of the Drawing reſtor'd, 

$ which were loſt, or confus'd, in working : 

the Colours together | 
Let the Field, or Ground of the dune xIy. 
& pleaſant, free, tranfient, light, and well 8. + o 
Witcd with Colours, which are of a friendly 4% the Pilre 
Nature to each other; and of ſuch a mixture, 380. 

r there may be ſomething in it of every Co- 
gur that compoſes your work, as it were the 
Rontents of your Palette. © And let thoſe 
WT Bodics that are back in the Ground be pain- 
ed with Colours allied to thoſe of the . 
Ground it ſelf. NE +5 
Let your Colours be lively, and: yet not XII. 
| ok (according to the Painters Proverb) a wo _ 

[they had been rubb'd or ſprinkled with 7 
ſeal: that is to fay, let them not be pale. 

* Let the Parts which are neareſt to us, and 

pſt rais'd, be ſtrongly colour'd, and as it 

re ferkling z and let thoſe Parts which are 

bre remote from Sight, and towards the 
ders, be more faintly touch d. 3 
Let there be ſo much Harmony, or con- 38 = 
t, in the Maſſes of the Picture, that all the XL VII. 


* 


— 


ua 


5 EA Thta fat Tabula ex and die bau. 
tella ſit 
2 Lax. | Multa ex Naur eue endes dla 


Gomm Nene — Sero ar n in mi 
age Be. 2 


| 110 


| bir; 5 f . y = 
Sura, vel 


integra Dimidia Effies, Pe 3 nt integra lui 
355 ber Ante alias poſita ad Lucem, ſtat proxima uiii 
| Et latis ſpectanda Locis, Oculiſque remota, | 

Luminis Umbrarumque Grady fit pitta ſuprm 


0 |  Partibus i in minimis ; Dmitatio juſta Jovals 
Efie. Effgiem, alterias referendo tempore coden 
5 3. 1. Conſimilet Partes; cum Luminis atgue Colni 


Compoſitis, juſtiſque Tunis; tuns parta Lai 
Ss n & ee micat Saad viva vide 


12 


e Art 'of Painting. 
halo wings may appear as if ef were but | 
ne. 

Let the whole Picture be of one Piece, urn. 
W as if it were painted from one Palette. ro be of one 
| * The looking Glaſs will inſtruct you in“ II Ix. 
any Beauties, which you may obſerve from bars, = 
Nature; ſo will alſo thoſe Objects which are _ sbeſt 

en in an Evening in a large Proſpett. 
chere be a half Figure, or a whole on 042, 
 beſer before the other Figures, and plac'd wr, » « 
rer to the View, and next the Light: 3 
if it is to be painted in a great Place, tho? 390. 
ta Diſtance from the Eye; be ſure on theſe 
caſions not to be ſparing of great Lights, 
be moſt _ CHO » Nor che ſtrongeſt | 
adows. | | 
* As for a "OTE or Pictures by the Life, I. 
u are to work preciſely after Nature, and . 
expreſs what ſhe ſhows you, working at 
e fame time on thoſe Parts which are re- zy. 
nbling to each other: As for example, the 
ys, the Cheeks, the Noſtrils, and the Lips: 
that you are to touch the one, as ſoon as 
have given a ſtroke of the Pencil to the 
hy leſt the interruption of time cauſe you 
loſe che Idea of one Part, which Nature 
a produc'd to reſemble the other: and thus 
un Feature for Feature, with a juſt and 


E 4 harmonious : 


— 8 . Vaſa Loco anguſto tener? pingantur, ami 
8 Junta . een z procul 2 Pitta, 1 
roci 
Sint & FAR variata 0 olore, ne. 
| Grandia Signa volunt Matis . fen ad 
. Colores.'. q 
Lunina lata, unigs ſimul endiqu copule Wo 
0 ' bras 
Luminis Extremus Labor. In 2. abulas demiſſa fem 3 


, la- 


i in quo 


Tabula e $5 fuerit Luz parva, Color clariſimus efts; 
"ED ce Vividus at 0”, obſcuruſque, in Lumin 
* erte to 

2 711 


8 "One ve VACKIS is divila cavis, vitare dee 
Via Fi Trita, minuta, fynul que non ſtipata dehiſcu 
Barbara, cruda Oculis, ragis fucata Colo 
| Luminis Umbrarumque Tonis ægualia cunt 
: Feda, cruentg, cruces, ferne, n 
e. meras, 
e & miſera, & ye ne * 40 
it 4 


U 
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Ermonious Compoſition of the Lights and 
Wadows, and of the Colours; and giving to 
e picture chat Livelineſs, which the Freedom 
d Force of the Pencil make appear, it 19850 4 
em the living Hand of Nature. : 
The Works which are painted to be den. W 
, in little or narrow Places, muſt be very" * PA. 
t e well united with Tints and Colours; 

let thoſe which are to be ſeen at a Diſtance, | 

be varied with fiercer Colours and W CE, 

| Tints. 

« Very large Figures moſt bow Room e- 400. 
nough, and ſtrong, ox rather fierce colouring. 
You are to * take the utmoſt Care, that Log lg TY 
broad Lights may be join d to a like Breadth 
of Shadows. 3 
If the Picture be ſet i in a as which ewe tin | 
wes but little Light, the Colours muſt be“ e, 
clear; as on the contrary very brown, 40 5. 
the Place be frongly enlighten * or in the 

n Air. 

Remember to aveid Objects which are fu „ 
hollows, broken in Pieces, little, and eo. Ws 3 
ſeparated, or in Parcels: ſhun alſo thoſe i, u 
ngs which are barbarous, ſhocking to the 
e, and party-colour'd, and which are all of 

equal Force of Light and Shadow : as alſo 

1 Which are obſcene, , = 410. 


wy 
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Oueque dabunt Formæ, temere congeſta, Ruin 
ee aun 1 ee Partes, 


= == - 5 fugis vitioſa,, « cave in contrari ia oli | 
415. Danna Mali, Vitium extremis nam ſeun 
5 inbæret. | 
vn. | Pulchra Gradu ſumin , , Graphidos fall 
um idea Yetuſte _ 
Tabula- Aſgþjlibus Signis, ſunt Grandis, Diſua, Pw 
Terſa, velut minim® confuſa, Labore ligata, 
Partibus ex magnis pauciſque effifta, Colorin 
420. Corporibus diſtintta feris, ſed ſemper amicis, 
rickor 17. ; Qui bene cæpit, utt fatti jam fertur haben 

x. "ys Dimidium ; Pifturam ita nit, ſub limine pri 
i tngrediens, Puer, offendit damnofius Arti, 
Qudm varia Errorum Genera jgnorante Hag 

1 42 * Ex pravis libare Typis, Mentemque Venen 
1  Inficere in Foto gud n non A e "an v. 


The Art of Painting. 59 
y, unſeemly, cruel, fantaſtical, poor and 410. 
etched; and thoſe things which are ſharp to 
be Feeling: In ſhort, all things which cor- 
Fupt their natural Forms, by a Confuſion of 
heir Parts which are entangled in each other: 
For the Eyes have a Horrour for thoſe things, 
bbich the Hands will not condeſcend to touch. 


vt. 


| But while you endeavour to avoid one vice, The prudemi. \Þ 
| al Part of 4a || 
: cautious, left you fall into another: for Pam. l 


Extreams are always vicious. 4. 

Thoſe things which are beautifull in the 2, Tr 

tmoſt Degree of Perfection, APIS: to 7 

he Axiom of ancient Painters, * ought wo. | 

we ſomewhat of Greatneſs in them; and 

heir Out - lines to be noble: they muſt be diſ- 

tangled, pure, and without Alteration, clean, 

nd knit together; compos'd of great Parts, 

ct thoſe but few in number. In fine, di- 

inguiſh'd by bold Colours; but of ſuch as 420. 

related and friendly to each other: And 

it is a common ſaying, that He who has IVm. 

zun well, has already perform d half his work , 12 7 

ſo there is nothing more pernicious toaYouth 7 _ 

ſho is yet in the Elements of Painting, than 

engage himſelf under the Diſcipline of an 

morant Maſter; who depraves his Taſte, 

an infinite number of Miſtakes, of which 

weeched Works are full „and thereby 42 5. | 
makes 
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Nee Graphid n Artis 22 citò qua 
" cunque 
E viva ho Studium TESTO: 
Morum quam Symmetriam, Internodia, Form 
43 0. NMoverit, inſpectis, docto evolvente Ma gin 
Alrchetypis; dulceſque Dolos præſenſerit An 
 Pluſque Manu ante Oculos quam Hole adocehin 
os 


” 
ſervite fi- ue Ve pu. nant. 
cCtorti, non 12 7 85 
Pictor Arti. 


LIx. 22 ew quecumpus avant; fo uge f 


C perf nature 1 placebunt; 
435. Sic ea que facili contempta labore videnturs: 
1. Aibereus quippe Ignis ineſt & Spiritus lis 


Oculos re- 


creaut di- Meute diu verſata, manu celeranda repenti 
verſitas & 


ö Ogkeeris fa. Arſque Laborque Operis grata ſic frauds lat 
Dean VE Maxima deinde erit Ars, nihil Artis inefe N 


ſpeciatim 
' Ars dicitur, 
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Hikes him drink the Poyſon, which infects 
dim through all his future Life. 

Let him, who is yet but a Beginner, not 
ke ſo much haſte to ſtudy after Nature, 
Pery thing which he intends to imitate; as 
Wot in the mean time to learn Proportions, the 
onnexion of the Joints, and their Out-lines: = [ 
Ind let him firſt have well examin'd the ex- 430. 
kllent Originals, and have thoroughly ſtudi- | 
| dll the pleaſing Deceptions of his Art; | 
phich he muſt be rather taught by a knowing 
blaſter, than by Practice; and by ſeeing him f 
erform, without being contented * to — 
ear him ſpeak. „ 
| * Search whoever - 18 aiding to your Art, ” LIx. 


rt muſt be 


kd convenient: and avoid thoſe * which ſubſervicnt io 


re repugnant to it. i _ * 
Bodies of divers Natures which are . ag- no 
| iver ity an | 
upp'd (or combin'd) together, are agreea-Faciliy ar 1 
le and pleaſant to the Sight; * as alſo thoſe” r. 
pings which ſeem to be {lightly touch'd, and 

rform'd with Eaſe 3 becauſe they are ever full 

Spirit, and appear to be animated with a kind 

f Ceeleſtial Fire. But we are not able to com- 

I cheſe things with Facility, till we have for a 

ng time weigh'd them in our Judgment, and i 
loroughly conſider'd them: By this means — 
Ic Painter ſhall be enabled to conceal the | 
Pains 
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440. Nec prius inducas T, abulæ Pigmenta Colin 
pM 8 A E xpenſi quam figna Typi ftabilita niteſcant, 
EP 


7 — te 
a. 3 


=. 1 Prevaleat ſenſus rationi, que officit Arti 


cculis. Conſpicuæ; inque oculis tantummodo Circinuseft 


| . Utere Doctorum Monitis, net ſperne ſuper 
ö 1 Diſcere, que de te fuerit Sententia Vulgi. 
= == Eft cæcus nam quiſque ſuis in rebus, & exp 
Xn FJiudicii, Prolemque ſuam miratur amatque. 
Aſt ubi Conſilium deerit Sapientis Amici, 
| 450. Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermiſſs labor. 
Won facilis tamen ad Nutus, & inania Vulg i 
Dicta, levis mutabis Opus, Geniumque relingu 
Nam qui parte ſua ſperat bene poſſe mereri 
Multi vaga de Plebe, nocet ſibi, nec placet v.08 


- = 


be Ati of Painting. 
uns and Study which his Art and Work have 
oſt him, under a pleaſing ſort of Deceipt: 
or the greateſt Secret which belongs to Art, 
to hide it from the Diſcovery of Spectators. 


N ever give the leaſt touch with your Pen- 440. 
l, till you have well examin'd your Deſign, 1 05 


8 


ba have ſettled your Out- lines: * nor till you — at 
ave preſent in your Mind a e Idea of pes JO : 
10 ar W ork. 8 on the Cloth. 


* 2 the Eye be Gatisfy'd i in the firſt Place, 5 Lan, 
againſt, and above all other Reaſons, . * 
| tick beget Difficulties in your Art, which AT 
Fit ſelf ſuffers none; and let the Compaſs be 

ber in your Eyes, than in your Hands. 

* Profit your ſelf by the Counſels of the 445. 
knowing: And do not arrogantly diſdain to, x11. 


M 
un the Opinion of every Man concerning ny 0 god 


bur Work. All Men are blind as to their 
n Productions; and no Man is capable of 
aging in his own Cauſe. * But if you have 
knowing Friend, to aſſiſt you with his 
ice; yet length of Time will never fail; 470. 
s but letting ſome Weeks paſs over your 
ead, or at leaſt ſome Days, without looking 
four Work: and that Intermiſſion will 
ithfully diſcover to you the Faults, and Beau- 
Vet ſuffer not your ſelf to be carried a- 
ay by the Opinion of the Vulgar, who of- 
ren 
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4 45s 7 Lum; Opere in proprio ſoleat ſe pingere Pift; 
(Prolem adeo fibi ferre parem Natura ſuevit) 

z. e Proderit imprimis Pictori ya% ceauliv, Me 

Ut data que genio colat, abſtineatque negati, 


Fruttibus utque ſuns aun eff fa por, a. 
venuſtas 

460. HVlribus, inſueto in fundo, Srecoce ub anni 
Foempore, quos cultus violentus & ignis adegit: 

Sic nunquam, nimio que ſunt extorta labore, 

Et. Ine invito — ae ia an. 8 

: FL. Vera e meditando, Mans Labor nnn 

te concepe- adfit. 

ris Manu 


1 -—_— Nee tamen obtundat Genium, ei s vigorem 
f. 


a Optim 


| The Art of Painting. 
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e himſelf, and pleaſes no Man. 
Since every Painter paints himſelf i in his 


| endeavouring to gain that, which ſhe has 


r Flowers the Beauty which is natural to 
em, when they are tranſplanted into an un- 
dy or foreign Soil, and are forc'd to bear 
fore their Seaſon, by an artificial Heat: So 


ceed. | 
* While you maditare- on theſe Trunks, and 


U 


k without Knowledge; neither give 

p your {elf altogether to them, and abandon 
jolly your own Genius, ſo as lightly to 
ange that which you have made: For he 
ho has a windy Head, and flatters himſelf 
ich the empty Hope of deſerving the Praiſe 

F the common People, (whoſe Opinions are 
conſiderate, and changeable). docs but in⸗ 


sd him. As neither Fruits have the Taſte, 


Hections on them let the Labour of the b_ 
"” mon. 


ary. 


wn Works (fo much is Nature accuſtom'd 4 4 
6 produce her own Likeneſs) tis advantage- %. 
bs to him, to know himſelf: * to the end that | 

may cultivate thoſe Talents which make 


b Genius, and not unprofitably loſe his Time, ; 


5 in vain for the Painter to ſweat over his 
Yorks, in ſpight of Nature and of Genius; 
without them tis impotſible for him o 


txv. 


* opt 


ſerye them diligently, by making neceſſary 2, «14 


do eaſily 


L. Optima noſtrorum Pars matutina dierim, 
Matut inum 

tempus 1a * cili banc e potiorem t N 
ori ap- 

tum. LE) f 


dick . Nulla Dies abeat, quin linea dubia ſuperit 
quid fac 2115 _ 
47. Perg; Vi zas, 1 ultus Hime Motaſa; ual 
LXVII. Libertate ſua proprios, poſitaſque Figuras ,.M 


5 Affectus * * ” 4 
inobſervarsi Ex ſe /e faciles, ut eee, n, vol 


& natura- 
| ee OY ; 400 


2 + "We Max quodcumgue Mari, 7 erris, . in ing 
Pugilla- 19d chrum i 

Conti gerit, Chartis propera mandere ah 

Dum nen, animo an tibi WI ian. ; 


47 ſ- As epulis nimis 3 Pi Geng, crocs] ; 
|  Pariit: Amicorum niſi cum ſermone benign. 
Ex bauſtam reparet Mentem recreats 12 
Litibus, & Curis, in Celibe libera vita, 
Seceſſus procul a turba, trepituque reno | 
480. Hillarum, Ruriſque beata  filentia querit... 


1Namque 1 r CL tors ee, 44 Linerdi 1 
16 


_ 1 


and accompany the Study of the Brain; let 

e former ſecond and ſupport the latter; yet 
Fithout blunting the Sharpneſs of your Ge- 465. 
Ius, and abating of its Vigour, by too much 
Aſſiduity. 


Joy i it therefore in the Study and Exerciſe of © "OM. 


pd Application. . 2 


Let no Day paſs over you, without a Line. The Paſſions 
| Obſerve as you walk the Streets, the Airs which are 


þ's; which are always the moſt ety the lels "Wo | 
ey ſeem to be obſerv'd. 

| * Be ready to put into your Table- bock LXI 
khich you muſt always carry about you) mY ” 
hatſoever you judge worthy of it; whether 

be upon the Earth, or in the Air, or upon 

de Waters, while the Species of them 1 is 33 : 
en in your Imagination. 

Wine and good Cheer areno great Friends 
Painting: 2 they ſerve only to recreate the 
lind, when 'tis oppreſt and ſpent with La- 
r; then indeed tis proper to renew your 
[pour by the Converſation of your Friends. 
either is a true Painter naturally pleas'd with 
Fatigue of Buſineſs; and particularly of the 

F 2 Law; 


he 


475- 


_ 46 Phi 67 


he Morning is the beſt, and moſt pro- EXVI. | 
ber part of the Day for your Buſineſs; em- . 


boſe things which 8 the greateſt Pains IxVn. 


Heads; the natural Poſtures and Expreſſi- 1 i 
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Tugenio, rerum e preſentior extat; 
Commodiuſdue Operis ad, ampledtrs 
| Ret. >< 


«04 


Tnfami tibi non 3 * t avara a pecull 
48 7. Cura, Aurique Fames, modicd quam Sorte lu 
Nominis æterni, & Laudis pruritus habenis, 
Condigne pulchrorum —_— Mercedis i in. 


Judicium, docile Ingenium, Cor nobile, Senſi 
Sublimes, firmum Corpus, florenſque Fuventi, 
450. Commoda Res, Labor, Artis _ «11 
e M. 7 gt er 3 | 
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* but delig hts in the Liberty which 
; 2 9 to the Batchelor s Eſtate. * Pain- 


7 2 naturally withdraws from N oĩſe and Tu- 


But, and pleaſes it ſelf in the Enjoyment of a 


_— Retirement: becauſe Silence and So- 
Itude ſet an edge upon the Genius, and cauſe 
Yoreater Application to Work and Study : 


480. 


Wd alſo ſerve to produce the Ideas, which ſo 


@nceiv'd, will be always preſent in the Mind, 


den to the finiſhing of the Work; the whole 
Jompaſs of which, the Painter can at that 8 
i emore commodiouſly form to himſelf, than : 


| any other. 
Let not the covetous Deſi ign of growing 


485. 


th, induce you to ruin your Reputation; but 


[ther ſatisfy your ſelf with a moderate For- 
ne: and let your Thoughts be wholly taken 


p with acquiring to your ſelf a glorious . 
ſame, which can never periſh, but with the 
orld; and make that the ares ore of 


pur worthy Labours. 

The Qualities requiſite to form an ex- 
lent Painter, are, a true diſcerning Judg- 
ent, a Mind which is docible, a noble 


art, a ſublime Senſe of things, and Fer- 


ur of Soul; after which follow, Health of 
490. 


dy, a convenient Share of Fortune, the 


ver of Youth, Diligence, an Affection for 
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ee Qs oh 
— voles Occaſio ange 47 A 
Ni Genius quidam adfuerit, Syduſque benivinlf 
Dotibas his . nec adhuc Ars tanta va 4 


 Diftat ab Ingenio longè Manus. Optima Dil 
— 407. Cen ſemur, guæ prava minus; latet omnibus Em 

Vuaque tam longæ brevior non ſufficit Ari. 
Definimus nam poſſe Senes, cum ſcire penii 
Neipimus, mn Manum yoo ag! 0 


nectus; 
Nee e h ferver juvenilis in Artabus ates 


The Ari of Punuing. 


* Art, and to be bred under the ITO 
fa knowing Maſter. 

| andremember, that whatſoever your Sub- 
Kerbe, whether of your "own Choice, or 
hat Chance or good Fortune ſhall put into 


ith all thoſe great Advantages which I have 
eration are things vaſtly diſtant from each 
pcher. Tis the Influence of your Stars, and 
Four Art. 


Nay, even your Excellenaies ſometimenyill 


bd, but only as things which have leſs of Er- 


ur Youth, 


. Jour Hand, if you have not that Genius, or 
Ipatural Inclination, which your Art requires, 
hou ſhall never arrive to Perfection in it, even 


ny For the Wit and the manual O- 


ſhe Happineſs of your Genius, to which you 
duft be oblig'd for the * Beauties of 


dor in them: for no man fees his own failings; 
F and Life is ſo ſhort, that it is not ſufficient for 
for ſo long an Art. Our Strength fails us in 
our old Age, when we begin to know ſome- 
What : Age oppreſſes us by the ſame Degrees 
hat it inſtructs us; and permits not, that our 
mortal Members which are frozen with our 
ears, ſhould retain the Vigour and Spirit of 


_ F4 * Take 


495. 
1 paſs for ſuch in the Opinion of the learn- 264 | 


Foy. Viribusextimulat vegetis, patienſque laborume | 


| Ordo Stu- 


— —— . —·-wA __—_ 
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ys lar agite, enen placido quos of 
natos a„Loonr aw 
Pacifere Studia alleftant franguilla Minrull 
Qr0ſque ſuo fopet igne, ſibigue opta vit Alumi 

£ja agite » atque Animis ingentem ingentinf 
Artem | | 

Blitere alacres, dum firenua corda ere 


0 


Dum vacua Errorum, nulloque imbuta Sap 
Pura nitet Mens, & rerum ſitibunda novarm 
Preſentes haurit ſpecies, HO bumida ſera, 


N 
diowm. tn Geometrali prilis Arte ray adulti, 
Flo. Si igna Antiqua ſuper Graiorum addiſcite Forman 
Nec Mora, nec Requies, noctugue diuque labor 
Illorum Menti atque Modo, vos donec agendi 
Praxis ab aſſiduo faciles aſſueverit uſt, 


An 
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„ Tike Courage therefore, O ye Noble yoo. 

; Huths! you legitimate Off-ſpring of Minerva, 

li ho are born under the Influence of a happy 

5 Planet, and warm' d with a Celeſtial Fire, 

4 hich attracts you to the Love of Science! 

| Exerciſe, while you are young, your whole 

9 . and employ them with Delight in an 

ut, which requires a whole Painter. Exer- 

riſe them, I fay, while your boyling Youth _ 

applies you with Strength, and furniſhes you fo 

vith Quickneſs, and with Vigour; while | 

hour Mind, yet pure, and void of Error, has 
pot taken any ill habitude to Vice; while yet 

our Spirits are inflam'd with the Thirſt of 

Novelties, and your Mind is fill'd with the 

rt Species of Things which preſent them- 

elyes to a young Imagination, which it gives 

n keeping to your Memory; and which your 

1 Memory retains for length of time, by reaſon of 

the moiſture where with at that Age the Brain 

pounds. You will do well * to begin with er,, 

? ometry, and after having made ſome Pro- of Studies for | 

es in ir, * ſer your ſelf on deſigning after — 

the Ancient Greeks : * and ceaſe not Day or 110. = 

Night from Labour, till by your continua 

Praftice you have gain'd an eaſy habitude of 

hitating them in their Invention, and in their 
anner. And when afterwards your Judg- 

Ji , . ment 
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e 115 Fudicium omen adokuerit Arn 


oF Singuld que celebrant prime Exemplaria Claſh 
Romani, Veneti, Parmenſes, atque Bonani,'' 


Partibus in cunttis pedetentim, atque ordine rift, 
t monitum. ſupra eſt, vos expendifſe juvabi. 
Hos apud invenit Raphael miracula ſummo 
72 8 Datta modo, VL enerefgue babuit hn nemo h 
| enceps. 
_"_ erat forme ſevit Bonaro ta a potent 


Julius à Puero Muſarum edudtus in Antti, 
Aonias reſeravit Opes, Graphicaque Poefi 
We non viſa prius, ſed tantum audita Pottis 
Ante oculos ſpectanda dedit Sacraria Phai: 
Quegue coronatis complevit Bella Triumphis 
 Heroum Fortuna potens, Caſuſque decoros, 
Nobilius reipſa antiqua pinxifſe videtur. 
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The Art df Painting. 


Part, th oſe Works which have given ſo great a 
Reputation to the Maſters of the firſt Form in 


Purſuit of that Method, which we have taught 
© you here above, and according to the Rules 
which we have given you; ſuch are the Ro- 
© mans, the Yenetians, the Parmeſans, and the 
BZaologneſes. Amongſt thoſe excellent Perſons, 
Raphael had the Talent of Invention for his 
| Share, by which be made as many Miracles 
© as he made Pictures. In which is obſerv'd * 
certain Grace which was wholly natural and 
© peculiar to him, and which none ſince him 
| have been able to appropriate to themſelves. 
| Michael Angelo poſſels'd powerfully the Part 
of Deſign, above all others. * Julio Romano 
(educated from his Childhood among the Mu- 
| /zs) has open'd to us the Treaſures of Parnaſ- 
 /as: and in the Poetry of Painting has diſco- | 
ver'd to our Eyes the moſt ſacred Myſteries | 
of Apollo, and all the rareſt Ornaments which 
that God is capable of communicating to thoſe 
| Works that he inſpires; which we knew not 
before, but only by the Recital that the Po- 
ers made of them. He ſeems to have painted 
'F Proſe famous Wars “ in which Fortune has 
1 crowned : 


| ment ſhall grow ſtronger, and come to its matu- . 
© rity with Years, it will be very neceſſary to ſee 
' and examine one after the other, and Part by 


vir. 
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525. 
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ED Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 

530. | 
Pingendique Modo grandi, & traftando Colm 
Corpora. Amicitiamque, Fa, 3 * | 


Luce ſuperfuſa, circum coeuntibus Umbris, 


Colorum, 
Compagemque ita diſpoſuit Tine, ut ink 


Divus appellatus, magnis fit honoribus auttus, 
Fortuneque bonis : Quos ſedulus Hannibal ami 


In propriam Mentem, * Modum mird Art | 
a evegit.. 


P Jur imus inde Labor Tabulas imitando judi. 


Egregias, Operumque Typos; ſed plura docehit 
Natura ante oculos  preſens 3 nam 4 & at 


get | 
Vin Genii, ex ildque Amen Experientia compit 
Mul. 


1. 


1 | 


7 be Art of Painting. | 


& crowned her triumphant Heroes; and thoſe 
ther glorious Events which ſhe has caus'd 
3 in all Ages, even with more Magnificence 
and Nobleneſs, than when they were acted in 
the World. 

| « The ſhining Eminence of Emme con- 
| 1 fiſts in his laying on ample broad Lights en- 
I compaſſ'd with friendly Shadows, and in 
C 2 grand Style of Painting, with a Delieacy 
u in the management of Colours.” And 71. 
| nan underſtood ſo well the Union of the Maſe. 
ls, and the Bodics of Colours, the Harmony 


530. 


of the Tints, and the Diſpoſition of the whole « 
together, that he has delerv'd thoſe Honours 


Band that Wealth which were heap'd upon 
Him, together with that Attribute of being 


ſirnam'd the Divine Painter. The labori- : 


bus and diligent Annibal Caracci, has taken 
from all thoſe great Perſons already mention'd 
whatſoever Excellencies he found in them, 


and, as it were, converted their N our iſhment 


imo his own Subſtance. 
| 'Tis a great means of profiting your ſelf, 


to copy diligently thoſe excellent Pieces, and S 
thoſe beautiful Deſigns ; But Nature which is 
preſent before your Eyes, is yet a better Mi- 
rſs: For the augments the Force and Vi- 
gour roof the Genius, and ſhe i it is, from whom 
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lg ego, Jum memoror or Gillies volubilis enj 


BET: uncle vices, variiſqus olim peritura ruinis, 
Crrdere Pieriis, Nabe meditatns : is 1 Als 
Dum ſuper inſanas Moles, inimicaque caſtra 
Borbonidum Decus & YindexLodoicus Avorm, 
Fulminat ardenti dextrd, Patrizque reſurgen 
Callicus Alcides premit Hiſpani ora Leonis. 


Pauca e N yr ws poo immorta thy 
auſus 


bds. 


Art derives. 1 awe tute; bythe $40. z 
cans of ſure Experience; I paſs in Silence | 
j 


many things which will be more amply treat- 
ed in the enſuing Commentary. 
And now conſidering that all things are 
ſubject to the viciſſitude of Time, and that 
| hn are liable to Deſtruction by ſeveral: ways, 
thought I might reaſonably take the bold- 
Ines, * to intruſt to the Muſes (thoſe lovely 


and immortal Siſters of Painting) theſe few 
Precepts, which I have here made and col- 


lected of that Art. © | 
| I employ'd my time in the Study of this 547. 
Work at Rome, while the Glory of the Bour- 
bon Family, and the juſt Avenger of his injur'd 
anceſtors, the Victorious Lovis XIII. was dar- 

ting his Thunder on the Alpes, and cauſing 

his Enemies to feel the Force of his uncon- 
querable Arms; while he, like another Gallique 5 
Hercules, born for the Benefit and Honour of 

| his Countrey, was griping the Spaniſh Ger yon by ro. i 
the Throat, and at che Point of ſtrangling i 1 
_—_ 
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barles Alphonſe du F rey. 


Po 


Fog Ainring and Pl are two Sifters, C 1. 


4 S Kc. "Tis receiv'd truth, that The Number 


at the Head 
the Arts have a certain Relation? of every Ob- 


to each other.“ There is no ee 


“ Art ( ſaid Tertullian in his v Ter, 
tlie particular 


Treatiſe of Idolatry) which is not either the Paſſage en 
| | RES which the 
Father, or tbe near Relation of another. oþjeroaion 
Cicero in his Oration for Archias the Po- . 


lays, « That the Arts which have reſpect to 
6 human 


ce human Life, have a kind of Alliance am 

* themſelves, and hold each other (as we 
i ſay) by the Hand”. But thoſe Arts whit 
!re the neareſt related, and claim the ny 
ancient Kindred with each other, are Pa 
ting and Poetry; and whoſoever ſhall throug 


ſembling one another, that he cannot t 
them for leſs than Siſters, 


by their ſecret Inclinations, which are ſo n 
ny Seeds of the Divinity. © There 75 a6 
within us (ſays Ovid in the beginning of 


Poets) . who by bis Agitation warm if 
And Suidas ſays, ( That the famous Sculi 


« ter, were both of them tranſported by 
« (ame Enthuſiaſm, which gave Life #4 
ce their Works.” They both of them 1 
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of them excite our Paſſions; and we il 
fer our ſelves willingly to be deceiy'd, bill 
by the one, and by the other; our Eyes 
Souls are ſo fixt to them, that we are ra 
to perſuade our ſelves, that the painted Bod 
breath, and that the F ictions are Tut 


* IS * 
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ly examine them, will find them ſo much 


They both follow the ſame bh andfib 
themſelves to be rather carry'd away, thank 


Sixth Book de Faſtis, there ſpeaking of 


« Phidias, and Leuxis that incomparable Pi 


at the ſame End, which is Imitation. 5 


bo 


Art of Painting. 
zoth of them are ſet on fire by the great A- 
tions of Heroes; and both endeavour to e- 
ze them. Both of them in ſhort, are ſup- 
orted by the Strength of their Imagination, 
Ind avail themſelves of thoſe Licences, which 
oll has equally beſtow'd on them, and with 
boch their Genius has inſpir d them. 


. - Pileribss atque Poetis 
4 eue n Semper fuit equa Poteſtas. 


Painters and Poets free from ſervile Aue, 
| lo n treat theirs , and their Objetts draw. 


ls Horace tells us, in his Art ot Poetry. 
The Advantage which Painting poſſeſſes 
bove Poefie, is this; that amongſt ſo great a 
diverſity of Languages, ſhe makes her ſelf 
aer tod by all the Nations of the World; 
Wd that ſhe is neceſſary to all other Arts, 
cauſe of the need which they have of de- 
jonſtrative Figures, which often give more 
igt to the Underſtanding, than the cleareſt 
iſcourſes we can make. 
egnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Nun gue ſunt oculis commiſſa fidelibus. 
karing excites the Mind by flow Degrees 
r Man i is warm d at once by what he ſees. 

8 2 Horace 


EO mourd, &c. Thegreateſt Lords, whole Cities al 
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Horace in the ſame Art of Poetry. 

9. For both thoſe Arts that they might advance, &. 
Poetry by its Hymns and Anthems, and Painiy 
by its Statues, Altar-pieces, and by all thi 
Decorations which inſpire Reſpect and Rey. 
rence for our Sacred Myſteries, have been ſa 
viceable to Religion. Gregory of Nice, aft 
| having made a long and beautiful Deſcriptin 
of Abraham ſacrificing his Son //aac, ſays the; 
Words, 1 have often caſt my Eyes ub 
HPitture, which repreſents this mnin 
ce Object; and could never withdraw thn 
& without Tears. So well did the Pictum i. 
c preſent the thing it ſelf, even as if the Afi 
« were then paſſing before my Sight. 
So much theſe Divine Arts have been alan 


their Magiſtrates of old (ſays Pliny lib. 3 7.) tui 
for an Honour, to obtain a Picture from tl 
Hands of thoſe great Ancient Painters. Bu 
this Honour is much fallen of late among 
the French Nobility : and if you will unde 
ſtand the cauſe of it, Vitruvius will tell jo 
that it comes from their Ignorance of ti 
charming Arts. Propter Ignorantiam Artis Ii 
tutes obſcurantur + (in the Preface to his fi 
Book.) Nay more, we ſhould ſee this adn 
rable Art fall into the laſt Degree of Con 


1c" 


the An if 25 ainting. 


Wy ſee the Age of Apelles reviving in our Coun- 


im in that wonderful Affection, which he 
to all who are excellent in this kind. 


Wevitom, begun and eſtabliſh'd by the Great 


=_ if our mighty Monarch, who yields 
in nothing to the Magnanimity of Alexander 
the Creat, had not ſhown as much Love for 
painting, as for Valour in the Wars: we dai- 
Wy ſee him encouraging this noble Art, by the 
conſiderable Preſents which he makes to his 
Þ chief Painter. And he has alſo founded an- as. le 
Aeademy for the Progreſs and Perfectionating 80 
Jof Painting, which his * firſt Miniſter ho- r. Col- 
Inours with his Protection, his Care, and fre- 
quent Viſits: inſomuch that we might ſhort- 


rey, together with all the beauteous Arts, if 
our generous Nobility, who follow our in- 
comparable King with ſo much Ardour and 
Courage in thoſe Dangers, to which he ex- 
oſes his Sacred Perſon, for the Greatneſs 
and Glory of his Kingdom, would imitate 


hoſe Perſons who were the moſt conſide- 
gable in ancient Greece, either for Birth or 
crit, took a molt particular Care, for ma- 
Ages, to be inſtructed in the Art of Pain- 
ing: following that laudable and profitable 


lexander, which was, to learn how to 
1 2 And Pliny who gives Teſtimony to 
i, _ „ this 


$; 
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this, in the tenth Chapter of his 35h Book 
tells us farther (ſpeaking of Pamphilus, th 
| Maſter of Apelles) That it was by the Auth 
ty of Alexander, that firſt at Sicyon, and af. 
wards thro all Greece, the young Gentle 
 learn'd before all other things to deſign upon Ju 
blets of boxen-Wood , and that the firſt Plug 
among all the liberal Arts was given to Pai 
ting. And that which makes it evident, th 
they were very knowing in this Art, is ue 
Love and eſteem which they had for Painten 
Demetrius gave high Teſtimonies of this 
when he beſieg'd the City of Rhodes. Fork 
Vas pleas'd to employ ſome part of that tin i 
which he ow'd to the Care of his Arms, u 
_ viſiting Protogenes, who was then drawing 
the Picture of /aly/us. This Ialyſus, (ſays Pl 
inder d King Demetrius from taking Rhode 
out of fear, left he ſhould burn the Pictures; auf 
not being able to fire the Town on any other ij 
be was pleas d rather to ſpare the Painting, tha 
to take the Victory, which was already in li 
Hands. Protogenes, at that time had his Paw 
ting- room in a Garden out of the Town, a 
very near the Camp of the Enemies, wher 
he was daily finiſhing thoſe Pieces which it 
had already begun; the Noiſe of Soldiers" 
being capable of interrupting bis W | 
F 5 | UT vs 


Art of Paiming. 


5 his Preſence, and asking him, what made 
n ſo bold, as to work in the midſt of Enemies: 
Je anſwer'd the King, That he underſtood the 


| ' not againſt the Arts. This oblig'd Deme- 


pat Hand, which by this means he ſav'd 


Herander had no greater Pleaſure, than when 
he was in the Painting-room of Apelles; where 
ge commonly was found. And that Painter 


re receiv'd from him a ſenſible Teſtimony 
0 df Love and Eſteem, which that Monarch 


led (by reaſon of her admirable Beauty) one 
his Concubines, call'd Campa/pe, who had the 


reateſt Share in his Affections; and perceiving, 


in that Art, never painted on any thing, but 


G 4 


But Demetrius cauſing him to be brought in- 


War which he made, was againſt the Rhodians, 


Vusto appoint him Guards, for his Security; 
eng infinitely pleas'd, that he could preſerve 


om the Barburity and Inſolence of Soldiers. 


bad for him: for having caus'd him to paint 


Pat Apelles was wounded with the ſame fa- 
pldart of Beauty, he made a preſent of her ro 
Im. In that Age, ſo great a Deference was 
ad to Painting, that they who had any Maſte- 


hat was portable from one Place to another, 

d what could be ſecur d from burning. They 
ook a particular Care, (ſays Pliny in the place 
wove-cited) not to paint any ching againſt "WM 


. 
. 


Wall, which could only belong to one M 
mov'd in caſe of an accidental Fire. M 


in all Cities, and the Painter himſelf war 
ſpected, as a common Good to all the Mal 
See this excellent Author, and you ſhall fn 
that the 10 Chapter of his 35** Book is fill 


nours which were aſcrib'd to it. You will tha 
find, that it was not permitted to any but th 
of noble Blood, to profeſs it. Francis the Fi 
(as Vaſari tells us) was in love with Painting 
to that degree, that he allur'd out of Ita) il 
the beſt Maſters ; that this Art might flouiil 
in his own Kingdom: And amongſt othe 
Leonardo da Vinci; who after having contin 
ed for ſome time in France, died at Fontan 


ding Tears over him. Charles the Fifth, hu 


are now remaining in the World. Kidoli 
in his Lite of Titian, ſays, That Emperor u 


| of that Artif, who was then drowing hi Þ 
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ſter, and muſt always remain in the ay | 
place; and for that Reaſon, could not be v 


were not ſuffer'd to keep a Picture, as it wer 
in Priſon, on the Walls: It dwelt in comma 


with the Praiſes of this Art, and with the H 


bleau, in the Arms of that great King, wh 
could not behold his Death, without hal 


adorn'd Spain, with the nobleſt Pictures whid 


Day took up a Pencil, which fell from the Hi 


Cur 


Art of Painting. 
ue; and upon the Complement which Titian 
de him on this Occaſion, he ſaid theſe Words, 
tian has deſerv'd to be ſerv'd by Czar. And 
the ſame Life *'tis remarkable, That the Em- 
bror valued himſelf, not ſo much in ſubjecting 
| lingdoms and Provinces, as that he had been 
rice made Immortal by the Hand of Titian. 


(ous Life in Ridolphi, you will there ſee the = 
cation of all thoſe Honours, which he re- 


p too much Time here to recount all the 


reateſt Lords who compos'd the Court of 
bat Emperor, not being able to refrain from 
pme Marks of Jealouſy, upon the Preference 
hich he made of the Perſon, and Converſa- 
on of 73744, to that of all his other Cour- 

ters; he freely told them, That he could ne- 
want a Court, or Courtiers; but he could not 
we Titian always with him. ' Accordingly, 


nt him Money, which, ordinarily ſpeaking, 


as a great Sum, he always did it with this 


be) were above any Price. After the Example 
W waa Worthies of Antiquity, who bought 


WF you will but take the Pains to read this =: 


teiv'd from Charles the Fifth. It would take 


particulars: I will only obſerve, that the 


Fc heap'd Riches on him, and whenſoever he 


bliging Teſtimony, That his Deſign was not 
p pay him the Value of his Pictures, becauſe 


the EE 
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CY the rareſt Pictures with Buſhels of Gol, 
without counting the Weight, or the Nun 
ber of the Pieces, In nummo aureo, menſui 
accepit, non numero (ſays Pliny, ſpeaking q 
Apelles.) Quinctilian infers from hence, thy 
there is nothing more noble than the Art of Paint 
ing; becauſe other things for the moſt pu 
are Merchandiſe, and bought at certain Rate; 
Moſt things for this very reaſon, ſays he, ar 
vile, becauſe they have a Price. Pleraque bx 
ipſo poſſunt videri vilia, quod pretium haben 
See the 34), 35*D, and 36 Books of Pliy 
Many great Perſons have lov'd it with an: 
treme Paſſion, and have exercis'd themſehe 
in it with Delight. Amongſt others, Leliu 
Fabius, one of thoſe famous Romans, whe 


5 (as Cicero relates) after he had taſted Painting 


e Painting is to Job out, and throughly to und 


and had praftis'd it, would be call'd Falin 

Pictor: As alfo Turpilius, a Roman Knight 

| Labeo, Pretor & Conſul, Quintus Pedius; tn 
Poets Ennius and Pacuvius; Socrates, Plat 
Metrodorus, Pyrrho, Commodus, Nero, Veſuſ 
ſean, Alexander Severus, Antoninus, and m 
ny other Kings and Emperors, who thoug 
it not below their Majeſty, to employ low 
part of their Time in this honourable Art. 
The principal and moſs important part | 


Mi 


Art of Þ Painting. 


nd, what Nature hath made moſt beautiful, 
ud moſt proper to this Art, &c. Obſerve here 
he Rock on which the greateſt part of the 


| ey make a bad Choice in Nature it ſelf; 
hether it be, that they have not ſeen the 


few Perſons; tis difficult to make a Choice 
it, as may ſerve us for a Model. 


ug to the Guſt and Manner of the Ancients, &c. 
hat is to ſay, according to the Statues, the 


vell of the Grecians, as of the Romans. 
ent (or Antique) is that which has been 


s were ruin'd by War. Theſe ancient 


em have been ſo careful to > give them that 
Per- 


cient Pieces, to find thoſe Beauties; or that 
happy Genius, and the beautiful Nature, is 
pt of the Growth of their Countrey. And 
pconfeſs the Truth, that which is naturally 
autiful is ſo very rare, that it is diſcover'd 


it, and to form to our ſelves ſuch an Idea 


And that a Choice of it may be made Accor 


e from their Beginning have been the . 
Wit of Beauty, and in effect, the Autbors of 


mib Painters have ſplit: Moſt of that Na- 
jon know how to imitate Nature, at leaſt as 
gell as the Painters of other Countries; but 


Sas; 


sſo-Relievo's, and the other Ancient Pieces, 


ade from the Time of Alexander the Great, 
that of Phocas; during whoſe Empire the 


Perfection, which is ſtill to be obſery di 
them, that they made uſe not only of 
ſingle Body, whereby they form'd them, hy 


| gular Parts to compoſe from them a beautit 
"Whole. © The Sculptors (ſays Maximus Ty 
c as, in his 7h Diſſertation) with admin 
« Artifice, choſe out of many Bodies thoſe Pi 


& and out of that Diverſity made but one Si 
<« tue But this Mixture is made with ſo mi 
e Prudence, and Propriety, that they ſeen 
& have taken but one only perfect Beauty. 4 
“ Jet us not imagine that we can ever find u 
& natural Beauty, which can diſpute with Su 
e ftues that Art, which has always ſomeuli 


preſum'd, that in the Choice which they m 
of thoſe Parts, they follow'd the Opinion: 


follow each other. For Beauty (ſays G 


cc len) is nothing elſe but a juſt Accord, aud in 
© tual Harmony of the Members, animated | 
e a healthful Conſtitution. And Men” (i 
the ſame Author) “ commend a certain Sta 
« of Polycletus, which + call the Rule, a 


Obſervations on the 


of many, from which they took the moſt; 


c which appear'd to them the moſt beautiſi 


cc more perfect than Nature.” Dis allo to 


the Phyſicians, who at that time were ve 
capable of inſtructing them in the Rules 
Beauty: Since Beauty and Health ordinan 


6c « qyhi 
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Proportion ſo exact, that it is not poſſible to 
find a Fault in it. From: what I have quo- 
ed, we may conclude, that the ancient Pieces 


phat Account none have preſum'd to conteſt 


uwoted as Models of the moſt perfect Beauty. 
vid, in the 1 2h Book of his Metamorphoſes, 
chere he deſcribes Cyllarus, the moſt beauti- 


'rotefilaus) and praiſing the Beauty of his 


e truly beautiful, becauſe they reſemble the 
beauties of Nature; and That Nature will e- 
er be beautiful which reſembles thoſe Beau- 


jes of Antiquity. *Tis now evident, upon 


e Proportion of thoſe ancient Pieces; and 
hat on the contrary, they have always been 


ul of all the Centaurs, ſays, That he had ſo 

tat a Vivacity in his Countenance, his Neck, 
is Shoulders, his Hands, and Stomach were ſo 
ur, that it is certain the manly part of him 
as as beautiful, as the moſt celebrated Statues. 
ind Philoſtratus, in his Heroics (ſpeaking of 


ace, ſays, * That the Form of his Noſe was 
ſquare, as if it had been of a Statue: And 
another Place, ſpeaking of Euphorbus, he 
W's, © That his Beauty had gain'd the Aﬀe- 
ions of all the Greeks, and that it reſem- 
bled Sa nearly the Fee of a Statue, that 
0 one 


= which Fan that Name, for having " 
Wh 1rfeft an Agreement in all its Parts, and 4 


94 


one migbt have taken bim for Apollo.“ |; 
ter wards alſo (ſpeaking of the Beauty of Ny 
Pfolemus, and of his likeneſs to his Father / 


© bad the ſame advantage over him, as Stam 
have over the Beauty of living Men. 


Workmen, or rather leſs good: for thou 
their Works were much inferior to the 4 
tiſts of the firſt Form, yet ſomewhat of Gres 
neſs is to be ſeen in them, and ſomewhat d 
harmonious in the Diſtribution of their Pam 


very one of them avail'd himſelf of that 
nius. Thoſe Starues were the greateſt Om 
Book of Pauſanias, to find the prodigiou 


Quantity of them, whether within, or with 


'ven the Fields, or on the Tombs. Statut 
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chilles) he ſays, © That in Beauty his Fat 


This ought to be underſtood of the fainſ 
Statues, for amongſt the multitude of Sa 
ptors which were in Greece and Italy, tis in 


poſhble but ſome of them muſt have been hy 


which makes it evident; that at that time they 
wrought on common Principles, and that: 


Principles, according to his Capacity and Gt 


ments of Greece; we need onely open tit 


out their Temples, or in the croſſing of Street 
or in the Squares, and publique Places, o 


were erected to the Muſes, to the Nympli 
to A, to great Captains, to Magiſras 
1 Pi 
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Philoſophers, and Poets: In ſhort, they were 


W ninent, either in Defence of their Countrey, 
ud moſt authentique Way, both amongſt the 


brecia tranſported from thence, not onely 


ong with them the moſt excellent of their 


ſntonine. Theſe are thoſe Beauties which 
he true Fountains of Science; 
o draw for their own uſe, without amuſing 
nner of their Maſters, after whom they 
eep, and from whom they are unwilling to 


© Meanneſs of their Genius. It belongs 


rp to all thoſe who had made themſelves 


r for any noble Action, which deſerv'd a 
Wiccompence ; for it was the moſt ordinary 


heir moſt admirable Statues, but alſo brought 


culptors, who inſtructed others in their Art, 

d have left to Poſterity the immortal Ex- 
nples of their Knowledge, which we ſee 
tonfirm'd by thoſe curious Statues, thoſe Ja- 
n thoſe Baſſo-Relievo's, and thoſe beautiful 
umu, call'd by the Names of Trajan and 


ur Author propoſes to us for our Models, and 

out of 
thich both Painters and Statuaries are bound 
hemſelyes with dipping in Streams which are 
ten muddy, at leaft troubled ; I mean the 


epart, either through Negligence, or through 


( onely 
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Greeks and Romans, thus to teſtific their Grati= f 
tude; The Romans when they had conquer d 


by any Rule, but onely follows a wretchel 
Fancy, which has nothing in it that is noble 
We are here to obſerve, that Painters are nu 
oblig'd to follow the Antique as exactly asthe 
Sculptors for then the Picture would favour 
too ſtrongly of the Statue, and would ſeem i 
be vithout Motion. Many Painters, and fone 
of the ableſt amongſt them, believing they d 
well, and taking that Precept in too literal 
Senſe, have fallen thereby into great Incon 
veniencies ; It therefore becomes the Painter 
to make uſe of thoſe Ancient Patterns wit 
diſcretion, and to accomodate the Nature u 
them in ſuch a manner, that their Figure 
which muſt ſeem to live, may rather appea 
to be Models for the Antique, than the Antiqu 

a Model for their Figures. 


(c the Springs from whence their Marerial, 2 
in all manner of abundance. © 


ra 1 Barbarity, &c. | All that | has nothing of 


uſe of this Conduct; and that the Lombul 
Sabool have not preciſely ſearch d into thi 
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ce onely to heavy Minds, (fays Cicero) 70 an 
their time on Streams, without ſearching fy 


Without which all is nothing but a blind a 


the ancient Guſto, is call'd a barbaroys 9 
Gothique Manner, which is not conduf 


It appears, that Raphael made a perſed 


Pre- 
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by to make a good Choice of the Nature, 
bd to give a certain Grace and Nobleneſs to 
| their Works, by the general and confus'd 
lea, which they had of what is beautiful. 
p for the reſt, they are ſufficiently licentious, 
Kcepting only Titian, who, of all the Lam 
rds, has preſerv d the greateſt Purity in his 

Forks. This barbarous Manner, of which 

ſpoke, has been in great Vogue from the 
ſear 611 to 1450. They who have reſtor'd 
unting in Germany, (not having ſeen any of 


ch of that barbarous Manner. Amongſt 
hers, Lucas van Leyden, a very laborious 
n, who with his Scholars has infected al- 
ft all Europe with his Deſigns for Tapeſtry, 
bich by the Ignorant are call'd Ancient Hang- 
, (a greater Honour than they deſerve:) 
my I fay, are eſteem'd beautiful by the 
teſt part of the World. I muſt acknow- 
ge, that I am amaz'd at ſo groſs a Stupidi- 
and that we of the French Nation ſhould 
e ſo barbarous a Taſte, as to take for 
utiful thoſe flat, childiſh, and inſipid Ta- 
nes. Albert Durer, that famous German, 
0 was Contemporary to that Lucas, has 
the like Misfortune to fall into that ab- 
H „ 


Fecept, any farther than to learn from thence 


oe fair Relicks of Antiquity) have retain d 
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ſurd Manner, becauſe he bad never few ap 

thing that was beautiful. Obſerve what 7; 

ſari tells us, in the Life of Marc Au 

(Raphael's Graver) having firſt commended 

bert for his Skill in Graving, and his othy 

Talents: And in Truth (ſays he) if this 

excellent, ſo exact, and ſo univerſal a My 

«< had been born in Tuſcany, as he was in G9 

“ many, and had form'd his Studies actor 

c 70 thoſe beautiful Pieces which are ſen, 

„ Rome, as the reſt of us have done, heh 

8 N the beſt Painter of all Italy, «| 

«©. was the greateſt Genius, and the moſt aum 

© 4f5. © pliſh'd which Germany ever bore. 

M- e love what we underſtand, &c. Th 

Period. informs. us, that though our In 

tions are never ſo good, though we art 

niſh'd by Nature with a noble Genius, 4 

though we follow the Impulle of it, yett! 

is not enough, if we learn not to under 

what is perfect and beautiful in Nature; 

the end that having found it, we may bed 

to imitate it, and by this Inſtruction we n 

be capacitated to obſerve thoſe Errors whit 

ſhe her ſelf has made, and to avoid then, 

as not to copy her in all ſorts of Subjdl 

ſuch as ſhe appears to — wirhout Choice 
Diſtinction. 
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Hr being the Sovereign Judge of his own 
Ur, &c. This Word, Sovereign Judge, 


ing; ſo that being ſet as it were above 
1s Art, he may be the Maſter and Sovereign 


hat Profeſſion are fo ſeldom endow'd with 


we never touch'd a Pencil, chan of the Opi- 


f. 
Ad permit mo tranſient Beauties to eſcape 
O Hervarion, &c. Thoſe fugitive or tran- 


ſembly, upon the Sight of an unexpected 


HZ a vio- 


hat ſupreme Capacity, that few of them ar- 
fie to be good Judges of Painting: And 1 
old many times make more account of their 
pagment, who are Men of Senfe, and yet 


nt Beauties are no other than ſuch as we 
blerve im Nature, with a ſhort and tranſtent 
ew, and which remain not long in their 
li jetts. | Such are the Paſſions of the Soul. 
here are of this ſort of Beauties which laſt 
ar for 4 Moment; as the different Aires of an 


u uncommon Object; ſome Particularity of 


J. 


r Arbiter of his own Art, preſuppoſes a Pain- 
to be fully inſtructed in all the Parts of 


fit: which is no eaſy Matter. Thoſe of 


on which is given by the oreateſt part off 
unters. All Painters therefore may be cal- 
d Avbiters of their own Art, but to be Sove- 
1 ng vow to wing Pain. | 
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a violent Paſſion ; ſome graceful Action; ; 
Smile, a Glance of an Eye, a diſdainful Look 
a Look of Gravity, and a thouſand other ug 
like Things; we may alſo place in the ( 
logue of theſe flying Beauties, fine Cloud 


e ry is nothing without the Practice. 


« we to retain what has been taught us, if u 
“ put it not in Practice? We would noti 
low that Man to be an Orator, who had the 
beſt Thoughts imaginable, and who knew i 
the Rules of Rhetorick, if he had not « 


ing is a long Pilgrimage; what avails it t 
make all the neceſſary Preparatives for ou 
Voyage, or to inform our ſelves of all tk 
Difficulties in the Rode? If we do not a0. 


er of Rain. 
174. 


Rate, we ſhall never arrive at the End of 


the Study of every neceſſary thing, in an! 
F which  comprehends o many ſeveral I 


— 
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ſuch as ordinary follow Thunder, or a Shop 

In the ſame manner that bare Practice dj 
zute of the Lights of Art, &c. We findu 
Quintlian, that Pythagoras ſaid, © The Thy 


« what means (lays the younger Pliny) bn 


quir'd by Exerciſe the Art of uſi ing them, and 
of compoſing an excellent Diſcourſe. Paint 


ally begin the Journey, and travel at a rout 


And as it would be ridiculous to grow old i 


the Art of Paiming. 


light Tincture of them, is to expoſe our 


ly work, and mind the practical part, to 
aries her {elf with her continual Motion, 


al Fire which animates the Work, proceeds 
t ſo much from having often done the 


ungpeculation, to be of abſolute Neceſſity; 


, rather entangled, than clear'd their 
| H — Vnder- 


\ on the other hand, to begin the Practice 
ithout knowing the Rules, or at leaſt with 


es to the Scorn of thoſe who can judge of 
inting, and to make it apparent to the 

Vorld that we have no Care of our Reputa- 
on. Many are of Opinion, that we need 


kcome skilful and able Painters; and that 
e Theory only incumbers the Mind, and 
es the Hand. Such Men do juſt like the 
ire], who is perpetually turning the 
Vheel in her Cage; ſhe runs apace, and 


ke, as from having well underſtood what we 
we done. See what I ſhall farther ſay, on 
e 60th Rule, which concerns Eaſineſs. O- 
ers there are, who believe Precepts and 


t as they were ill inſtructed, and what they 


u yet gets no Ground. Tis not enough for 
bing well to walk apace (ſays Quinctilian) but 
is enough for walking apace to do well. Tis 
bad Excuſe to ſay, I was but a little while 

bout it. That graceſul Eaſineſs, that cele- 


* « - — ** 


Tlinys5.10, AN imaginary Good. Apelles, one Day 
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Underſtanding, { they oftentimes turn ſhun 
and it they perform a Work, tis not withy 
Anxiety and Pain. And in truth, they ax 
much the more worthy of Compaſſion, þ 
cauſe their Intentions are right; and if t 
advance not in Knowledge as far as oth: 
and are ſometimes caſt behind, yet theyq 
grounded upon ſome fort of Reaſon ; for! 
belonging to good Senſe, not to go over ſi 
when we apprehend our ſelves to be out 
the way, or even where we doubt whi 
way we ought to take. Others, on the ci 
trary, being well inſtructed in good Man 
and in the Rules of Art, after having d 
fine Things, yet ſpoil them all, by endeavc 
ing to make them better; which is a kind. 
overdoing; and they are fo intoxicated wil 
their Work, and with an earneſt Deſire 
being above all others, that they ſuffer tha 
{elves to be deceiv'd with the Appearance 


miring the prodigious Labour which he ſawn 
Picture of Protogenes, and knowing how 
Sweat it muſs. have cofs him, ſaid, That Pit 
togenes and himſelf were of equal Streigi 
nay, that he yielded to him, in ſome Pan 
Painting; but in this he ſurpaſs d bim, l 
Protogenes never knew when be had done ui 


Af bn © 

could never hold his Hand. He alſo added, 
the Nature of a Precept, that he wiſh'd all 

anters would imprint this Leſſon deeply in their 
wy, that with over-flraining and earneſt- 

fs of fraſoing their Pieces, they often did them 


re harm than good. There are ſome (ſays 1.4 


Vinctilian) who never /arrsfy themſelves, ne- 


Lyprefions, but are continnally changing all, 
nothing remains of their firſt Ideas. Others 
here are (continues he) who dare never truſt 
bemſelves, nor reſolve on any thing; and who 
Ing, as it were, intungl'd iu their own Genius, 
magine it te be a landable Correftneſs, when 
ivy form Difficulties to themſelves in their own 
Work. And to ſpeak the Truth, 'tis hard to 
hiſcert, whether of the two is in the greateſt 
r; he, who is enamour'd of all he does; 
be, whom yothing of his own can pleaſe. 
For it has happen'd to young Men, and often 
wen to thoſe of the greateſt Wit, to waſte their 
pirits, and to conſume themſelves with Anxiety 
md Pain of their own giving, ſo far as even to 
lde apo their Work with too much Eagerneſs 
of doing well. I will now tell you, how a rea- 
enable Man ought to carry himſelf on this Oc- 
mn. Nis certain, that we ought to uſe our 
eſt Endeavour to give the laſt Perfection to our 
s 4 Warks ; 
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. orks ; Jet it is always to be underſtood, uf 
due attempt no more than what is in the Compi | 
of our Genius, and according to our Vein. kn 
to make a true Progreſs, I grant that Diligen 
and Study are both requiſite, but this Stu 
ought to have no Mixture, either of Self-opiW 
on, Obſtinacy, or Anxiety; for which Reaſu 
if it blows a happy Gale, we muſs ſet up alli 
Sails, though in ſo doing it ſometimes happen, 
that we fallow thoſe Motions where our natun 
Heat is mare powerful, than our Care and u 
Correfneſs, provided we abuſe not this Licen|, 
Ii and ſuffer not our ſelves to be deceiv'd by it; 
Por all our Productions cannot fail to pleaſe wi 
wee Moment of their Birth, as being new to u. 
r. Becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot alu 
ee. expreſs'd for want of Terms, &c. I har 
i learn'd from the Mouth of Monſieur du Fr}: 
| no), that he had oftentimes heard Guido ſx, 
That no Man could give a Rule of the greattþ 
Beanties; and that the Knowledge of them wii 
| 1 ab ſtruſe, that there was no manner of ſpeaking 
l | g Hitch could expreſs them. This comes juſt to 
ih 'Declam. 19. what Qxinctilian ſays, That Things incrediil 
| wanted Words to expreſs them: For ſome 
' them are too great, and too much elevated, il 
| be comprehended by human Diſcourſe. From 
| hence i it Proceeds, that the beſt Judges, when 


they 
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u admire a noble Picture, ſeem to be fa- 
ud to it; and when they come to them- 
be you would ſay ey! had loft te Uſe of 


ch. 


| Poniſoment hinders Men from giving a juſt 
Splauſe. The [talians ſay, Opera da Fe 
hen a thing is wonderfully good. 


chief Examples of this Art, &c. He means 
e moſt knowing and beſt Painters of Anti- 


| our Times. 


are often found in the Works of Pietro Te- 


gave Author,) That ſome Men, imagining 


Puerilities. 

4 Subject Beautiful and noble, Kc. Nn 

zi not only pleaſing and divertiſing, but is 

da kind of Memorial of thoſe Things 
| which 


Whoſe Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, whichu were 1 63. 


ty, that is to o ſay, from the lat two Ages 


Aud alſo moderates that Fury of the Tan- © 66. 
& c. There is in the Latin Text, which 
duces only Monſters, that is to ſay, Things 
of all probable Reſemblance. Such Things 


I often happens (ſays Dionyſius Longinus, 
inſelves to be poſſeſs d with a divine Fury, far 


m being carry'd into the Rage of Bacchana- 
ns, often fall into 7 975 and T1 riftes which are 


. 


* 


| [Panfacd forpes, inſane, Tabellk, ſays * Ki- + Lib, 4 
We: and f Symmachus ſays, that the Greatneſs Lib. „ 


EP. 22. 
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which Antiquiry has had the moſt bent, 


and noble in their Kinds, re-placing the H 


ſtory before our Eyes; as if the thing 
at this very time effectually in Action; evenh 


far, that beholding the Pictures wherein thi 
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Gen. O 


noble Deeds are repreſented, we find q 


| ſelves ſtung with a Deſire of endeavouriy 
ſomewhat, which is like that Action, then 
expreſs'd, as if we were reading it in thell 
ſtory. The Beauty of the Subject inſpire i 


with Love and Admiration for the Pictun 


as the fair Mixture cauſes us to enter into ti 


Subject which it imitates, and imprints it th 


more deeply into our Imagination, and o 


Memory. Theſe are two Chains which « 
interlink'd, which contain, and are at tit 
ſame time contain'd, and whoſe Matter i 


qually precious and eſtimable. 
Aud ingenious, &c. Aliquid alis, ſomewh 
- ha is well ſeaſon'd, fine and picquant, a 
_ traordinary, of a bigh Reliſh, proper to i 
ſtruct, and to clear the Underſtagding. Ti 
Painters ought to do like the Orators (i 
Cicero.) Let them inſtruct, let them die 
© tile, and let them move us; this is whit 
properly meant by the Word Salt. 
On which the Sketch ( as it may be 
led) of the Picture is to be diſposd, _ 
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[is not without Reaſon, nor by Chance, chat 
ur Author uſes the Word Machina. A Ma- 


es is what we properly call 8 


ame Places he alſo calls the CROMATICE. 


3 and without giving you, or my ſelf the 
wolle of diſcuſſing this Matter, I will only 
on, that all the Parts of Painting which 


ute which are mention d by our Author. 


ine is a uit aſſembling or Combination of 
ny Pieces, to produce one and the ſame 
kd. And the Diſpoſition in @ Picture is 
jothing elſe but an afſembling of many Parts, 
which we are to foreſee the Agreement 
ith each other, and the Juſtneſs to produce 
beautiful Effect, as you ſhall ſee in the 4 
accept, which is concerning the Oeconumy. 
[his is alſo called the Compoſition, by which 
meant the Diſtribution and orderly placing 
* both in general, *. in particu- 


Our Author eſtabliſnes three Parts of 
ig the INVENTION; the DeSiGn, or 
DRAWING; and the CoLourING, which in 


For which Reaſon, I eſteem this Diviſion 
be the juſteſt: And as theſe three Parts 
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"any Authors who have written of Painting, 
1 paliply the Parts according to their Plea- 


chers have nam'd, are reducible into theſe _ 


105 
are eſſential to Painting, ſo no Man can 
truly call'd a Painter, who does not poſt 


ſarily conſtituent of a May. How therefor 
can they pretend to the Quality of Painter, 
who can only Copy and purloyn the Work 


we cannot give the Name of Man to ay 
Creature which is not compos'd of Body, Su 


Induſtry; and with that only Talent woll 
paſs for able Painters? And, do not tell nz 
that many great Artiſts have done this; for! 
. can eaſily anſwer you, that it had been ther 
better Courſe, to have abſtain'd from / i- 
ing; that they have not thereby done then 


not the beſt Part of their Reputation. Lt 
us then conclude, that all Painters ought to 
0 acquire this Part of Excellence; not to doi 


Ground, tis to deſerve this juſt Reproach; 
O imitatores ſervum pecus ! Tis with Painters 
in reference to their Productions, as it is with 
Orators: A good Beginning is always . 


but tis better to expoſe our Works, and leut 


Obſervations on the 
them all together: In the ſame manner thi 


and Reaſon, which are the three Parts nec 


of others; who therein employ their whole 


ſelves much Honour, and that Copying ws 


is to want Courage, and not dure to ſhey 
themſelves. *Tis to creep and grovel on the 


to both: Much Sweat and Labour is requird 


them 


Art of — 
bem liable to Cenſure for fifteen Vears, than 


o begin early to do ſomewhat of his own, 


uſe himſelf, he fears falling, he ſhall be al- 
ua on the Ground. See the following Ob- 
ion. 

. is a kind of Muſe, which being poſe 
f the other Advantages common to her 
ert, &c. The Attributes of the Muſes are 


ie. Authors aſcribe to each of them in 


5, becauſe they contain almoſt all the others. 


r Author ſpeaks, and with which he would 


ſen taken for the Muſes themſelves ; and it 
in this Senſe, that Invention is here call'd a 


we a Painter furniſh himſelf ſufficiently : 
d in truth, there is no Man, though his Un- 
ding be very mean, who knows not, 
I who finds not of himſelf, how much 
aming is neceſſary to animate his Genius, 
V to complete it. And the Reaſon of this 
that they who have ſtudied, have not on- 
| ſeen, and learn d many excellent Things, 
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han to bluſh for them at the End of fifty. 
n this account, tis neceſſary for a Painter 


ad to accuſtom himſelf to it by continual 
Ixerciſe; for ſo long as endeayouring to 


q 76. 


articular, the Sciences which they have (ſay 
ley) invented; and in general the belles Let- 


heſe Sciences are thoſe Advantages of which 


all 4 # i 
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in their Courſe of Studies; but alſo they hay 
acquir'd by that Exerciſe a great Facility o 
profiting themſelves, by reading good 4 
thors. They who will make Profeſſion i 
Painting, muſt heap up Freaſures out of the 
Reading: And there they will find mn 
wonderful Means of raiſing themſelves abe 
others, who can only creep upon the Ground 
or if they elevate themſelves, 'tis only to i 
from a higher Place, becauſe they ferve then 
felves of other Men's Wings, neither unde: 
flanding their Uſe, nor their Virtue. I 
true, that it is not the preſent Mode for! 
Painter to be ſo knowing: And if any d 
them in theſe Times be found to have cith 
a great a Wit, or much Learning, the Mi 
titude would not fail to ſay, that it was pret 
Pity; and that the Youth might have com 
to fomewhat in the practical Part of the Lan 

or it may be in the Treaſury, or in the Fant 
lies of ſome Noblemen. 80 wretched is th 
Deſtiny of Painting in theſe latter Ages. 5 
Learning tis not ſo mach the Knowledge 0 
the Greek and Latin Tongue, which is ber 
to be underſtood; as the reading of good Hi 
thors, and underſtanding thofe Things © 
which they treat: For Tranſlations being mat 
of the beſt Authors, there is not any Paint 


who 
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ho is not capable, in ſome ſort, of under- 
anding thoſe Books of Humanity, which 
ze comprehended under the Name of the 
alles Lettres. In my Opinion, the Books 
och are of the moſt Advantage to thoſe of 

Pe Profeſſion, are theſe which follow. 
| The Bible. 
| The Hiſtory of Jo/ephus. 
The Roman Hiſtory of Coeffeteau, for thoſe 
rho underſtand the French. and that of 27 tus 
Livius, in Latin. 
Homer, whom Pliny calls the F ountain-head 
Invention and noble Thoughts. 
Virgil, and in him, particularly his Eneis. 
The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Godeau, or 
he Abridgment of Baronius. 
| Ovid's Metamorphoſes. . 
* The Pictures of Philoſtratus. *Tableaux, 
| Plutarch's Lives. 7 
| Pauſanias, who is wonderful for giving 
great Ideas; and chiefly, for ſuch as are 
de plac'd at a diſtance, (or caſt behind) and 

Ir the combining of Figures. This Author, 
hel Conjunction with Homer, makes a good 
1 m__ what is  plealing, and what 1 is per- 
TheReligionof of the Ancient Romans, by Du 
- Choul: 


|  Obſervatzons on the 
5 Cboul; and in Engliſh, Codwin s Roman Aui 
quities. gluon wd 5726 
Trajan's Pillar, 'with the Diſc 1 wb 
explains the Figures on it, and inſtructs a pur 
ter in thoſe Things with which he is indiſper 
ſably to be acquainted. This is one of the mo 
principal and moſt learned Books, which we 
have for the Modes, the Cuſtoms, the Arm, 
and the Religion of the Romans. Julio Roman 
made his chief Studies on the Marble it (elf 
The Books of Medals. _ 
The Baſs-Rehiefs of Perrier, and eben 
their Explanations at the Bottom of the Page 
which give a perfect Underſtanding of them. 
Horace's Art of Poetry, becauſe of the Re. 
lation which there is betwixt the Rules d 
- Poetry, and thoſe of Painting. 
And other Books of the like 8 the 
reading of which are profitable to warm the 
Imagination: Such as in Engliſh, are Spencer 
Fairy Queen; The Paradiſe loſt of Miltmy 
Tafſo, tranſlated by Fairfax; and the _ 
| of Polybius, by Sir Henry Shere. HY 
Some Romances alſo are very capable 0 
entertaining the Genius, and of {trengthening 
it, by the noble Ideas which they give of thing: 
but there is this Danger in them, that the 
| 9 always corrupt the Truth of Hiitory- 
T ber 


a 
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There are alſo other Books which a Pain- 


N onely when he wants them. SUCH are, 
The Mythology of the Gods. 

The Images of the Gods. 0 

The Jronofory. 

| The Tables of bst. 15 

The practical Perſpective. 95 
And ſome others not here mention'd. 


ike their Obſervations of ſuch things as 


ch they believe they may ſometime or o- 
x haye oocaſion. Let the Imagination be 


is only augmented by the Abundance of Mat- 


: — uſe upon ſome particular occaſions, 


| Thus it is neceſſary, that they who are de- 
ous of a Name in Painting, ſhould read at 
e times theſe Books with Diligence; and 


ey find for their Purpoſe in them, and of 


ploy'd in this reading, and let them make 
aches, and light Touches of thoſe Ideas - 
uch that reading forms in Jean - 
Quinctilian, 2 acitus, or whoever was 
e author of that Dialogue, which is call'd 
Latine De Cauſis corrupte Eloquentie, ſays, 
at Painting reſembles Fire, which is fed by 
Fuel, inſſam'd by Motion, and gathers 
rength by burning For the Power of the Ce- 


fo ſupply it; and "tis impoſſible to make a 
and magnificent Work, if that Matter be 
TT wan. 


&c. *thors, that we have loſt fifty Volumes of th 
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wanring, or not diſpos'd rightly: And thy 
fore a Painter, who has a Genius, pets i 
thing, by long thinking, and taking all in 
ginable Care to make a noble Compoſtia 
he be not aſſiſted by thoſe Studies whit 
have mention'd. All that he can gain byij 
onely to weary his Imagination, and to 
vel over many vaſt Countries, without dy 
ling on any one . which can give him 


tisfaction. 
All the Books which I have nam'd mall 


viceable to all ſorts of Perſons, as well as to hi 

ters. As for thoſe Books which were ofpu 

cular uſe to them, they wereunfortunatchl 

in thoſe Ages which were before the Im 

on of Printing. The Copyers neglecting q 

bably out of Ignorance) to tranſcribe then, 

not finding themſelves capable of makingt 
„True & demonſtrative Figures. In the meantin 


the Eye, : k 
Dicgrams tis evidently known, by the relation of 


at the leaſt. See Pliny in his 35* Book; 
Franc. Junius in his 3d Chapter of the 2*bd 
of the Painting of the Ancients. Many N 
derns have written of it with ſmall Sucq 
taking a large compaſs, without comicg 
rectly to the Point; and talking much, vi 
TER any thing : yet ſome of them i 


4 


quitted themſelves ſucceſsfully enough. A- 

dongſt others, Leonardo da Vinci (though 

ithout method;) Paulo Lomazzo , whoſe 

ook is good for the greateſt Part, but whoſe 

Jiſcoarſe is too diffuſive and very tireſome : 

unn Baptifs Armenini, Franciſcus Junius, and 

Monſieur de Cambray, to whole Preface J rather 

mite you, than to his Book. We are not to 

oget/what Monſieur Felebien has written of 

cHiſtorical Peice of Alexander, by the Hand 

fMonfieur Le Brun : Beſides that the Work 

elk is very eloquent, the Foundations which 

e eſtabliſhes for the making of a good Pi- 

ure; are wonderfully ſolid. Thus I have 

yen you very near the Library of a Painter, 

hd a Catalogue of ſuch Books as he ought 

ier to read himſelf, or have read to him ; 

et if he will not fatisfie himſelf with poſ- 

ling Painting as the moſt ſordid of all Trades, 

nd not as the nobleſt of all Arts. 8 

Tix the Buſineſs of a Painter in his Choice © 77. 

f- Attitudes, &c. See here the moſt impor- 

Int Precept of all thoſe which relate to Pain- 

g. It belongs properly to a Painter alone, 

hd all the reſt are borrow'd either from 

Lurring, or from Phy/ick, or from the Ma- 

maticks; or in ſhort, from other Arts: for 

ts ſufficient to have a natural Wit and Learn 
—. iii 
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116 Ohjeruatians on e 
ing to make that Which we call in Painting, 
goodiInyantion:: For che Deſign, we mi 
have ſome Inſight into Auatumm To mal 
Buildings, and other things in Har ſprdi 

we muſt have Knowledge in che Mathem 
ticks : And other Arts will bring in thei 
Nute s, to furniſh out the matter of a gu 
Picture. But for the Oecanomy, or onderi 
of che Whole- together, none but only ti 
Painter can underſtand it: hecaiſe the End, 
che Artiſt js pleakngly to deceive the Eyaj 
Which he can never accompliſh, if this pu 
be wanting to him. A Picture may haves 
ill Effect, though the Iuvemien of it be tui 
underſtood, the Defigy of it correct, and the 
Colours of it che moſt beautiful and fine tha 
can be employ'd in it. And on the contny 
we may behold other Pictures ill in ented, 
deſign d, and painted with the moſt comm 
Colours, which ſhall have a very good eftth 
and which ſhall more pleaſingly deceive; A 
mene thing pleaſes a Man ſ much as Order 65 4 1 
nophon) And Horace, in his Art of Poriry ij 
it dowp as a Rule. 


 Singulo queque han teneant ſortita« deceit 


Set all things in thaw 070N peculiar Place: 


Aud know, . an is the greateſ Cin 


u * 3% 
WY the Art of Pam. 


This Prerept is properly the Uſe and Ap. 
ee of all the reſt; for which reaſon it 
much Judgment. You are therefore 
ach manner to foreſec things, that your 


ture may he painted in your Head, before 
bones upon the Canvas. hen Menander 


1% already made; though he had not begun 
el Verſe of it. Pis an undoubted truth, 
buy they who are endu'd with this: Foreſight, 
rk with / incredible Pleaſure and Facility; 


g and rechangingrheir work, which when 
5 ended, leaves them but Anxiety for all 
kin Pains. It ſeems to me, thar theſe ſorts 
Aures TOY us of thoſe! old Gorhique = 
made at ſeveral times; and which 
karger, wh as it were "oy Rog and 
uche 

k may be infern N om chat wich I Nave' 


o leyeral- and diſtinct Parts. In effe&;, 
kph the laſt of chem depends upoch the 


ri yet we are do · take great Care/thas 
— them. Fhe Ine: 
! finds out the Subjrcis, and makes: a 
S235 > Choice 


. ” 
9 
% 84.2 73 $00.” 


ys. a celebrated Author) hnd order'd the comm. ve- 
anevof his Comedy, bs beld it to be, ina man 


ters om the contrary are perpetually chan- 


Id, that the vention and the Diſpoſition ar 


iy and is commonly comprehentied: un- 


Olſervations on the 


Choſce of them ſuitable to the Hiftory which 
ve treat; and the Diſpoſition diftribures tho 
things which are thus found, each to its p 
per Place, and accomodates the Figures anf 
the Grouppes in particular, and the Tout Fr. 
ſemble (or Whole: together) of the Picturi 
general: ſo that this Oeconomy produces ti 
ſame effect in relation to the Eyes, as a Cuſa 
of Muſict to the Ears. 
+ There is one thing of great MOOD ly 
be obſerv'd in the Oeconomy of the wha 
work, which is, that at the firſt Sight w 
may be given to underſtand the Quality 
the Subject: and that the Picture at the ff 
Glance of the Eye, may inſpire us with t 
principal Paſſion of it: for Example, if th 
SubjeR which you have undertaken to tre 
be of Joy, tis neceſſary that every thing whid 
enters into your Picture ſhould contributet 
that Paſſion; ſo that the Beholders ſhall in 
mediately be mov'd with it. If the Subj 
be mourniull, let every thing in it hare 
ſtroke of Sadneſs; and ſo of the other Paſſio 


and Qualities of the Subjects. 
Let there be a genuine and lively Expreſi 


| of the Subject, conformable to the Text 
Aurient Authors, &c. Take care that 


Licences of Painters" be rather to ado! 
| II 


th of Paiming. 


he Hiſtory, than to corrupt it. And though 
brace. gives Permiſſion to Painters and Poets 
> dare_every thing, yet he encourages nei- 
ter of them, to make things out of Nature 
r Veriſimility 3 for he adds immediately af- 


"| EY 


bt tet the Bounds of Licences be fad; 

bt Things of diſagreeing Natur es mix'd- 
U 

"of Meer with $ our, nor Birds with Ser r 

uf the ſerch Lyon with the fearful Hind. 


The Thoughts of a Man endued with good 3 
enſe, are not of Kin to viſionary Madnels ; 
len in Feavers are only capable of ſuch 
ams. Treat then the Subjects of your Pi- 
tures with all poſſible Faithfulneſs, and uſe 
Jour Licences with a becoming Boldneſs ; = 
rovided they be ingenious, and not immode- 
e and extravagant. | 
| Take care that whatſoever makes nothing to 
wr Subject, &c. Nothing deadens ſo much 
I Compoſition of a Picture, as Figures 
ich are not appertaining to the Subject: 
e may call them a 8 W es 
e Jet. 


I 


Kc, . That i 15 10 . Invention. 


Art of Fe- 
ery. 


this Part of Painting. & rarely met With, < 87. 


1 Which 


ki 


*  Obfanwatiatts ou the 


KC 89. .{#bich was flollen by Prometheus, Ge. Th 
Poets feign, that {Prometheus ſorm' d out d 
Clay, fo fair a Statue, that Minerva one Di 

having long admir'diit, 70 e Wothnay 
That if he thought there was any thing in 

5 Heaven, which could add to its Perfection 

be might ask it of her; but he being igno- 

rant of what might be moft beautiful in the 

Habitation of the Gods, deſir'd Leave that le 
| might be carry'd thither, and being there, u 
make his Choice. The Goddeſs bore, hin 
thither upon her Shield, and ſo ſoon as he hal 

perceiv d, that all Celeſtial Things were ani. 
ted with Fire, he ſtole a Parcel of it, which 

. he carry d down to Earth, and applying it u 

=—_ the Stomach of un enliven d the whok 

© 92. "Shins lac hnormne not to n 

rinth, Cc. This is an ancient Proverb, which 

ſignifies, that every Man has not the Genius 
nor the Diſpoſition, that is neceſſary for the 

Sciences; neither yet a Capacity fir for the 

Undertaking of Things which are great an 

difficult. Corinth was heretofore the Centr 

of all Arts, and the Place whither they ſet 

all thoſe whom they would render capable o 

Fry lege anything. Cicero calls it e 6 of ul 

Eræcia. w. noimnbal 9131-5115 
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zend a2 "RT to ibm is, of W.. 
„Kc. This was in the Time of e 


er whoſe Reign Painting fell to Seenk Fler 
But under the Emperors, Domitiun, 


oy and Trajan, it appear'd in its W e 


the Emperor; when Vices prevailing over 
erty and War being kindled through at 


we, and efpecially in Lombardy, (occaft- 


dby-rhe lrruption of the Huns,) Painting” 
mw extinguiſn d. And if ſome few, in 


2 ityir was rather in finding out the moſt” 
g, gawdy, and coſtly Colours; than in 
ating the barmonions Simplicity of tfleſe 
firions Painrers, who preceded rhem. At 
ot} — fourteenth Century, ſome there | 
who began to fer it again on foot. 

Any truly be faid, chat about the End 
[the fiſtcenth Ape, and the Begirming of 


nah ho were in perfect Poleffion of it. 


Sove. 


wthe Gans, and lafted even to Angufivy 


beſte which laſted tothe Time of PBH. 


eeedimp Ages, ftrain'd themſelves to re- 


r ſinteench, it appear'd in much Splendor, 
means of many knowing Men in all Parts 


re thoſe happy Times, which were fo 
aul of the noble Arts, we have alſo had 
de knowing Painters, but very few in Num- 
13 of me. little Inclination which 


— 


122 Obſervations on tbe 
Sovereign Princes have had for Painting: by 
Thanks to the Zeal of our great Monarch, 
and to the Care of his firſt Miniſter, Moy. 
ſieur Colbert, we may ſhortly behold it nor 
1 flouriſhing than ever. 
103. An Attitude therefore muſe be obs aach. 
ding to their Taſte, &c. This is the (econ 
Part of Painting, which is call'd De/izn, ui 
Drawing. As the Ancients have ſought li 
much as poſſible whatſoever contributes tou 
making of a perfect Body; ſo they have d 
ligently examin'd in what conſiſts the Bea 
of good Attitudes, as their Works ſuffcic 9 
= inform us. | 
194. | The Parts of it a be great, 4 Yad - 
5 great as to exceed a juſt Proportion. ll 
he means, that in a noble Attitude, the gre 
eſt Parts of the Body ought to appear toll 
moſt, rather than the leſs; for which real 
in another Paſſage, he vehemently forbid: ti 
Forcſhortnings, becauſe they make the Pull 
appear little, though of themſelves arg 

= 
And large, Kc. To ad the 1 
"Marines ſuch as is moſt commonly the 
ture which Lucas van Leyden, and as ö 
rer have imitated. = . 


Wa |} 


Ans of Painting. 


Parts foremoſt in Sight, and cach Figure care“ 
y pois'd on its own Centre, &c. The Motions 


embers cannot be balanc'd on their Centre 


cRope, makes a manifeſt Demonſtration of 
his Truth. The Body is a Weight balanc'd 
Ih its Feet, as upon two Pivots. And though 
e of the Fect moſt commonly bears the 
Veight, yet we ſee that the whole Weight 
W's centrally upon it. Inſomuch, that if (for 


make an /9uilibrium, and be in a Situation 


Veight is equally diſtributed on each Foor. 


one Foot bears three Parts in four of the 


Wurthen, and that the other Foot bears the 


k W part. This in general is what may 
YZ be 


2 by contrary Motions, the moſt no- « I oy. 


e never natural, when the Members are not 
qually balanc'd on their Centre: And theſe 


ban Equality of Weight, but they mult _ 
bntraſt each other. A Man who dances on 


xample) one Arm is ſtretched out, it muſt 
f Neceſſity be either, that the other Arm, 
the Leg be caſt backward, or the Body 
bmewhat bow'd on the oppoſite Side, ſo as 


; 
F 
I 
0 
: 
' 
| 
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Finch is unforc'd. It may be, though ſel- 
bm (if it be not in old Men) that the Feet 
equally; and for that time half the 


ou ought to make uſe of the ſame Prudence, 


124 


J 107. 


ther muſt obey; ſo that; the. Muſcles whid 
act, drawing always towards their Princip 
and thoſe which obey firetching, in. leng 
- and on the: ſide of their Inſertion; 5 it mul 


5 things be ſaid which are very. uſeful and 
|  rious, of which you may ſatisfy your ſelves 


well on that Subject: and one may truly ſy 


Part of all his Book of Painting. It begins 


27 34. I would alſo adviſe you to read Pa 
| Lomaz20, in his 6h Book, Chapter 45. I 
moto del Corpo Humano, chat is, the Mating 


things of great Profit; for what conceris it 
Contraſt. I will only "Bay: in general, that 1 
thing gives ſo much Grace and Life to f 
Sures. See the 13% Precept, and wh by 


| ceeds from. the Action of the Muſcles, wh 
are as {ſo many Well-Backets : when one d 


Obſervations on ; the 5 


FFF the Libraion 
the Body. In particular, there may ma 


Leonardo da Vinci. He has done wonderfaly 
that the Ponderation, is the beſt and ſounde 


the 181 Chapter, and concludes. at f 


a Human Body. You will there: find mai 


upon it in the Remarks. 
The Parts muſt be drawn with 1 aj | 
ing Out- lines, &c. The Reaſon of this pw 


them acts and. draws, tis nectſſary that ties 


needs | 


— — — — — 


Art o f Painting, 


& make them appear arm. | 


tg. As we fee in the Figures of Antinous, 


is of Borgheſe, and that of Ludoviſio, and 


fr. Beſides, that the Figures and their 


ww—_ gaming Form naturally; theſe Sorts 


| ſeeming Motion in them, which very 


| ve the wr nook 


Accor s 


reds follow, that the Parts muſt be defign'd 
Waves: But beware, 1ſt in giving this. 
um to che Parts, you do not break the 
& which ſuſtain them, and which always 


W This Maxim is got altogether ſo general, Ef 

x that Actions may be found, where the 

os of the Muſcles are ſituate one over a- 

alt another: but that is not very common. 

be Qut-linice, which are in Waves, give 
t'only a Grace to the Parts, but alſo to the 
dale Body, when it is only ſupported on one 


F c Os 
* A „reer enn FRY * * x = pa 
„„ 2 4 5 > > 


eager, the Feuns of Medices, that of the 
inn, the two others of Borgheſe, and that 
Fora, of the Goddeſs Veſta, the two Bac 
be, of the greateſt Number of the An- 
WF Figures, which are ſtanding, and which 
2s reſt more upon one Foot than the o- 


s, ought almoſt always to have a ſerpen- 
Our-lines have, I know not what of Life 


ch reſembles the Sy of the Flame, 


| 


1112. 
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modern Painters. I have ſhewn the Profit, a 
even the Neceſſity of it in the Preface of ali 


Monſieur Torrebat has publiſh'd. I knoy 
there are ſome, who think this Science a ln 
of Monſter, and believe it to be of no Adj 
tage, either becauſe they are mean ſpirit 
or that they have not conſider'd the wall 


ougght, on its Importance: contenting ti 
ſelves with a certain Track, to which ti 
have been us'd. But certain it is, that v] 
ever is capable of ſuch a Thought, wil u 
ver be capable of becoming a great | 


: ſigner. 


That is to ſay, according to the A 


Parts and the Mule, &c. or let them agt 
well together, which is the ſame thing. 


Juſtneſs of Proportions, and of the Harm 
which they make with one another. M 


Obſervations an the 


According to the Rules of Anatomy, &c. Ty 
Parti is nothing known at preſent amongſt oy 


Epitome which I have made „ and whid 


which they have of it; nor reflected, asthy 


In Imitation of the Greek Ann, bf 1 


Statues, which for the moſt part Come 1 


Greece. © 
Let there be a perfea Relation berwiatd 


Meaning in this Place, is, to ſpeak of f 


ol 


. . ST A ̃ . ' ad —— — — "a 


Art of Paiming. 127 
unos Authors have thoroughly treated this | 
matter. Amongtt others Paulo Lomazzo , 
whoſe firſt Book ſpeaks of nothing elſe : But i 
here are ſo many Sub-diviſions, that a Rea- 
ler muſt have a good Brain, not to be turn d 
with them. See thoſe which our Anthor has 
emark d in general, on the moſt beautiful 
tatues of the Ancients. I believe them to be 

o much the better, as they are more confor- 
mable to thoſe, which Vitruvius gives us, in 
the fir/# Chapter of his third Book: And which 
he tells us, that he learn'd from the Arriits 
themſelves : becauſe in the Preface to his ſe- 
en Book, he makes his boaſt to have had 
them from others, and particularly from Ar- 5 
ſlitects and Paintei J. 


me Meaſures of 6 Humane Bad) 


The Ancients have commonly allow'd eight 
Heads to their Figures; though ſome of them 
have but ſeven. But we ordinarily divide the 
Figures into * ten Faces: that is to ſay, from *7 4 
be Crown of the Head, to the Sole of the goons 


Fr Rae 
Foot; in the following manner. pt M 


From the Crown of the Fad to che F ore- 7% Apollo 


and Venus 
head, is the third Part of a Face. | | of Medices 


have more 


The Face begins at the Root of the low than ten Fe- 
eſt © 


r 4 D 2 ding ſe „ Ore 2 4t het . 
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128 | Obfervations on the 


eſt Hairs, which are upon the Forehead; and 
ends at the Bottom of the Chin. 
The Face is divided into three proponio 
nable Parts; the firſt contains the Forchead 
the ſecond the Noſe, and the third the Mont 
and the Chin. 
; From the Chin, to the Pit betwixe the 
8 Collar- bones, are two lengths of a Noſe. 
From the Pit betwixt the Collar- bones, ty 
the Bottom of the Breaſt, one Face. 
. „ Apollo * From the Bottom of the Breaſts, to the 
| = —_— | „ 
15 Navel, one Face. 
= e From the N avel to the Genitores,« one 
| — 8 Face. 


5 * From the an to „che upper Pan a 
— che Knee, two Faces. | 
—_ f The Knee contains half a Face. W 
| Bly, nd From the lower Part of the Knee to i 
Privy Parts, Ankle, two Faces. 
From the Ankle to the Sole of the Fox 
 thalfa Face. 
A Man when his Arms are Aretch'd out 
is, from the longeſt Finger of his right hand 
to the longeſt of his left, as broad 5 he 
ous 
From one Side of the Breaſts to the oth 
two Tapes, 
The Bone of the Arm, cad Ehmer, isthe 


_Lengil 


a7 of P pgs" - 
oth if two Faces, from the Shoulder 5 
A 11 


ces. 


Pit betwixt the Collar- bones, one Face. 


Breadth, from the Extremity of one Fin- 


e when the Arms are ſtretch'd out. 
Figure. 
he Hand is che Length of a | Face. 


The Thumb contains a Noſe. 71 7 1 
he Inſide of the Arm, from the- Mw 


We of the Arm, four Noſes. 


ic ic longeſt Toe, is a Note as 


the 


mom the End of he * to the Wok 
the little Finger, the Bone call'd Ca- 


Wis, with Part of the Hand, contains two 


If you would be fatisfy'd in the Meaſures 


to the other; ſo that this Breadth ſhou'd 
equal to the Length of the Body, you muſt 
eve, that the Boxes of the Elbows with 
Humerus, and of the Ilumerus with the 
hulder-blade, bear the Proportion of half a 


The Sole of the Fi OQt is the ſixth Part of 


fre the Muſcle diſappears, which makes 
breaſt, (call'd the Pectoral Muſcle) to the 


um the Middle of the Arm to the Be ” 
lug of the Hand, five Noſes. 


wo utmoſt Parts of che Teats, — 


" 


12 


From the Box of the Shoulder-blade, to . 


— * nl 
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130 Obſervations on the 
the Pit betwixt the Collar- bones of a Wy, 
man, make an equilateral Triangle. 

For the Breadth of the Limbs, no pre 
Meaſures can be given; becauſe the Mea 

_ themſelves are changeable, according to t 

Quality of the Perſons ; and: Ee to th 

Movement of the Muſcles. 
If you wou'd know the Proportions nl 

particularly, you may ſee them in Paul 1 
mazz0 : tis good to read them, once at lui 
and to make Remarks on them; every ) 

according to his own Judgment, and ac 

ding to the Occaſion, which he has ial 

„ g 

C117, Though Perſpettive cannot be calÞ'd a ml, 

XXule, &c. That is to ſay, purely of it i 
without Prudence, and Diſcretion. Tl 

greateſt Part of thoſe, who underſtandit, i 
firing to practiſe it too regularly, often mi 
ſuch things as ſhock the Sight, though thi 
are within the Rules. If all thoſe great Pu 
ters, who have left us ſuch fair Platfom 
had rigorouſly obſerv'd it in their Figur 
they had not wholly found their Account 
it. They had indeed made things more re 

a larly true, but withall very unpleaſing. Tit 
is great Appearance that the Architect 
Saru of former times, haye not found 


Art of Painting. 
p their Purpoſe al ways; nor have follow'd 
he Geometrical Part ſo exactly as Perſpective 


beter, than thoſe which are in the Middle. 
akes fo beautifull an Effect below, when 
that the higheſt Figures are greater than 
joſe below; and make an Effect quite con- 
ay to Perſpective, increaſing according to 


e Meaſure of their Diſtance. I know there 


em in that Manner; and which, though 
to be found in ſome Books of Perſpective, 


gans Pillar, were but as great as thoſe 


l to render Objects more agreeable, *Tis 


dains. For He who wou'd imitate the Frontiſ- 

jece of the Rotunda according to Perſpective, 
fou d be groſly deceiv'd; ſince the Columns 
ich are at the Extremities have more Dia- 


he Corniſh of the Palazzo Farneſe, which 


ew d more nearly, will be found not to have 
juſt Meaſures. In the Pillar of Trajan, we 


Rule which teaches a Way of making 


t notwithſtanding is no Rule of Perſpective. 
cauſe tis never made Uſe of, but onely 
ben we find it for our Purpoſe , for if (for Ex- 
ple) the Figures which are at the Top of 
ich are at the Bottom, they wou'd not be 
all that againſt Perſpective: and thus we 
fav, with more Reaſon, that it is a Rule 
Decorum in Perſpective, to eaſe the Sight, 


K 2 on 
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it, when it leads us in a pleaſing Wap, 


time to forſake it, if it leads us through Mi 


C 126, 


on this general Obſervation, that we ma of 


(or Convenience) whenſoever Occaſion ſu 
offer. We may allo ſee another Example; 
the Baſe of the Farneſian Hercules; which! 
not upon the Level, but on an eaſie Declnilſ 


which the noble Authors of theſe TA 
have done, not in Contempt of Geo meu 
and Perſpective, but for the Satisfaction of i 
Eyes, which was the End they propodi 


and which a Painter muſt not want: Yb 


Obſervations on the 


ſtabliſh in Perſpective, the Rules of Dem 


. 


ty on the advanc'd Part, that the Feet oft D 
Figure may not be hidden from the 80 
to the End that it may appear more pleaſing 


themſelves in all their Works. 
Me mult therefore underſtand Per/peii 
as a Science which is abſolutely necellan 


without ſubjecting our ſelves ſo wholly to 
as to become Slaves of it. We are to fol 


ſhews us pleaſing Things; but for so 


or to a Precipice. Endeavour after i 
which is aiding to your Art, and convenie 
but avoid whatſoever is repugnant to It; 
the go Rule teaches. | | 


Let every Member be made for its own U 
Kc. That is to ſay, you ought not to 
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Wc Head of a young Man on the Body of an 

d one; nor make a white Hand for a wi- 
erd Body. Not to habit a Hercules in Tat- 
ta; nor an Apollo in coarſe Stuff. Queens, 

d Perſons of the firſt Quality, whom you 
fould make appear Majeſtical, are not to be 

jo negligently dreſs'd, or en diſbabillee, no 
ore than old Men: The N ymphs are not 
be overcharg'd with Drapery. In fine, 

t all that which accompanies your Figures, 
e them known for what 9 they 


| | 2 the Figures to which Art cannot give a C 128, 
, imitate the Mutes in their Actions, &c. 

Mutes having no other way of ſpeaking, or 
preſſing their Thoughts, but only by their 

ſures, and their Actions, tis certain, that 

do it in a manner more expreſſive, than 

ole who have the Uſe of Speech: for which | 
aon, the Picture which is mute, ought to 
itate owns ſo as to make it {elf under- | 
Lt the principal Hawes of the Sadie, &c. C1 129. 
s one of the greateſt Blemiſhes of a Pi- 

te, not to give Knowledge, at the firſt = 
pt, of the Subject which it repreſents, "8 
| truly nothing is more perplexing, than | 
atinguiſh, as it were, the principal Fi- 1 
K 3 gure, 


Obſervations on the 
gure, by the Oppoſition of ſome other 
which preſent themſelves to us, at the { 

View, and which carry a greater Luſtre. iſ 

Orator, who had undertaken to make 23 

negyrick on Alexander the Great, and who h 

employ'd the ſtrongeſt Figures of his Ry 
rick in the Praiſe of Bucephalus, would 
quite the contrary to that which was expel 

ed from him; becauſe it would be bel 
that he rather took the Horſe for his Subj 
than the Maſter. A Painter is like an On 

in this. He muſt diſpoſe his Matter in u 
fort, that all Things may give place to 
principal Subject. And if the other Fig 

which accompany it, and are only as AM 


faries there, take up the chief place, and mi 


themſelves moſt remarkable, either by 
Beauty of their Colours, or by the Splenl 
of the Light, which ſtrikes upon them, ll 
will catch the Sight, they will ſtop it ſhort, af 
not ſuffer it to go farther than themſelves, of 
after ſome conſiderable Space of time, toi 
out that which was not diſcern'd at firſt. WW 
principal Figure in a Picture, is like a Kin 
mong his Courtiers, whom we ought to kl 
at the firſt Glance, and who ought to din 
Luſtre of all his Attendants. Thoſe Pan 
who proceed otherwiſe, do juſt like 
. 
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do in the Relation of a Story, engage them- - 
ares ſo fooliſhly in long Digreſſions, that 
hey are forc'd to conclude quite another way 


Jan they began. 


Feures diſpos'd in Grouppes, &c. I cannot bet- 

er compare a Growppe of Figures, than to a 
WL in/ort of Voices, which ſupporting them 
ves all together by their different Parts, J 
make a Harmony, which pleaſingly fills the 
and flatters them; but if you come to 
kparate them, and that all the Parts are equal- | 

7 heard, as loud as one another, they will 
nn you to that degree, that you would fan- 
Wy) your Ears were torn in pieces. Tis the 
ame of Figures; if you ſo aſſemble them, 
hat ſome of them ſuſtain the others, and 
nake them appear; and that all together 
hey make but one entire Whole, then your 
os will be fully ſatisfied: But, if on the 

Fontrary, you divide them, your Eyes will 
fer by ſeeing them all together diſpers'd, or 
ach of them in particular. All together, be- 
aſe the viſual Rays are multiply'd by the 


articular z becauſe, if you fix your Sight on 
e, thoſe which are about it will ſtrike you, 
ind attract your Eyes to them, which ex- 

K 4 tremely 


Let the Parts be brought n and the Cr FLY 


Multiplicity of Objects. Fach of them in 


ſame manner as the Figures do. Few Paine 


. 
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tremely pains them in this ſort of Separation 
and Diverſity of Objects. The Eye, forex 
ample, is ſatisfied with the Sight of one fn 
_ gle Grape: and is di ſtracted, if it carries 
ſelf at one view, to look upon many {ever 
Grapes, which lie ſcatter'd on a Table. Wl 
mult have the ſame regard for the Memben;iM 


which is a molt ſolid F oundation for the Hu- 


buave the ſame Inflections of the Body, &c. Tak | 


extravagant; and let your Poſtures be always 
natural. The Draperies, and all things tia 
accompany the Figures, may enter into tis 
_ Contraſt with the Members, and with tht 
Fi igures themſelves : And this is what our Pott 
means in theſe Words of his Merten, Ceterl 


the other is filld, &c. This ſort of Symme- 
try, when it appears not affected, fills the 
Picture pleaſingly; keeps it in a kind of Br 
lance and infinitely delights the Eyes, which 
thereby contemplate the Work with more 
Repoſe. 


Obſervations on the 


4 


they aggrouppe, and contraſt each other in te 
have obſery'd this Precept as they ought; 


mony of a Picture. 
The Figures in the Grouppes ought mt i 


heed in this Contraſt to do nothing that b 


Frangant. 
One fide of the Piltare _ not be vo 4 lil 


Ai 
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F* a Play is ſeldom good, in which there are I 2. 
Wy many Actors, &c. Annibal Caracci did not 
cleve that a Picture cou'd be good, in which 
cre were above twelve Figures. Ir was A= 
WW. who told ot Author this; and from his 
both I had it. The Reaſons which he gave 
ere, brit, That he beliey'd there ought not 
obe above three great Grouppes of Figures in 
by Picture: And ſecondly, That Silence and 
lefty were of Neceſſity to be there, to 
Ender it beautiful; and neither the one nor 
e other cou'd poſſibly be in a Multitude 5 
d Crowd of Figures. But nevertheleſs, if * 
u are conſtrain 4 by the Subject; (As for 
kample, if you painted the Day of Fudg- 
it, the Maſſacre of the Innocents, a Battel, 
e On ſuch Occaſions you are to diſpoſe 
tings by great Maſſes of Lights and Sha- 
ws, and Union of Colours, without trou- 
Ing your ſelf to finiſh every thing in parti 
lar, independently one of the other, as is 
al with Painters of a little Genius; and 
boſe Souls are uncapable of embracing a 
eat Delign, or a great Compotition. 


ls circa 8 a inins & | ungues 
inet, & molles imitabitur ere capillos; 
i | Infeliæ 


5 Infelis Operis Summã. Fro ponere fou 


C 162. | 


a Drapery ſhould be found on theſe Ends 
the Joints, tis the Duty of Science, and ff 
Decorum, to mark them by Folds, but wii 
great Diſcretion ; for what concerns the la 
though they ſhould be hidden by ſome pi 
of the Drapery; nevertheleſs, if they ui 


Word never, is not here to be taken in 1M 


Expert in Trifles, and a cunning Fool, 
Able t expreſs the Parts, hut not diſpoſe the IV hi, 


never, &c. Theſe Extremities of the Joni 
are as it were the Hafts, or Handles of tf 
Members. For example, the Shoulders, wMf 


that it may ſeem we ſhould avoid all O 
ons of diſp enſing with the Rule 6 


' Obſervations on the 


eſtes: 
The tain Sculptor in 1b Emilian Squars 
Can imitate in Braſs, the Nails and Hair; 
Says Horace in his Art of Poetry. 


The Extremities of the Joints muſt be ſell 
hidden, and the E xtremities or End of the hi 


Elbows, the Thighs, and the Knees. Andi | 


mark'd by Folds, and their Shape be dil 
guiſh'd, they are ſuppos'd to be ſeen. 


ſtricteſt Senſe; he means but this, /o ri 
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= Lever Grace nor Vigour, &c. Raphael and 

| Julio Romano, have perfectly obſery'd this 
aim: and Raphael 3 in * laſt 
Works. 


ena, which make Parallels, &c. He 
means principally to ſpeak of the Poſtures fo 
order d, that they make together thoſe Geo- 
Imetrical Figures which he condemns. 


Precept is againſt two Sorts of Painters; firſt, 
againſt thoſe who are ſo ſcrupulouſly tied to 
Nature, that they can do nothing without 
her; who copy her, juſt as they believe they 
ſee her, without adding, or retrenching any 
bing, though never ſo little, either for the 
Nudities, or for the Draperies. And ſecond- 
ly, againſt thoſe who paint every thing by 
rattice, without being able to ſubject them- 
ſelves to retouch any thing, or to examine 
the Nature. Theſe laſt, properly ſpeak- 
Ing, are the Libertines of Painting; as there 
e Libertines of Religion, who have no other 
Law but the Vehemence of their Inclina- 
tions, which they are reſolv'd not to over- 
come: And in the ſame Manner the Liber- 
Pins of Painting, have no other Model but a 
Rhodo- 


| The Figures which are behind others, 15. Ci I 6 4. 
= /void alſo thoſe Lines and Out-lines which C 169. 5 


| Be not ſo ſtrittly tied to Nature, &c. This C 100 


Obſervations on the 
| Rhodomonitady Genius, and very irreguly, 
which violently hurries them away. Thx 
theſe two Sorts of Painters, are both of then 
in vicious Extremes; yet nevertheleſs, tle 
former Sort ſeems to be the more fuppons 
ble; becauſe though they do not imitate N. 
ture, as ſhe is accompanied by all her Bear 
ties, and her Graces; yet at leaſt they im. 
tate that Nature, which we know, and dai 
ſee. Inſtead of which, the others ſhew w1 
wild or ſavage Nature, which is not of of 
Acquaintance, and which ſeems to be of ai 
Rs new Creation. 
tl hom you muſt have always PR a; 6 


o 7 itneſs to the Truth, &c. This Paſſage ſcem 


to be wonderfully well faid. The nearer iff 
Picture approaches to the Truth, the bet 
it is; and though the Painter, who is its A 
chor, be the firſt Judge of che Beauties which 
are in it, he is nevertheleſs oblig'd not i | 
pronounce it, till he has firſt conſulted NM 
ture, who is an irreproachable Evidence, aff 
who will frankly, but withal truly, tell jul 
its Defects and e if you compare i 
with her Work. | 
And of all other Things which diſcover to u 
5 "the Thoughts and Inventions of the Gracias 
&c. As good Books, fuch : as are Homer a 
3 „ 
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uſanias. The Prints which we ſee of . 
Antiquities, may alſo extremely contribute to 
{om our Genius, and to give us great Ideas; 
n the ſame manner as the Writings of good 
Authors, are capable of forming a good Style, 
n thoſe who are deſirous of writing well. 
If you have but one ſingle Figure to work up- ¶ 193. 
% Kc. The Reaſon of this is, That there 
being nothing to attract the Sight but this on- 
Figure, the viſual Rays will not be too 
much divided by the Diverſity of Colours and 
Draperies z but only take heed to put in no- 
thing, which ſhall appear too ſharp or too 
hard; and be mindful of the 41 Precept, 
Which ſays, that two Extremities are never 
touch each other, either in Colour, or in 
Light; but that there mult be a Mean, par- 
bling of the one and of the other. 5 
| Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon the Bo- Ui 19 5. 
; let the Folds be large, &c. As Raphacl _ 
practis'd, after he had ſorſaken the Manner of 
Pietro Perugino, and  Prinapally: in his latter 
Works. 
Aud Jet them follow the ” Aer of the Paris 196. 
Ne. As the faireſt Pieces of Antiquity will 
Ihew us. And take heed, that the Folds do 
[ot only follow the Oriler of the Parts, but 
tat they all lo mark the moſt conſiderable 
Muſcles; 


the Drapery and the Naked Part are ſeen bol 
together, are much more 3 than th 


Pied ought not to imitate the Ancient; u 
this Circumſtance. The ancient Statuaig 
made their Draperies of wet Linen, on pu. 


the Parts of their Figures; for doing whid 
they had great Reaſon; and in follogin 
which the Painters would be much in th 


Thoſe great Genius's of Antiquity, find 
that it was impoſſible to imitate with Mat 
the Fineneſs of Stuffs or Garments, which i 


Reflexes, and more eſpecially by the Lig 
and Shadows; finding it (I ſay) out of ther 
Power to diſpoſe of thoſe things, thougit 
they could not do better, nor more prudent 
ally, than to make uſe of ſuch Draperics, 
| hinder'd not from ſeeing through their Fo 
the Delicacy of the Fleſh, and the Purity of 
the Out- lines; things, which truly ſpeaking 
f they poſſeſt in the laſt Perfection, and whic 
in all Appearance were the Subject of the 
ö chief Study. But Painters, on the contra 


Obſervations on the 
Muſcles; becauſe that thoſe Figures, wh 


„ 
Without ſitting too freight upon TING & 
poſe to make them fit cloſe and ſtreight u 


Wrong: and you ſhall ſee upon what Ground 


not to be difcern'd but by the Colours, the 


wht 
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wiſe than Statuaries, are bound to imitate the 


lifferent Sorts of Garments, ſuch as they na- 


Lights and Shadows (of all which they are 
Maſters) can make them appear. Thus we 


vr Sight; and theſe they have imitated with 
lead that they deceive us; ſuch were Titian, 
knd the reſt of the good Colouriſts, who 


þave come neareſt to the Truth of Nature. 
Inſtead of which, others who have ſcrupu- 


Works crude and dry; and by this means 
have found out the lamentable Secret, how 


mach we behold many ſmall Foldings often 
pords. - Tis true theſe Repetitions are ſeen in 


there: 


who are to deceive the Sight, quite other- 
turally ſeem 3 and ſuch as Colours, Reflexes, 


ee that thoſe who have made the neareſt I- 
Imitations of Nature, have made Uſe of ſuch 
gtuffs (or Garments) which are familiar to 


ſo much Art, that in beholding them we are 


Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Rubens, Van Dyck, - 


o make their Figures harder than even the 
Marble it ſelf; As Andrea Mantegna, and Pi- 
tro Perugino have done; and Raphael alſo had 
nuch of that Way in his firſt Works, in 
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Jouſly tied themſelves to the Practice of the 
Ancients, in their Draperies, have made their 


tleated, which look like fo many Whip- 5 


the Ancient Statues, and they. are very proper 


Draperies, can 


cClaoath their Figures as weſee them. Second: 


Obſervations on the | 
there: Becauſe they who made Uſe of wet Tj. 
nen, and cloſe Draperies, to make their P. 
gures look more tender, reaſonably foreſay, 
that the Members would be too naked, if they 
left not more than two or three Folds, ſuch 
as thoſe Sorts of Draperies afford them, and 
therefore have us'd thoſe Repetitions of many 
Folds; yet in ſuch a Manner, that the Fi 
gures are always ſoft and tender, and therchj 
ſeem oppoſite to the Hardneſs of Marble. 
Add to this, that in Sculpture, tis almoſt im- 
poſſible, that r cloath'd with coatſe 
make a good Effect on all the 

Sides; and that in Painting, the Draperiez 
of what Kind focver they be, are of great 
Advantage, either to unite the Clone and 
the Grouppes, or to give ſuch a Ground, as one 
would with to unite, or to ſeparate; or farther 
to produce ſuch Reflections as ſet off; or for fil 
ling void Spaces; or in ſhort, for many other 
Advantages, which help to deceive the Sight, 
and which are no ways neceſſary to Sculptors 
fince their Work is always of Kelievo. 
Three things may be inferr'd from what | 
have ſaid, concerning the Rule of Draperics. 
Firſt, that the Aucient Sculptors had reaſon to 


5 ly, that Painters ought t. to imitate them in the 
; Order 
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ler of their Folds, but not in their Qualit, 4 | 
tin their Number. Thirdly, that Scu/prors A 


 oblig'd to follow them as much as they 
without deſiring to imitate unprofitably, 
improperly the Manner of the Painters, 8 BUT 
3 many ample Folds, which are in- N al 
mble Hardneſſes, and look more like a 4 f 
by, than a natural Garment, oy _.... 
the 21 r Remark about the Middle of it. 1 
Aud if the Parts be too much diſtant from C 202. 
h other, &c. Tis with Intent to hinder 1 
We have ſaid in the Rule of Grouppes) 8 
viſual Rays, from being too much divided; i 
I that the Eyes may not ſuffer, by looking 
o many Objects, which are ſepararcd. 

% was very exact in this Obſervation. 
tin the Text the End of the Rule, which 

tes to Draperies. 
ud as thoſe Limbs and A which 

expreſs by few and large Muſcles, &c. 

bel in the Beginning of his Painting, 

ſome what too much multiply'd the Folds; 
uſe being with Reaſon charm'd with the 
es of the Ancients, he imitated their bil 
ties ſomewhat too regularly; but having = | 
yards found, that this Quantity of Folds 0 
der d too much upon the Limbs, and took 
that Repoſe and 1 which in Pain-⸗ 4 
ting Þ 
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„ 
| ting are ſo friendly to the Eyes; he ma 


Uſe of a contrary Conduct, in the Wa 
which he painted afterwards; which w 


_ Effect of Lights, of Grouppes, and the (j 
poſitions of the Lights and Shadows; fot! 
he wholly chang'd his Manner, (this was 
bout eight Years before his Death) 2 
though he always gave a Grace to whatlo 
he painted, yet he made appear in his lt 
Works, a Greatneſs, a Majeſty, and a H 
mony, quite other than what we ſee in} 

_ firſt Manner And this he did by leſſeningi 
Number of his Folds, making them mc 
large, and more oppoſing them, and byn 

5 king the Maſſes of the Lights and Shadd 
grcater, and more diſentangl'd. Taket 
Pains to examine theſe his different Mam 
in the Prints which we ſee of that Great 1 


Draperies ought to be large, &c. Vet m 

not your Draperies ſo large, that they may 

big enough to cloath four or five Fig! 

as fome there are who follow that M. 
And take heed, that the Foldings be m 
and fo diſpos d, that the Eye may be dire 
to diſcover the Folds, ſrom the beginning 
-rhem to the End. By Magiſtrates he w 
fl. | 4 


2 oo the 


that time, when he began to underſtand 


As ſuppoſing them to be Magiſtrates, th 
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1 i pred and grave n and ſuch as are 

danc'd in Age. 
Ladies or Damſels, light and fo fr, &c. QC 21 t. . 
this Name of Ladies, Maids or Damſels, 

e means all young Perſons, lender, finely 

up d, aery and delicate. Such as are Nymphs i 
nd Naiades, and Fountains. Angels are alſo 1 
pmprehended under this Head, whoſe Dra- — 


7 ſhould be of pleaſing Colours, and re- _ 
bling thoſe which are ſeen in the Hea- | ij 
ens, and chiefly when they are ſuſpended in 1 


he Air. They are only ſuch Sorts of light 4 
bits as are Subject to be ruf'd by the Winds, 
hich can bear many Folds; yet ſo that they | 
uy be freed from any Hardneſſes. *Tis eaſie 
r every one to judge, that betwixt the Dra- 
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nes of Magiſtrates, and thoſe of young Maids, | 
ere muſt be ſome Mediocrity of Folds, ſuch 1 
are moſt commonly ſeen and obſery'd; as = 
Ithe Draperies of a Chriſt, of a Madonna, of 
Wong, a Queen, or a Dutcheſs, and of other 1 Wl. 

mons of Conſideration and Majeſty ; and 1 
oſealſo who are of a middle Age; with this — 


hitintion, that the Habits muſt be made 
me or leſs rich, according to the Dignity 
the Perſons ; and that Cloth Garments may 
diſtinguiſn'd from thoſe of Silk, Kittin 
bn V. vert, Brocard from E mbroidery, and 
KS that 


148 Obſervations on the 
that in one Word, the Eye may be deceiy 
by the Truth, and the Difference of the 
Stuffs. Take Notice, it you pleaſe, that the 
light and tender Draperics, having been ol 
given to the Female Sex, the Ancient Sci 
 ptors have avoided, as much as they could, tt 
cCloath the Figures of Men, becauſe the 
thought (as we have formerly ſaid) that 
Sculpture Garments could not be well imin 
ted, and that great Folds made a very bad I 
fect. There are almoſt as many Examples 
this Truth, as amongſt the Ancients there: 
Statues of naked Men. I will name on 
that of Laocoon, which according to all Pry 

| bability ought to have been cloath'd: Andi 
Effect, what Likelihood can there be, th 

the Son of a King, and the Prieſt of Au 
ſhould appear naked in the actual Cereman 

of Sacrifice? For the Serpents paſs d fra 

the Iſle of Tenedos to the Trojan Shore, 
ſurpriz'd Laocoon, and his Sons, while int 
were ſacrificing to Neptune on the Sea Sh 
as Virgil witneſſes in the ſecond of his Zi 

_ *rolydo- Notwithſtanding which, the * Sculpton 


ris, Athe- 


nodorus, Who were Authors of this noble Work, h 
—_—_— well conſider'd, that they could not gi 


n Veſtments Gable to the Quality of the? 
tons repreſented, without making as it we 
| - alk 
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Figures, Which will ever be the Admiration 
fall Ages. And for this Reafon, of two In- 
onyeniencies, they judg'd that of Draperies, 
ruth it ſelf. 


u in the 200 h Remark. It ſeems to me, that 


lind, I will tell you, that Michael Angelo, 


ererthelets he is a Prophet, as well as thoſe 


n given you. 


hat is to ſay of the Sciences and Arts. The 
ans call a Man a Fertnoſo, who loves the 


Heap of Stones, whoſe Maſs would rather 
be like a Rock, than thoſe three admirable 


o be greater chan that which was TAPES: the 


deſerves you ſhould make ſome Reflection 
it; and to eſtabliſh it the better in your 


lowing this Maxim, has given the Prophets 
lich he painted in the Chappel of the Pope, 
ich Draperies whole Folds are large, and 
hoſe Garments are coarſe: inſtead of which 
he Moſes, which he has made in Sculpture, is 
ited with a Drapery much more cloſe ro 
he Parts, and holding more of the Ancients. 


The Marks or Enfigas of e "Gb. 


This Obſervation well nir what 1 lune 


the Chappel, a Man of the ſame Quality, 
to whom Micbael Angelo ought to have 
yen the ſame Draperies. if he had not been 
nder d by thoſe very Realons, which have 


L 3 . noble 


ä | Obſervations on the 


noble Arts, and is a Critick in chem. And 
_ amongſt our French Painters, the Word Jr 


___  Fueux, is underſtood in the ſame Signification 
C217. But let not the Work be too much enrichl 
with Gold or Jewels, &c. Clemens Alexandi 

Lib. 2. Pe- Aug relates, That Apelles having ſeen a Helen 
Aug. cap. 1a. which a young Scholar of his had made, and i 
orn'd with a great Quantity of Golden Om 
ments and Jewels, ſaid to him, My good Friul 
though thou couldſt not make her Beautiful, | 

| feaſt thou haſt made her Rich, Beſidts th 

thele glittering things in Painting, as preciol 

| Stones prodigally ſtrew'd over the Habit 

are deſtructive to each other, becauſe ti 

draw the Sight to ſeveral Places at the far 

time, and hinder round Bodies from turning 

and making their due effect; tis the we 
Quantity which often makes us judge th 

they are falſe. And beſides, it is to ber 

ſum'd, that precious things are always 

Platarch. Corinna, that learned Theban Lady, reproach 
Pindar, whom ſhe had five times overco 
in Poetry, that he ſcatter'd through al 

Works the Flowers of Parnaſſus too pro 

gally; ſaying to him, That Men ſow'd wi 

the Hand, and not with the Sack : for will 

| Reaſon a Painter ought to adorn his Ve 


ments with great Diſcretion. And precio 
it nn | Stot 


Art of Painting. 


in thoſe Places which we would make to 
Shoulder, or an Arm, to tie ſome Dr apery 
ſhey do alſo perfectly well with white, and 
g the Parts or Bodies forward; becauſe 
Brown, Which mect together. 


Tis very expedient to make a Model of thoſe 
linge which wwe have not in our Sight, » and 


many Figures, the Poſtures difficult to be 


pos d. 
By this Rule we plainly ſee, how neceflary 
tis for a Painter to know how to Model, and 


would paint a whole ifo Compa/ition on 
A berſpcctive Plan, how great and how diver- 


one out of the Picture as for Example, on 
rich of it ſelf is of no ſtrong colouring. . 
ther light Colours, which are us'd in bring- 


lewels make a Show, and glitter through the 
)ppoſition of the great Lights in the _ 


thyſe Nature is difficult to be retain'd in the 
Memory, &c. As for Example, the Grouppes 


lng kept, the Figures in the Air, in Cic- 
Ings, or much rais'd above the Sight; and 
den of Animals, which are not cally to be 


o have many Models of ſott Wax. Paul Ve- 
areſe had ſo good Store of them, with ſo 
great a Quantity of different Sorts, that he 


lied ſoever it were. Tiere, practis'd the 
LA ſame 


11 
ne look exceedingly well, when they are 


q 220. 
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| ſame; and Michael Angelo (as Giovan. Ban 


Figures of his Day of Judgment. Tis nl 
that I would adviſe any one who would mak 
any very conſiderable Work, ro finiſh aft 


* 4 Figure 
made of 
Mood or 
Corł, tur- 
ning #pon 
Forts, 


i you look on your Figures, through a Hot; 


= fx di ir 


vaſt Uſe and Advantage to ſee the Maſſes of 
great Lights, and great Shadows, and the E, 


big as the Life, for every Figure in particy 
which you mult alſo look, and call it fora 
Witneſs, which mult firſt confirm the thing 
to you, ard afterwards to the e as 11 

is in Reality. 
| Delight, if you ſet them on a Per ſpective Plan 


which will be in the Manner of a Table made 
on Purpole. You may either raiſe, or let i 


down, it will ſerve you for a Point of vigh 


ſr ! our Figures in the Cieling, and diſpoil 


Obſervations on'the 


Armenini relates) made uſe of it, for all the 


theſe Sorts of Models; but they will beg 
fect of the Whole-together. For what u. 
mains, you are to have a * Layman almoſt a 


lar, beſides the natural Figure before you, a 


' You may make Uſe of theſe Madels with 


down, according to your Convenience; aui 
ſo contriv'd, that it may be mov'd up a 
and a Point of Diſtance, when you have on 8 

The ſame Hole will PFs ſerve you, ( 


vp 


Art of F ainting. \ 


by little Strings rais'd at Diſcretion z 3 or 
cbah Ways together. 8 

\You may joyn to your Figures what you 
fitting, provided, that the whole be pro- 


what relates to lineal Perſpective, which 


ing found, the Judgment muſt ſupply it. 


ade Charabers of Board and Paſtboard, pro- 
mond to his Models, with Doors and Win- 
ws, through which he diſtributed on his 


Wonable, and often paſs'd ſome Part of the 
gut, to conſider and obſerve the Effect of 
bis Compoſitions. His Models were two 
ak. e NY 


het Grate of [ron-wire, or ſupported in the 


ion d to them; and in ſhort, what you 

bur ſelf may judge to be of no greater Big- 

b than theirs. Thus, in whatſoever you 

py, there will be more of Truth ſeen, your 
Vork it ſelf will give you infinite Delight, 
d you will avoid many Doubts and Difh- 
ulties, which often hinder you; and chiefly 
buwill there infallibly find, provided that you 
member to Proportion all things to the 
reatneſs of your Figures, and eſpecially the 
nts of Sight and of Diſtance; bur for 

hat belongs to aerial Perſpeftive, that not 


ret (as Ridolphi tells us in his Life) had 


pres artificial Lights, as much as he thought 


We 
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© 221: me are 10 con ſider the Places where we e ly 
5  the:Stene of the Picture, &c. This is wha 
Monfieur de Chambray calls, to do things x 
cording to Decorum. See what he ſays of it 
in the Interpretation of that Word, in his Bu 
of the Perfection of Painting. Tis not (uk 
cient, that in the Picture there be nothing 
found which is contrary to the Place, when 
the Action which is repreſented, paſſes; bu 
we ought beſides, to mark out the Place, and 
make it known to the Spectator by ſome pu 
ticular Addreſs, that his Mind may not be py 
to the Pains of diſcovering it; as whether 
be Italh, or Spain, or Greece, or France; wht 
ther it be near che Sea- ſhore, or the Banks 
ſome River; whether it be the Rhine, or ti 
Lare; the Po, or the Der; and lo of« 
ther things, if they are eſſential to the Hit 
ry. © Nealces, a Man of Wit, and au ing 
Lib. 25. 12. C Rios Painter (as Pliny tells us) being 
c paint a Naval Fight, betwixt the Egypris 
cc and the Perſians; and being willing 70 mil 
cc it known, that the Battle was given unt 
« Nile, whoſe Waters are of the ſame (ul 
cc <wvith the Sea, drew an Als drinking 081 
% Banks of the River, anda Crocodile cudes 

: be in 40 ſur pi ice b. . 
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of 


Art of Painting. 

Leit a Nobleneſs and Grace, &c. Ir is dtn 
alt enough to ſay what this Grace of Paint- 
mis; 'tis to be conceiv'd and underſtood, 


nuch more eaſily than to be explain'd by 
Words. It proceeds from the Illuminations 


of an excellent Mind (not to be acquir'd) by 


be defign'd with all its Proportions, and have 
ll its Parts regular: which, notwithſtanding 


which attracts rhe Eye to them, and holds it 


f Venus) 


Multaque cum form gratia miſta fuit. 


we | 
Jan 


which we give a certain Turn to Things, 
which makes them pleaſing. AF. igure may 


this, ſhall not be pleaſing, if all thole parts 
re not put together in a certain manner, 


rd upon them: For which reaſon, there is 
Difference to be made bet wixt Grace and 
Bauty. And it ſeems that Ovid had a mind 
to diſtinguiſh them, when he ſaid e 


Amatchleſs Grace was with her B cauty mix d. 


And Suetonius ſpeaking of Nero, ſays, he 
is rather Beautiful than Graceful. Vultu 
, mazis quam venuſto. How many fair 
Nomen do we ſce, who pleaſe us much leſs 
* others, who have not ſuch beautiful Fea- 
++: eee 


8 . Obfervations on cube ö 
tures? ? Tis by this Grace that Raphael 10 
made himſelf the moſt renown'd of all the ij 

taliaus, as Apelles by the ſame means carry 

1 it above all the Greets. 

| 10233 7555 16 that in which ihe greatef Diffen 

> conſt iſs, &c. For two Reaſons, I ft becuy 

1 grcat Study is to be made, as well upon the 

Tz ancient Beauties, and noble Pictures, as upet 

| Nature it ſelf: and 24y becauſe that Part d 

5 pends entirely on the Genius, and ſeems tobe 

e purely the Gift of Heaven, which we bat 

_ wp receiv 'd at our Birth - upon which Acccun 

a our Author adds, Undoubtedly we ſee but fer 

| whom in this particular, Jupiter has rearth 

With a gracious Eye; fo that it belongs only 
 #hoſe elevated Souls, who partake ſomewhat 
Divinity, to work ſuch mighty Mondi 
Though they who have not altogctherrecei' 
from Heaven this precious Gift, cannot ac 
quire it without great Labour; neverthclcl 
*tis needfull in my Opinion, that both tit 
one and the other ſhould perfectly learn tht 

- Character of every Paſſion. 

All the Actions of the ſenſtive 3 70 1 

in Painting call'd Paſſions, becauſe the Soul 
agitated by them, and becauſe the Body iu! 
fers through them, and is ſenſibly alter 
They are thoſe divers Agitations and difterc 
Matis 


- 


(4, | 
| 
= 
+ 
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Art of Painting. 


Motions of the Body in general, and of every 
ol its Parts in particular, that our excel- 
nt Painter ought to underſtand; on which 
to make his Study; and to form to 
el a perfect Idea of them. But it will 


ks Philoſophers admit eleven, Love, Ha- 


Dear, Boldneſs, Fear and Anger. The 
inters have multiply'd them not only by 
heir different Degrees, but alſo by their diffe- 
ent Species z for they will make, for Exam 
e) fix Perions in the ſame Degree of Fear, 


lfferently. And 'tis that Diverſity of Species 
Artiſts, from thoſe whom we may call 
ver in the ſame Picture the fame Airs of a 
There are a vaſt Number of other 


Moons, which are as the Branches of thoſe 
lch we have nam'd : we might for Exam- 


cen, Kiſſes, Tranquillity, Sweetneſs &c. 


ings which Painters comprize under the 
lame of Paſſions, can be rednc'd to thoſe of 


oper for us to know in the firſt Place, 


17 


, Defire, Shunning, Joy, Sadneſs, Hope, 


zho ſhall expreſs that Paſſion all of them 
ich diſtinguiſhes thoſe Painters who are a- 


Wlarmerits, and who repeat five or fix times 


e under the Notion of Love, comprehend 
race, Gentlene/5, Civitty, Careſſes, Em- 


kd without examining whether all theſe 


the 


rr — —- —— <= ACA 


xs 
the Philo/opbers, Tam of Opinion, that ey 
ry one may uſe them at his Pleaſure 3 and thy 
he may ſtudy them after his own manner; 
the Name makes nothing. One may eye 
make Paſſions of Majefty, Fierceneſs, Diſt 
faction, Care, Avarice, Slothfulneſs, En 


the Life it ſelf, or to be ſtudied on the 4 
ent Statues, and excellent Pictures: we ouoh 
to ſee, for Example, all things which belong 
to Sadneſs, or ſerve to expreſs it; to deſig 
them carefully, and to imprint them in ou 
Memories after ſuch a Manner, as we my 


diſtinctly underſtand ſeven or eight kind» 


draw them upon Paper, without any othe 
Original, than the Image which we have con 


know, that it is ſuch or ſuch a Stroke, « 
ſuch a Shadow, ſtronger or weaker, whit 
make ſuch or ſuch a Paſſion, in this or thi 


the Grief of a Madonna, the Hope of ü 


_ Obferwations on the 


and many other things like theſe. Theſe P4 
font (as I have faid) ought to be learnt * 


them more or leſs, and immediately afte 


ceiv'd of them. We mult be perfect Maſt 
of them, but above all, we muſt make fur 
of poſſeſſing them throughly. We are tt 


Degree. And thus if any one ſhould ask yo 
what makes in Painting the Majeſty of a Kin 
the Gravity of a Hero, the Love of a Choi 


go 


Art of Painting. 


ual Thief, che Deſpair of the had une, the 25 
Grace and Beauty of a Venus, and in Haw the 
character of any Paſſion whatſoever: you 


may anſwer poſitively, on the Spot, and with 
Aſſurance , that it is /zch a Poſture, or ſuch 
Lines in the Parts of the Face, form'd of /uch 


ether both together: for the Parts of the Bo- 


ther, But of all the Parts, the Head is that 


of Grace to the Paſſion, and which alone con- 
fnbutes more to it, than all the reſt together. 


them; nevertheleſs there are ſome which. are 


bending of the Head. Arrogance, hen it 


Fupon one Shoulder. Obſtinacy (or as the 


7 Marks, more eaſily conceiy'd,. than they 
= - can 


or ſuch 4 Faſhion, or even the one and the 


dy ſeparately , make known the Paſſions of 
the Soul, or elſe conjointly one with the o- 


which gives the moſt of Life, and the moſt. 


Wc others ſeparately can onely expreſs ſome 
certain Paſſions, but the Head cxprefles all of 


nore particular to it; as, for Example, Hu- 
miity, which it expreſſes by the Stooping or 


b lifted, or as we fay, toſs'd up. Languiſu- 
went, when we hang it on one Side, or lean it 


Hench calls it Opinidtrete,) with a certain ſtub- 
born, unruly, barbarous, Humour , when 
ts held upright, {tiff and poiz'd betwixt the 
boulders. And of the reſt, there are ma- 


CI " h 
— - umm — 


— ent irs. 


our Sadneſs, our Humility; in FRY 'tis e· 
| nough to ſee the Face and to underſtand the 
Mind at half a Word. Blufhing and Palen; 


Soul looks out and ſhows it ſelf. The Pa 
| frons which they more particularly exprek, 
are Pleaſure, Langniſhment, Diſdain, Seceri- 
ty, Sweetneſs, Admiration and Anger. Ji 
and Sadneſs may bear their Parts, if they did 
not more eſpecially proceed from the Ei- 


laſt nam'd agree more n, in the Ex- 


the Paſſions of the Soul. 


to it, it my lends i its Afuſtance to the othet 


Obſervations on the A 
can be expreſs d 3 As Baſbfulneſs, Admiratin, 
ſndignation, and Doubt. "Tis by the Hi 
that we make known more viſibly our Sunn 
cations, our Threainings, our Mildneſi, on 

Haughtineſs, our Love, our Hatred, our Joy 


ſpeak to us, as allo the Mixture of them 
both. 

The Parts of the FR do all of them con- 
tribute to expoſe the Thoughts of our Hearts; 
but above the reſt, the Eyes, which are wit 
were the two Windows, through which the 


brows and the Mouth. And the two Part} 


preſſion of thoſe two Paſſtions; neverthelels1 


you joyn the yes as a third, you will har 
the Product of a wonderful nm for all 


The Noſe has no Paſſion which is parte 


| befor 
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od, by the ftrerching of the V-. 
W 4646 wnch mark'd in Foy, as it 
var And yet it ſeems, that Scorn 
ckes us wrinkle up the No/e, and ftrerch 
x Nofrils alſo, at the fame time, drawing | 
p the apper Lip to the Place which is near 
e Corners of the Mouth. The Ancients 
& the Noſe the Seat of Derifion; enm ſirb- 
22 dicaverunt, ſays Pliny; that is, 
dedicated the Noſe to a cunning ſort of 
dur We read in the 2d. Satyr of Perſfus, 
* fed ira cadat Naſo, rugoſaque ſanna. 
but let your Anger fall from your 
6 and the ſneering W rinkles be diſmoun- 
And Philuſtratus in the Picture of Pan, 
Bolt the Nymphs had bound, | and {cornfully 
ted over, fays of that God; © that before 
this, be vas accuflom'd to fleep with a peacea- 
te Noſe, ſoftning in his Slumbers the Mrin- 
es of it, and the Anger which commonly 
unted to that Part; but now his Noftrils 
were widen d to the laſt Degree of Fury. 
my own Part, I ſhould rather believe that 
Noſe was the Seat of Frath in Beafts, 
bin Mankind; and that it was unbecoming 
od but only Pan, who had very much 
e Beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his Noſe in 
* ke other Animals. The moving of 
PE. 1 the 
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in Converſation, becauſe we ſpeak much mo 
by the Tongue than by the Lips: And if yg 
make the Mouth very open, tis only whe 


| the Servants of the Head, they are his We 
pons and his Auxiliaries; without them ti 


make innumerable Expreſſions. Is it i 
by them, that we deſire, that we hope, ti 
we promiſe, that we call towards us, and ib 
we rejeft ? Beſides, they are the Inſtrumet 
of our Threats, of our Petitions,. of the 
ror which we ſhow for things, and oft 
Praiſes which we give them. By them 
fear, we ast Queſtions, we approve, and 
refuſe, we ſhow our Joy, and our Sud 


ceruments of Pity ,, and our Admiration.”. 
ſhort, it may be ſaid, that they are the 5 
guage of the. Dumb, that they contribute! 
a little to the ſpeaking of the univerſal Ton 

common to all the Word, which 1s tt 
. „ 


 Obfervations on he 
the Lips ought to be but moderate, if it 


you are to expreſs the Violence of aße 
and more properly of Anger. 
For what concerns the Hande, they u 


Action is weak, languiſhing, and half de 
Their Motions, which are almoſt infinit 


our Doubts, and our Lamentations, our 


Art of Painting. 


Now to tell you how theſe Parts are to is. 
pos d, ſo as to expreſs the different Paſſions, 


pimpoſſible 3 no preciſe Rules can be given of 
) both Nene the Task it ſelf is infinite, 


7ery one is left to the Con- 


ut of his view" Gutiar; apd to the Fruit of 
ws former Studies; only remember to be care- 
that all the Actions of your Figures muſt 
|} natural. I ſeems to me (ſays Quintili- 
kar, ſpeaking of the Paſſions) That this 
2 % hich is ſo noble, and ſo great, is nut al- 
ligetber unacceſſible; and that an eaſie way 

W may be found to it; 'tis to confider Nature, 
band to copy her; for the SpeBators are ſatiſ- 
fel, when in artificial things they can diſcern 
that Nature, which they are accuſtom'd to be- 


told”. This Paſſage of Quintilian is per- 
ly explain'd by the Words of an excellent 


ter, which our Author propoſes to us for 
Rule : they are theſe which follow. That 
t budied Motions of the Soul, are never ſo 
varal,” as thoſe which we ſee in the Tranſport 
true Paſſion. Theſe Motions will better ß 
texpreſs'd, and be much more natural, if we 
tt into the fame Thoughts, become of the 
ne Piece, and imagine our ſelves to be in the 
ne Circumſtances with thoſe whom we 


ould repreſent. For Nature (ſays Horace 
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c in his Art of Poetry) diſpoſes the Injidei 
« Matkind to all ſorts of Fortunes; ſometimi 
« ſhe inakes ug contented, ſometimes ſhe drill 
« us into Choler, and ſometimes ſhe ſo oppriſuli 
c og with Grief, that ſhe ſeems to tread us dit 
aud plunge us into mortal Anxieties; and i 
© all theſe Otcaſions, fre drives outward; ih 
„ Motions of the Heart by the Tongue, whithi 
her Interpreter. Now inſtead of the Tun 
let the Painter ſay by the Actions, which an 
her Interpreters. hat means have ut 
„ (lays Quintilian,) to give a Colour to athin 
„ei wwe have not the ſame Colour? is mee 
« ry that we our ſelves ſhould firſ# be tou! 
&« with a Paſſion before we endeavour to mn 
s others with it. And how (continues h 
can we be touch'd, ſince the Paſſions are nut 
« qur Power? This is the way in my Ofinia 
© We muſt form to our ſelves the Viſions and 
„mages of abſent things, as if they were in i 
« ality before our Eyes; and he who concein 
e theſe Images with the greateſt Strength ef! 
« magination, ſhall poſſeſs that Part 6 | 
« Paſſions with the moſt Advantage, and ii 
( greateſt Eaſe.” But we mult take car 
I have already ſaid) that in theſe Viſions, ! 
Motions may be natural; for there are {oi 
who imagine, r have given abundance 
Lie 


Ar. of Painting. 


Puftuns of ihe Mind; and by this means they 


ud tothe Quality of the Perſons who are to 


We; hut beware you dwell not too long up- 


W. 
wa &c. All the ancient Painting that 


and Coths, excepting thoſe Works 
eh were hidden under Ground, or there 


Kh expos'd to view, were preſery'd from 


| oht to their Figures, when they have made N 
hem do violent and extravagant Actious; 
hich we may more reaſonably call the Cau- 
whos, or Contonſtions of the Body, than the 


ten put themſelves to much Pains, to find 
frong Paſſion, where no Paſſion is requir'd. 
dd to all that I have ſaid, concerning the 
Mons, that we are to have a very ſerious re- 


pexpreſs'd im Paſſions. The Joy of a King 
wht not to reſemble that of a Serving- man. 
Ind the Fer ceme/s of a private Soldier muſt not 
like that of an Officer. In theſe Differen- 
xconfilts all the Fineneſe and Delicacy of the 
ns. Paulo Lomaz20 has written at large 
every Paſſion in particular, in his /econd - 


I it, 55 W not to force your Ge- 
dame Reliques of took Seer under q 247. 


b in Italy periſh'd in the Invaſion of the 


ted; which, » by reaſon they had not been 


A of thoſe Barbarians. 
M 3 The 
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| q 256. de Cromatiſut Part, or Colouring, & 
1 The third and laſt Part of Painting, is call! 
the Cromatique, or Colouring. Its Object 
Colour: for which Reaſon, Lights and Sy 
dows are therein alſo comprehended, whic 
are nothing elſe but Yhite and Brown ( 
Dark, ) and by Conſequence have their Pl 
among the Colours. Philoftratus fays, in! 
Life of Apollonius, “that That may be in 
cc gad Painting, which is made only with 
© Colours, provided the Lights and Shad 
. be obſerv'd in it : for there we behold the tri 
cc Reſemblance of things with their Beauties, 
te alſo ſee the Paſſions, though without al 
ce Colours. fo much of Life may be alſo expriſ 
cc in it, that we may perceive even the v 
« Bloud: the Colour of the Hair, and if i 
cc Beard, are likewiſe to be diſcern'd, aut 
ce can diftinguiſh (without Confuſion) the 
cc from the black, and the young from the 
(c the Di — betwixt the white a 
faxen Hair; e diſtinguiſh with Eaſe 
c twixt the Moors and the Indians; 111 
« by the Camus Noſes of the Blacks, theirwi 
_—— / Hair, and their high Jaws, but alſ 
| « that black Coliur which is natural to th 
* Me may add to what Philofratus has | 
| hat with two Colours only, (the Light! 


q 
{ 


1 1 Painting. 


ut may be imitated. We ſay then, that the 


nth Lights and Shadows, more or leſs evi- 
tent by Negrees of Diminution, according to 
heAccidents. Firſt, of a luminous Body; as 

vr Example, the Sun or a Torch. Secondly, 


a diaphanous or tranſparent Body, which is 
etwixt us and the Object, as the Air, either 
ue or thick, or a red Glaſs, &c. Thirdly, 


a ſolid Body illuminated, as a Statue of 


ie Body illuminated, as beholding it either 
u, or at a Diſtance, directly in a right An- 
e, or aſide in an obtuſe Angle, from the 


the Relievo, che Briskneſs, and the Delicacy 


nagement of Colours, and the Labour de- 
fend alſo on this laſt Part. 


M4. 


ie Dark) os | is no Sort of Stuff or Habit 


zung makes its Obſervations on the Maſ- 
g or Bodies of the Colours, accompany'd 


phite Marble, a green 7 ree, a black Horſe, : 
kc, Fourthly, from his Part, who regards 


op to the bottom, or from the bottom to the 
bop. This Part, in the Knowledge which it 
bs of the Virtue of Colours, and the Friend- 
hip which they have with each other, and al- 
their Antipathies, comprehends the Strength, 


hich are obſerv'd in good Pictures. The 


Her Sifter, &c. That is to ay, the Do-- C25 
g or Drawing, which i is the ſecond Part of 
| Painting 


3 Obſervations on the 
Painting; which conſiſting only of Lin 
ſtands altogether in need of the Coloaring 
appear. Tis for this Reaſon, that our Auf 
thor calls this Part her Siſters Procurer, thy 
is, the Colouring ſhows us the Deſign, u 
makes us fall in Love with it. 

The Light produces all kinds o if Colours, & 
Here are three Theorems ſucceſſively following 
which our Author propoſes to us, that fron 
_ thence we may draw {ome Conclufions. Ye 

may likewiſe find others, which are in th 
Nature of ſo many Propoſitions, to which v 
 oughttoagree, that from thence we may diu 
the Precepts contain'd in the following Parte 
| this Treatiſe ; they are all founded on th 
| Senſe of Seeing. 
Which ſbould be the mt, z KC. See th 
| Remark of Number 152. 


That light Bodies may have a : ſufficient Ma 


1 breadth of Shadow, to ſuſtain em, &d-l 


That is properly to ſay, that after 
great Lights, there muſt be great Shadows 
which we call Repoſes: beeauſe in Realt 
the Sight would be tired, if it were attract 
by a Continuity of glittering Objects. Tit 
Lights may ſerve for a Repoſe to the Daf 
and the Darks to the Lights. I have ſaid i 
: another Plac a that a Grouppe of Figures ougl 
_— 


Art of Painting. 


eeonfider'd as a Choir of Muſi ck, in which 
he Baſes ſupport the Trebles, and make them 
be heard with greater Pleaſure. Theſe 
poſes are made two ſeveral Ways, one of 
ich is Natural, the other Artificial. The 
aural is made by an Extent of Lights or of 
adows, which naturally and neceſſarily fol- 
m ſolid Bodies: or the Maſſes of ſolid Bo- 
s2ggroupp'd, when the Light ſtrikes upon 
em. And the Artificial conſiſts in the Bo- 
ts of Colours, which the Painter gives to 
main things, ſuch as pleaſes him; and com- 
ſes them in ſuch a Manner, that they do 
Injury to the Objects which are near them. 
Drapery (for Example) which is made yel- | 
ww, or red, on ſome certain Place, in ano- 
er Place may be brown, and will be more 
table to it, to produce the Effect requir'd. 
eue to take Occaſion, as much as poſſh- 
we can, to make Uſe of the firſt Manner, 
il to find the Repoſe of which we ſpeak, 
the Light and by the Shadow, which na- 
ally accompany ſolid Bodies. Bur fince the 
biects on which we work are not always 
nine to diſpoſe the Bodies as we deſire, 
unter in boch a Caſe may take his Advan- 
E by the Bodies of Colours, and put into 
Places as ought to be darken'd, Drape- ; 
ries 


Ob/ervations on the 
ries, or aches things, which we, may ſuppeſ 
to be naturally brown and ſully'd, which wil 
produce the ſame Effect, and give him the 
ſame Repoſes as the Shadows would do, wil 
could not be caus d by the Diſpoſition of the 
Ones. 8 

Thus an 3 Painter will mal 

F his Advantages both of the one Manner ar; 
the other. And if he makes a Deſigntoh 
grav'd, he is to remember, that the Gray 
diſpoſe not their Colours as the Painters do} 
aud that by conſequence he muſt take Occ, 
ſion to find the Reaſon of his Deſign, in tb 
natural Shadows of the Figures, which! 
has diſpos'd to cauſe the Effect. Ruben; h 
given us a full Information of this in thol 
Prints of his, which he caus'd to be engrai'd 
and I believe that nothing was ever ſeenmo 
beautifull in that kind: the whole Knox 
ledge of Grouppes, of the Lights and $ 
.dows, and of thoſe Maſſes, which Titianal 
2 Bunch of Grapes, is there expos'd fo clext 
to the Sight, that the View of thoſe Prin 
and the carefull Obſervation of them, mig 
very much contribute to the forming oft 
able Painter. The beſt and faireſt of them! 
graven by Hoſterman, Pontius, and Bolſi 
all of them admirable Gravers, whoſe War 


| 
| 
( 


Rik 


"Art of P, ainting. 


Mins kimſelf took Cate to overſee; and 


wich without doubt you will find to be ex- 


wt thete the Elegance of Deſign, nor r the a 
neſs of the Out- line. 

Tis not but the Gravers can, and audit to 
nite the Bodies of the Colours by the De- 
hey ſhall judge that this Imitation may pro- 
impoſſible, in my Opinion, to give much 


tare had the Knowledge of Colours, and of 
the Contraſt of the Lights and Shadows) 


they have to the Degrees of White and Black. 
We ſee certain Prints of good Gravers diffe- 


e Gravers who have executed it (though o- 


Wlery'd in Almoſt the greateſt Parts of their 


Wizlent, if you examine them. But expect 5 


res of the Lights and Shadows, as much as 
luce a good Effect. On the contrary, tis 


Frength to what they grave, after the Works N 
of the School of Venice (and of all thoſe who 


nthout imitating in ſame ſort the Colour of 
he Objects, according to the Relation which 


tin their Kinds, where theſe things are 
oſery'd, and which have a wonderful 
ngk. And there appears in publick, of 
ne Years, a Gallery of Arch-duke Leopold, 
ich though very ill graven, yet ſhows ſome _ 
Fat of the Beauty of its Originals, becauſe 


lderwiſe they were ſufficiently i ignorant) have 


Prints 
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perplex them; and then chiefly, when they 
are to engrave after a Picture, where neithe 
the Lights and Shadows, nor the Bodies of 
the Colours are skilfully obſerv'd, though ii 
its other Parts the Picture may be well pa 
„ form'd.. 
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Prints, the Bodies of Colours, in the Relatin 
which they have to the Degrees of the Liphy 


them; for when they have attain'd to the 


ſeems to make them come out from the 0. 
perficies. The Painter muſt do in the {and 

manner, in reſpect of the Lights and Shadow 
of his Figures, to give them more Relic 
and more Strength. | 


' broken and faint, as they approach to the Fi 


0 place nothing which glares either in Colou 
or in kth at che Borders of his Picture; k 


 Obferuations ow the 


and Shadows. I could gn" the Gratf 
would make ſome Reflection upon this wh 
Remark; tis of wonderful conſequence t 


Knowledge of theſe Repoſes, they will call 
reſolve thoſe Difficulties which many tima 


As in @ Convex Mirror the collected Rays firil 
fr g n c. | A Convex Mirror alters ths 
Objects which are in the middle, ſo that ii 


I Hile the Goings of are more 7 * | 


tremities, &c. Tis the Duty of a Painter, cv 
in this alſo, to imitate the Conve Mirror, al 


Which 


Art of Painting. 
hich, there are two Reaſons: the firlt is, 
ut the Eye at the firſt View directs it {elf to 
e midſt of the Object, which is preſented to 
and by conſequence, muſt there neceſſari- 
ind the principal Object, in order to its 
faction. And the other Reaſon is, that 
te Sides or Borders being overcharg'd with 
hong and glittering Work, attract the Eyes 
ther, which are in a kind of Pain, not to 
hold a Continuity of that Work, which is 
the Sudden interrupted, by the Borders of 
ke Picture; inſtead of which the Borders be- 
lahten'd, and eas'd of fo much Work, 
ke Eye continues fixt on the Center of the 
aue, and beholds it with greater Pleaſure. 
Is for the ſame Reaſon, that in a great Com- 
tion of Figures, thoſe which coming moſt 
rad; are cut off by the Bottom of the 
dure, will always make an ill Effect. 
4 Bunch of Grapes, &c. Tis ſufficiently 329. 
anifeſt, that Titian by this judicious and fa- 
iar Compariſon, means, that a Painter ought 
collect the Objects, and to diſpoſe them in 
cha manner, as to compoſe one I hole; the 
el contiguous Parts of which, may be 
lighten'd, many ſhadow'd, and others of 
ben Colours to be in the Turnings; as on 
bunch. of Grapes, many Grapes, which are 
9 5 the 


174 _ Obſervatwus on the 
the Parts of it, are inthe Light, many in the 
Shadow, and the reſt faintly colour d to mal 
them go farther back. Titian once told Ju 
ret, That in his greateſt Works, a Bunch g 

Grapes bad been Vis ad operant Rate 1 his "Jan 

- A $46 

© 330: Pure, or unmix'd N bite; . bm 0 
ject nearer, or carries it off to farther diſtau 
I draws it nearer with Black, and throws 
| backward without it, &c. All agrec, th 
White can ſubſiſt on the fore-ground of th 
Picture, and there be us'd without mixture 
the Queſtion therefore is to know, if it cane 
qually ſubſiſt and beplac'd in the ſame mann 
upon that which is back ward, the Light be 
ing univerſal, and the FN ſupposd i n 
7 en and open Field. 
Our Author concludes affirmatively; ; a 
the Reaſon on which he eſtabliſhes his Nui 
is this; That there being nothing which pu 
takes more of the Light than Whitenels, # 
the Light being capable of ſubſiſting well 
Remoteneſs (or at a long diſtance, as wee 
ly ſee in the riſing, and ſetting of the Sun) 
follows, that White may ſubſiſt in the at 
manner. In Painting, the Light and a wil 
Colour are but one and the ſame thing: + 
A ere, that we have no Colour; he 10 
ei  xelewd 


Art of Nobis 


nlembles the Air than White, and by conſe⸗ 
wende no Colour which is lighter; from 


Vence it comes, that we commonly ſay, the 


hir is heavy, when we ſee the Heavens co- 
gerd with black Clouds, or when a thick 


Fog takes from us that Clearneſs, which 


makes the Lightneſs or Serenity of the Air. 


ian, Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, and all thoſe 


ho beſt underſtood Lights, have obſerv'd it 


this manner, and no Man can go againſt 
Is Precept, at leaſt without renouncing any 
Sill in Landſcape ,, which is an undoubted 
tonfirmation of this Truth. And we ſee that 


Uthe great Maſters of Landſcape, have fol- 


Wd Titian in this, who has alwaysemploy'd 


n and earthly Colours upon the fore- 


art, and has reſerv'd his greateſt Lights for 
lemote eſſes, and the back Parts of his 


pdſcapes. 
lt may be objected againſ this Re thee 


White cannot maintain it ſelf in Remoteneſſes, 
tle it is ordinarily us d to bring the Ob- 
ts nearer, on the advanc'd Part. Tis true, 


7 ta fo it is us'd, and that to very good pur- 


ne, to render the Objects more ſenſible, by 


It oppoſition of the Dark, which mult ac- 


umpany it; and which retains it, as it were 
e whether the Dark ſerves it for a 
0 en, 
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it, Whole Shadows and the Colour ay bring 
it forward. 


Heavens and Mountains, which are at the 


= cauſe the white 1s mingled in it, as the Exan 


Obſervations on the 
Ground, or whether it be combin'd to 1 
Fur example, If you wou d make a white Hyſ 
on the fore - ground of your Picture, tis of a 
ſolute Neceſſity, that the Ground muſt be of 
a mixt brown, and large enough, or that the 
Furniture muſt be of very ſenſible Colous 
or laſtly, that ſome Figure mult be ſet upy 


But it ſeems (ay N that Blue is th 
moſt flying or tranſient Colour, becauſe the 


greateſt Diſtance, are of that Colour. i 
very true that blue is one of the lighteſt ax 
ſweeteſt Colours: But it is alſo true, that 
poſſeſſes theſe Qualities ſo much the more, be 


ple of the Diſtances demonſtrate to us. | 
if the Light of your Picture be not univerſi 
and that you ſuppoſe your Figures in a Cham 
ber, then recall to your Memory that Ti 
rem, Which tells you, that the nearer a Bod) 
is to the Light, and the more directly tis oof 
pos d to us, fo much the more it is enlightend 
becauſe the Light grows languiſhing, thefu 
ther it removes from its Original. 
Lou may alſo extinguiſh your White, 
you ſuppoſe the Air to be ſome what thick 


all 


| 
/ 


Art of Painting. 3 


ind if you foreſee that this Suppoſition will 
mkea'good Effect in the Oeconomy of the 
vbole Work; but let not this proceed ſo far, 
sto make your Figures ſo brown, that they 
my ſeem as it were in a filthy Fog, or that 
they may appear to be Fart of he 1 
dee the following Remark. 

But as for pure Black, there is nothing that < 339 
rings the Object nearer to the Sight, &c. Be- 
aue Black is the heavieſt of all Colours, the 
weſt earthy , and the moſt ſenſible. This is 
larly underſtood by the Qualities of White, 
hich is oppos'd to it, and which is (as we 
e faid) the lighteſt of all Colours. There 
Wi: few who are not of this Opinion; and yet 
hve known ſome, who have told me; that 
e Black being on the advanc'd Part makes 
thing but Holes. To this there is little elſe 
be anſwer' d, but that Black always makes 
good Effect, being ſer forward, provided, 
be plac'd there with Prudence. You are 
terefore ſo to diſpoſe the Bodies of your Pi- 
Which you intend to be on the fore- 
ond, that thoſe ſorts of Holes may not _ 
reid, and that the Blacks may be there 

j Maſſes, and tr confus d. Jour the 
P Rule. 5 


| 
| 
1 
0 


1 By 1 | 


178 Obſervations on the 


That which gives the Relievo to a Boai 
(may ſome ſay to me) is the quick Light, 9 
the White, which appears to be on the Sitel 
which is neareſt to us, and the Black by con4 
ſequence diſtances the Object. We are herelf 
to beware, not to confound the Turning wit 
the Diſtances: the Queſtion is only in Re 
Se ſpect of Bodies, which ate ſeparated by ſons 
| Diſtance of a backward Poſition ; and not o 
round Bodies, which are of the ſame Con 
tinuity: the Brown which is mingled in thi 
turnings of the Bowl, makes them go of 
rather in confounding them (as we may fa 
1 dan in blackning them. And do you not ſe 
[ that the Reflects are an Arrtifice of the Pai 
= ter, to make the Turnings feem more Light 
| { | and that by this means the greateſt Blac 
1 neſs remains towards the middle of the Box 
to ſuſtain the White, and make it t deceive 
with more Pleaſure? 
This Rule of White and Black is is ſo gre 
conſequence, that unleſs it be exactly practisal 
tis impoſſible for a Picture to make any gr 
Effect, that the Maſſes can be difentang! 
nd the different Diſtances may be obſer 
 arthe firſt Glance of the Eye, vithout tro 
. 


Art of aiming. 

It may be inferr'd from this Precept, that 
te Maſſes of other Colours, will be ſo much 
he more ſenſible, and approach ſo much the 
to the Sight, the more Brown they 
Sar; provided this be amongſt other Colours 
phich are of the ſame Species. For example, 
x fellow Brown ſhall draw nearer to the 


ud, provided it be amongſt other Colours, 
hich are of the ſame Species; becauſe there 
re ſimple Colours, which naturally are ſtrong 
l ſenſible, though they are clear; as Vermil- 
n: there are others alſo, which notwirh- 
ding that they are brown, yet ceaſe not 
pbeſoft and faint ; as the blue of Ultramarine. 
be Effect of a Picture comes not only there- 
re from the Lights and Shadows, but alſo 
pn the Nature of the Colours. I thought 
vs not from the purpoſe in this Place to 
ne you the Qualities of thoſe Colours which 
* moſt in uſe, and which are call'd Capital, 
aſe they ſerve to make the Compoſition 
ful the reſt, whoſe Number is almoſt infi- 


Rd Oker is one of the moſt heavy Colours. 
lellow Oker is not ſo heavy, becauſe tis 


Wally 8 


* 
0 


1 


igt, than another which is leſs yellow. I 


very clear yellow, and very near to white. 


rine and Vermillion, yet it is rather me 


Tine. 


moſt ſenſible Colours. 


it, you will make it a very earthy Colour 
but on the contrary, if you joyn it wit 


with it. 


— — — — —— ....,4,_ : 


1— on the 
Andthe Maſticot is very light, becauſeit irie 


Ultramat ine, or Azure, is very light and 
very ſweet Colour. 
Vermillion is wholly oppoſite to Uns 


Lade is a middle Colour betwixt Ultrans 


{weet than harſh. 
Brown-Red is one of the moſt can and 


i Pinck is in its Nature an indifferent Colo 
(that is) very ſuſceptible of the other Colo 
by the mixture: if you mix Brown-red will 


FYhite or Blue, you ſhall have one of then mo 
faint and tender Colours. 
Terre Verte (or green Earth) is light; 't 

a mean betwixt. 7e/low Oker and Ultramari 

_ Umbre is very ſenſible and earthy ; there 

nothing but pure Black which can diſpu 


"= all . 8 is che moſt earth 
; which is moſt remote from Blue. Accordi 
to the Principle, which we have eftabliſh'd 
Fr hite and Black, you will make every d 
of theſe Colours before-nam'd more cal 


Alt of Paintiug. 
x more heavy, the more Black you mingle 
nth them; and they will belighter, the more 
ir you joyn with them. 
For what concerns broken or compound Co- 
n we are to make a Judgement of their 
rength by the Force ef thoſe Coleurs which 
mpoſe them. All who have thoroughly 
aerftood the Agreement of Colours, have 
temploy'd them wholly pure and {imple in 
ir Draperies, unleſs in ſome Figure upon 
fore · ground of the Picture; but they have 
d broken and compound Colours, of which 
made a Harmony for the Eyes, by mix- 
p thoſe which have ſome kind of Sympathy 
th each other, to make a Mole, which has 
Union with the Colours which are neigh- 
ing to it. The Painter who perfectly 
˖ the Force and Power of his Co- 
vill uſe them moſt ſuitably to his pre- 
Purpoſe, : and according. to his own Diſ- 
_ 
But let this be done relatively ; &c. One 7 377. 
0 2 make another Body fly off i in ſuch 
nner, that it ſelf may be chas'd by thoſe. 
A which are advanc'd before it. © Me 
re to take care, and uſe great Attention (ſays 
atilian) 107 only of one ſeparate thing, 
f many which follow each other, and by 
N; a4 . 


\ 


0 
i 


b 


Obſervations on the 
a certain Relation which they have with 2h 
other, are as it were continued. In the ſan 
ce manner, as if in a ftraight Street, we a 
ce our Eyes from one End of it to the other, 
ec Jiſcover at once thoſe different things whi 
are preſented to the Sight, ſo that we mt wi 
« ſee the laſt, but WhS!ſorver, is ary toil 
« ta . 
Tet two contrary E xtremities never touchen 
other, &c. The Senſe of ſceing has this 
common with all the reſt of the Senſes, t 
it abhors the contrary Extremities. And 
the ſame manner as our Hands, when they 
very cold, feel a grievous Pain, when on 
ſudden we hold them near the Fire; ſot 
Eyes which find an extreme White, next 
an extreme Black, or a fair cool Azure ne 
to a hot Veluiticn: cannot behold theſe | 
tremities without Pain, though they arc 
ways attracted by the Seeing of two © 

7 traxies. 7 
This Rule obliges us to know thoſe 
lours which have a Friendſhip with each 
ther, and thoſe which are incompatll 
which we may eaſily diſcoyer in mixing te 
ther thoſe Colours of which we would 1 


*. 


aud ſweet Colour, which is pleaſing to 
1 Sight, 'tis a Sign that there is an Union 
la Sympathy betwixt them: but if on the 
ntrary,. that Colour which is produc'd by 


ye are to conclude, that there is a Contrarie- 
and Antipathy betwixt theſe two Colours. 
ux'd together; and by conſequence Blue and 
Wo the contrary, the Mixture of Blue with 
jeafant Colour; conclude then that Blue and 


million are of a contrary Nature. And the 


ou ma) make the Experiment, and clear 
en Occaſion to ſpeak of the Force and Qua- 


l but of one or two Figures, and when a- 


* 


And if by this Mixture, they make a graci- : 


emixture of the two, be harſh to the Sight, 
zen (for Example) is a pleaſing Colour, 
ich may come from a Blue and a 7elow 


u are two Colours which Hmpathige: and 


me may be ſaid of other Colours, of which 


at Matter once for all. (ſee the Concluſi- 
n of the 3324 Remark, where I have ta- 


kolect” this Precept, when your Piece con- 


— 
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dongſt 2 great Number you would make 
ne one Figure more remarkable than the 
One, I ſay, which is one of the moſt 
mlderable of the Subject, and which other- 
N 4 8 wiſe : 
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Jer. 


Titian, in his Triumph of Bacchus, having 


Picture, and not being able (for that Reaſon 
to make her remarkable by the Brightneß 
Light, which he was to keep in the middl 
of his Picture, gave her a Scarf of a Yermilli 
Colour, upon a blue Drapery, as well to be 
| ſen her from his Ground, which was a h 

Sea, as becauſe ſhe is one of the principalFi 


attract the Eye. Paul Yeroneſe, in his M. 
Triage of Cana, becauſe Chriſt, who is th 


principal Figure of the Subject, is carry 
ſomewhat into the Depth of the Picture, a 


that he cou'd not make him diſtinguiſhsb 
by the Strength of the Lights and Shadoy 
has cloath'd him with Vermillion and BI 
thereby to conduct the Sight to that Figu 


4 ally'd to each other, the more you mix thi 
with other Colours, which mutually ſyny 


which you deſire to reconcile. 


s He faid in another Place, endeavour afterthii 
hich aids your Art, and is ſuitable to it, A 


es p 


Obſervations on the 
wiſe you cannot diſtinguiſh from the rell 


plac'd Ariadne on one of the Borders of the 


es of his Subject, upon which he defirt 


Ihe hoſtile Colours may be ſo much theme 


thize.z. and which agree with thoſe Colou 


Tis labour in vain to pain! 4 Hi died h 


2 eee IRIS? tis the 79 
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Precept. If the Painter would arrive to the end 
e has propos d, which is to deceive the 
ght, he muſt make choice of ſuch a Na- 
ire, as agrees with the Weakneſs of his Co- 
urs; becauſe his Colours cannot accommo- 
e themſelves to every ſort of Nature. This 
ue is particularly to be obſery'd, and well 
der d, by thoſe who paint Landſcapes. 
WT Let the Field or Ground of the Picture, &c. 378. 
ie reaſon of it is, that we are to avoid the 
eting of thoſe Colours, which have an An- 
athy to each other, becauſe they offend the 
ght; ſo that this Rule is prov'd ſufficiently 
egit, which tells us, that two contrary 
lremities are never to touch each other, 
kether it be in Colour, or in Light; but 
ut there ought to be a mean betwixt __ 
lich partakes of both. 520 
Lt Jour Colours be lively, and yet not Took 
ling to the Painters Proverb) as if they 
| learab'0, or ſprinkled with Meal, &c.Don- 
Mani la farine, is a Phraſe amongſt Painters, 
uch perfectly expreſſes what it means; 
' ich is to paint with clear or bright Co- 
and dull Colours together; for being 
th kingled,) they give no more Liſe to the 
daes, than if they had been rubb'd with 
Sack who make their fleſh Colours 


very 


Red Colours i in the Shadows of the moſt dl 


to make them lively, ſhining, and natur! 
but they are to be us d with the ſame Dilcr 
tion, that 77¼. n, Paul V. eroneſe, Rube 
and Van Dyck have taught us, by their E 
8 ample. 


paint by putting in more Colours, and natt 
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| (if it could be done) they ſhould be laid 
in their proper Places, and not be any ma 
touch'd, when they are once ſo plac'd; | 
cauſe the Freſhneſs of the Colours is tamil 
and loft, by vexing them with the contin 
Drudgery of Daubing. 


7 yet another Maxim to maintain their Cole 
freſh and flouriſhing, which was to make 
of white Grounds, upon which they paint 


—.— any thing, and without empl 
way z and I have ſeen Pictures from the 


of that great Perſon, painted up at 01 
which were of a wonderful Vivacity. 


_ Obſervatzons on the 
very white, and their Shadows grey, or inc] 
ning to green, fall into this Inconvenience 


licate or fineſt Fleſh, contribute wonderful 


To preſerve the S freſh, we mu 


rubbing them in, after they are once laid; a 


All they who have colour'd well, have ' 


and oftentimes at the firſt Stroke, with 


ing new Colours. Rubens always us'd i 


Art of Painting. 


The reaſon why they made uſe of thoſe 
ads of Grounds, is, becauſe White as well 
reſerves a Brightneſs, under the Tranſparency 
Colours, which hinders the Air from al- 
ring the whiteneſs of the Ground, as that 
lkewiſe repairs the Injuries which they re- 
we from the Air, ſo that the Ground and 
e Colours aſſiſt and preſerve each other. 

b for this reaſon that glaz'd Colours have a 
Firacity which can never be imitated by the 
jolt lively and moſt brillant Colours; becauſe 


Tints are ſimply laid on, each in its Place, one 
er another. So true it is, that White with 
ther ſtrong Colours, with which we paint 
once that which we intend to glaze, are, 
z were, the Life, the Spirit, and the Lu- 
he of it. The Ancients moſt certainly have 
hund, that white Grounds were much the 
ef, becauſe, notwithſtanding that Inconve- 
lence, which their Eyes receiv'd from that 
lour, yet they did not forbear the Uſe of 
t; 3 Galen teſtifies, in his tenth Book of the 
R the Parts. © Painters (ſays he) when 


before them dark Colours, and others mixt 
with Blue and Green, to recreate their Eyes, 
_—_ White is a . Colour, © which 

e Ares 


cording to the common way, the different 


they work upon their white Grounds, place -_ 


7383 
raid &c. The reaſon of this is, that upon: 


——..— —— = 


188 


« , wearies and pains the Sight more than a 


' Uſe of it is left off at preſent, if it be not tha 


not ſeen ſoon enough, and that a more thu 
French Patience 1s requir'd to wait till itbe ac 
_ compliſh'd ; and the Ground, which by it 


very appearing, and gives a heightning to the 


thoſe Places with Colours, which you woul 
make to turn; 3 but let thoſe be well loaded, 


which you would have come out of the Cay 
= 


the Maſſes of the Picture, that all the Shad 
ings may appear as if they were but one, &c 


He has ſaid in another Place, that after gre 


he calls Kepoſes. What he means by the fa 


Obſervations on the | 


ce other”. I know not the reaſon Why the 


in our Days there are few Painters who are cy: 
rious in their Colouring, or that the fi 
Strokes which are begun upon White, us 


whiteneſs tarniſhes the Luſtre of the other Ct 

lours, muſt be entirely cover'd, to make the 

whole Work appear pleaſingly. 
Let the Parts which are wort ro 70 us 1 2 


flat Superficies, and as much united as a Clott 
can be, when it is ſtrain'd, the leaſt Body i 


Place which it poſſeſſes; do not therefore load 


Let there be: 75 much * or Conſent 


Lights, great Shadows are neceſſary, which 


{en 5 


Art of Painting. 189 
a Rule, is this, That whatſoever is found in 
we great Shadows, ſhould partake of the 
ours of one another, ſo that the different 
jours which are well diſtinguiſh'd in che ; 
phts, ſeem to be but one in the Shadows, 
their great Union. 
li the whole Picture be of + one Piece, &c. q 386. 
Wit is to ſay, of one and the ſame Con- 
iy of Work, and as if the Picture had 
n painted up all at once; the Latin lay 5, all 
or Pallet. 
WH: Looking-Gla/5 will inflrut you, &c. The 0 5 
ener muſt have a principal Reſpect to the 
As, and to the Effect of the Whole-roge- 
rr, The Looking-Glaſ5 diſtances the Ob- 
y and by conſequence gives us only to ſee = 
e Maſſes, in which all the little Parts are 
mounded. The Evening, when the Night 
proaches, will make you better underſtand 
$ Obſervation 35 but not ſo commodiouſly , 
the proper time to make it, laſts but a 
ner of an Hour, and the LO 
be uſeful all the Day. 
Fnce the Mirror is the Rule and Maſter of 
unters, as ſhowing them their Faults by 
uncing the Objects, we may conclude that 
Picture which makes not a good Effect at 
War ce, cannot be well ene; and a Pain- 
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1388. 
0 XK⸗eec. The End of Portraits is not ſo preciſchſz 
as ſome have imagin'd, to give a ſmiling a 
: Pleaſing Air, together with the reſemblance 
this is indeed ſomewhat, but not enough. 

conſiſts in expreſſing the true Temper of tho 
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ter muft never finiſh his Picture, before hy 
has examin d it at ſome reaſonable diſtance, g 

with a Looking-Gla/5, whether the Maſs of 
the Lights and Shadows, and the Bodies 0 


Sad, you are to beware of giving him a 

Gayety, which would always be a thi 

which is foreign to his Countenance. If i 
or ſhe be Merry, you are to make that go 

; Hamour appear, by the expreſſing of the 

Parts where it ts, and where it ſhows it{ 


Smiles, or Laughing, which is too ſenſb 
will take off from that Majeſty, and mak 
look childiſh and undecent. 


 underftands Phy/ognomy, it will be mores 


2! 


Obſervations on the 


the Colours be well diſtributed. Giorgi 
and Correggio have made uſe of this Method, 
As for a Portrait, or Picture by the Lit 


Perſons which it repreſents, and to mak 
known their Phy/fognomy. If the Pei 
whom, you draw (for example) be natur 


If the Perſon he Grave and Majeſtical, 


In ſhort, 
Painter, who has a good Genius, muſt mak 
true Diſcernment of all theſe things, and i 


bim and he will ſucceed better than ano- 

er. Pliny tells us, That Apelles made bis 
pictures ſo very like, that a certain Pbyſiog- 

unit and Fortune-teller, (as it is related 

by Appion the Grammarian) foretold, by 

hoking on them, the very time of their Deaths, 

i whom thoſe Pictures repreſented ; or at what 

time their Death bappen d, 1 if ſuch Perſons 5 
were already dead. 

lou are to take the utmoſt Care, that broad q 403. 
Ibis may be join d, &c. This muſt be done 
nderly: yet not ſo as to make your Colours 

je, by force of tormenting them; but that you 
ould mix them as haſtily as you can, and not 

ouch the fame Place, if e you 

mn avoid it. 
Broad Lights, Kc. Tis in vain to tale pains C 403. 
jou cannot preſerve large Lights: becauſe 

ithout them, your Work will never make a 

pod Effect at a diſtance z and alſo becauſe lit- 
lights are confus'd and effac'd, proportiona- 

j; as you are at a diſtance from the Picture. 

us was the perpetual Maxim of Correggio. 

Ought to have ſomewhat of Greatneſs in them, 7 41 7. 
their Out- lines to be noble, &c. As the 

kees of Antiguity will evidently ſhow us. 

There is nothing more pernicious to 4 N ach; C 42 2. 
. Tis common to » pee our {elves under 

| the 
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gree, and makes fo great an Impreſſion in i 
Mind of the Scholar, that he cannot gire} 
Approbation to any other Manner whath 
ver, and believes there is no Man under i 


Manner which we love, and in which we ha 
been taught; which is juſt like a Glaſs throug 
which we behold Objects, and which cot 
municates its Colour to them, without 0 
perceiving it. After I have ſaid this, y« 
may ſee of what Conſequence is the choice 

a good Maſter, and of following in our begi 
ning the Manner of thoſe who have cot 

_ neareſt to Nature. And how much injury 
you think have the ill Manners which ha 


tlie Diſcipline of a Maſter; of whom we hy 
à⁊ good Opinion, and whoſe Manner we ; 
apt to embrace with eaſe: which takes 10 
more deeply in us, and augments, the morey 


Maſter. 
But what is moſt remarkable in this point, 


Nation, and what hindrance have they be 
to the knowledge of what is well done, 0r 
arriving to what is ſo, when once we know! 


Obſervations on the 


ſee him work, and the more we Copy aft 
him. 'Fhis happens oftentimes to that d 


Cope of Heaven, who is fo N 1 


that Nature appears to us always like ti 


been in France, done to the Painters of tl 


6 Halizns ſay to thoſe whom they ſee in- 
Rd with an ill Manner, which they are not 
to forſaxe, f you knew juſt nothing, you 
wild ſoon learn ſomething. 
. 3 is aiding to your Art, og C 4 33. 
: and avoid thoſe things which are 
" wi it, &c. This is an admirable 
We; a Painter ought to have it perpetually 
tent in his Mind and Memory. It reſolves 
we Difficulties which the Rules beget; it 
dens his Hands, and aſſiſts his Underſtanding. 
ſhort, this is the Rule which ſets the Pain= 
pat Liberty; becauſe it teaches him, that 
ought not to ſubject himſelf ſervilely, and 
bound like an Apprentice to the Rules of 
ut; but that the Rules of his Art ought 
be ſubject to him, and not hinder him from 
owing the Dictates of his Genius, which 
lperior to them. „ 
Bodies of diverſe Natures which are ag- q 434. 
ps (or combin'd together) are agreeable 
i pleaſant to the Sight, &c. As Flowers, 
ts, Animals, Skins, Sattins, Velvets, beau- 
W Heſb, Forks of Silver, Armours, Inſtru- 
ws of Muſick, Ornaments: of Ancient Sacri- 
*, and many other pleaſing Diverſities 
wen may preſent themſelves to the Painter's 
nation. Tis moſt certain, that the Di- 
| 0 verſity 


verſity of Objects recreates the Sight, vie 
they are without Conſuſion; and when thef 
diminiſh nothing of the Subject on which vi 
work. Experience teaches us, that the I 
gros weary with poring perpetually on f 
fame thing; not only on Pictures, but en 
on Nature itſelf. For who is he, who woll 
not be tir'd in the Walks of a long For 
or with beholding a large plain which i n 

ked of Trees, or in the Sight of a Ridge 


T Subject, are impertinent; ſo the Painter, v 
under Pretence of diverting the Eyes, wo 
fill his Picture with ſuch Varieties as altert 


Ir. 


us only the View of Heighths and Botton 
Thus to content and fill the Eye of the 


Addreſs to ſprinkle their Works with ple 


Digreſſions, with which they recreate i 
| _ Minds of Readers. Diſcretion, in this, s 


cy of his Work. 


touch'd, and perfarm'd withEaſe, &c. This 
_ our Eyes and age ſo much the n 


Obſernatrons on e 


Mountains, which inſtead of Pleaſure, gi 


derſtanding, the beſt Authors have had f 


all other things, is the ſureſt Guide: and 
tedious Digreſſions, which wander from thi 


Truth of the Hiſtory, would make a ridi 
lous Piece of Painting, and a mere Galli 


As alſo thoſe things which forn to be fl 


been | 


* 


* Pa ea if. 
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ch uppears ſo eaſie to us, is the Product of: 1 
ul Hand which is Maſter of its Art. It 
win this Part, that Apelles found himſelf 


; 4 mg a Proverb, which ſays, 45 En- 
han never knows when he is well. "Tis 


that manner you intend to treat it, according 


treating Difficulties in your Work. Bur 


[to have made it habitual to you. For 


rior to Protogenes, when he blam'd him 
not knowing when to lay down his Pen- 
(and as T may almoſt fay) to make an end 
f finiſhing his Piece. And it was on this 
count he plainly faid, © That nothing was 
b more rej judicial to Painters, than too much 
trotineſ5 3; and that the greateſt Part of them, 
ew not when they had done enough” as we 


ihe the Word enough is very difficult ; 
) . What you have to do, 18 to : 
Inſider your Subje& thoroughly, and in 


your Rules, and the Force of your Genius; 
ler this you are to work with all the Eaſe, 
Hall the Speed you can, without breaking 
r Head fo very much, and being ſo very 
Wſtrious in ſtarting Scruples to your ſelf, 


q impoſſible to have this Facility without 
kllgp perſectly all the Precepts of the Art, 


hems in making preciſely that Work 
Q 2 which 


tenſe it is to be preſum d, that a noble Work; 


ching in its proper Place, with Speed and 
Readineſs, which cannot be done without the 


ducting you to the end that you deſign, with 
Pleaſure. Tis then moſt certain, (though: 


give Facility, Quiet of Mind, and Readinel 


- Hand to the ſloweſt Genius; 3 and that th. 
| ſame Rules increaſe, and guide that Eaſe i 


; ſider Facility two ſeveral Ways; ; either ſim 


remove readily all thoſe Difficulties whic 
can ariſe in the Work. The firſt procem 


ſecond from a true Knowledge and full Po 


but it is not always without Anxiety, beca 


_ the laſt makes us act with a Repoſe of Min 
and wonderful Tranquillity ; becauſe it aſce 


a great Advantage to poſſeſs the firſt; b 


Obſervations on the 
which you ought to make, and to ſet every 


Rules, for they are the aflur'd means of con 


gainſt the Opinion of many, ) that the Nu 


thoſe who have already receiv'd it at thi 
Birth, from the happy Influence of their Stay 
From whence it follows, that we may con 


ply, as Diligence and a Readineſs of Mind, wi 
of the Hand; or as a Diſpoſition in the Mind, 


from an active Temper, full of Fire; andtt 


ſeſſion of infallible Rules: the firſt is pleaſing 


it often leads us aſtray : and on the contra 


tains us of the Goodneſs of our Work. 


tis the 1 of e to haye both 
t 


* Art 0 f Painting. 


Woaſeſſed them, excepting the Part of Deſign 
Or Drawing, which both of ther too much 
Wreolected. = 


{their Hands, and to put them out of Con- 


(Grammar. 


ligence of which I ſpoke, conſiſts not in 


ter. I Cay yet farther, that tis almoſt. 
oflible that things which are painted, 


th 
jc who have come neareſt to Nature, have 


"22 8... 


Obſerve, if you . chat the Facility and 


d appear true and natural, where we ob- 
e theſe ſorts of bold Strokes. And all 


197 
dt manner which Rubens and Van Dyck , 


= Thoſe who fay, that he Rules are ſo Air | 
on giving us this Facility, that on the con- 
Why they puzzle and perplex the Mind, and 
Wi: the Hand, are generally ſuch People who 
ure paſs'd half their Lives in an ill Practice 

| Painting, the Habit of which is grown ſo 
meterate in them, that to change it by the 
les, is to take (as it were) their Pencils out 


gon of doing any thing; in the ſame man- 
tas we make a Country-man dumb, whom 
twill not allow to pooh, but by the Rules ? 


t which we call bold Strokes, and a free 5 
Kling of the Pencil, if it makes not a great 
ct at a diſtance. That ſort of Freedom _ 
ings rather to a Writing-Maſter, than a 


— — 
org an 
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 heverus'dthat Mannerof Painting. Thoſe te 


der Hairs, and thoſe hatching Strokes of 
Pencil, which make a kind of minced Md 
in Painting, are very fine I muſt confeſs; þ 
C442. 
per ſedt Idea of your Work, &c. If you v 


all the Subject, in ſuch a manner, that wh 
ſoever you ſhall put upon the Cloth, may 


4; 


pos'd in your Head, before it be begun up 
the Cloth. You muſt, I fay, forcſe t 


| Lights and Shadows of every thing, the H. 


make uſe of this Conduct, you will not 


den againſt and above all other Reaſons, 
Fhis Paſſage has a reſpect to ſome partic 


Opportunity which J can get, for his fart 


Obſervat ions on the 


rhey are never able to deceive the Sight. 
Nor till you have preſent in your Mint 


have Pleaſure in Painting, you ought to ha 
ſo well conſfider'd the OEconomy of yo 
Work, that it may be entirely made and e 


Effect of the Grouppes, the Ground, andt 


mony of the Colours, and the Intelligence 


only a Copy of what is in your Mind. If 


Pat to the trouble of ſo one changing, and 
changing. 


Let the Eye be ſatisfied in the f a 


Licences which a Painter ought to tal 
And as I deſpair not to treat this matter m 
ar large; I adjourn the Reader to the 


0 
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Rpcwiftion on this Point, to the beſt of my 
. But in general he may hold for cer- 
that thoſe Licences are good, which 
Chan to deceive the Sight, without cor- 
mpting the truth of the Subject, on which 
the Painter is to work. 
\Prof your ſelf by the Counſels of the Knowing, q A. 
e. Parrhaſius and Cliton thought themſelves 
ack oblig'd to Socrates, for the Knowledge 
hich he gave them of the Paſſions. Sec 
heir Dialogue in Xenophon, towards the End *: 20. 
the third Book of Memoirs. * They who the 
b mf willingly bear reproof (ſays Pliny the 
Younger) are the very Men in whom we find 
ure to commend, than in other People”. Ly- 
bus was extremely pleas'd when Apelles told 
un his Opinion; and Apelles as much, when 
bimus told him his. That which Praxite-s. 8. 
kid of Nicias, in Pliny, ſhews the Soul of 
mccompliſh'd, and an humble Man. © Prax- 
teles being asd which of all his Works he 
wlued moſt : Thoſe, ſays be, which Nicias 
bas retouch do. So much account he made 
lis Criticiſms and his Opinions. You 
wy the common Practice of Apelles; when 
t had finiſh'd any Work, he expos'd it to 
Wight of all Paſſengers, ps conceal'd him- 

Fi 3 hear the Cenſure of his Faults, with 
Sully" 1 5 04 e 


r . "0. OE... 


Obſervations on the 
the Proſpect of making his Advantage of the 
Informations, which unknowingly they gare 

him: Being fenfible, that the People wou 
examine his Works more rigorouſly than hin 
elf, and would not forgive the leaſt Miſtake, 
The Opinions and Counſels of many dogg 

ther are always preferable to the Advice g 
one ſingle Perſon. And Cicero wonders thy 
any are beſotted on their own Produdtions 

— liv. and ſay to one another, Very good, if you 

= Morks pleaſe yon, mins are not unpleaſing iu m 
In effect, there are many who through Pr 
ſumption, or out of Shame to be reprehende 
never let their Works be ſeen. But ther 

0 is nothing can be of worſe conſequence; f, 

_ Georg. 3.1. the Diſeaſe is nouriſh'd and increaſes (lays Vi 

| gil) while it is conceal d. There are none b 

Fools (ſays Horace) who out of Shamefac' 

_ neſs hide their Ulcers, which if ſhewn my 

. be berg. 


. Stultorum Wen malus pudor ulcera cel 


There are others who have not altogether 
much of this fooliſh Baſhfulneſs, and who # 
every one's Opinion with Prayers and Earnci 
1 ness; but if you freely and ingenuouſſy gi 
1118 them notice of their Faults, they never fal 

1 | | PE. 6 i 
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kne Sincerity, as you defir'd them to give it 
jou. You mult alſo be induſtrious to diſco- 
er the Opinion of your Enemies, which is 


by nothing to Complaiſance. 


i doubtleſs this, to remove our Deſigns out of 
ght, for ſome ſpace of time, and not to look 


merval, we may look on them as it were with 
uber Eyes, and as a new Work, which was 


ble 


mmmonly the trueſt; for you may be aſſur'd, 
at they will give you no Quarter, and al- 


von our Pictures to the end, that after this 


1 
ne ſome pitiful Excuſe for them; or hich 
3M; worſe) they take in ill part the Service which 
jou thought you did them, which they but 
kemingly defir'd of you, and out of an eſta- 
jlſh'd Cuſtom amongſt the greateſt part of 
Panters. If you deſire to get your ſelf any 
Honour, and acquire a Reputation by your 
orks, there is no ſurer way than to ſhew 
en to Perſons of good Senſe ; and chiefly to 
ſe who are Criticks in the Art; and to take 
their Counſel, with the ſame Mildneſs, and the 


But if you have no knowing Friend, &e. Ci 449. 
Wntilian gives the Reaſon of this, when he 


Ws, * That the beſt means to correct our Faults, 


y another Hand, and not our own”. Our 
n Productions do but too much flatter us 
* n too pleaſing, and tis impoſſi- 


: ble not to be fond of them at the moment ot 
ing our Hatred on them. Tis ſaid, that 


tinually faſten'd on them, and are never wer. 
ry of admiring their Beauty: ſo amorous i 
W of whatſoever ſhe produces. 


| | which make his Es &c. 


c nothing which is repugnant to Nature in 
c eral; and when we: hape paid her this D 
& y, we are bound ſo religiouſly to follow 
tc own. Nature, that though many things ul 


* — 


* 
» * * 1 


N 6. That 1 wwe may undertake antics ** 0 
% Forces, we muſt endeavour to know ihe 
On this Prudence our Reputation depen 
*Cicero.calls it a good Grace, becauſe it mak 
a Man ſeen in his greateſt Luſtre. © '7 
4 (ſays he) a becoming Grace, which ve ſil 
c eaſily make appear, if we are carefull to 
cc tivate that which Nature has given us in f 
& priety, and made our own provided it be 


Obſervations on the 


their Conception. They are Children of: 
tender Age, which are not capable of draw. 


Apes, as ſoon as they have brought thei 
Voung into the World, keep their Eyes con 


To the end that he may cultivate thoſe Talen 


- Gi ny metitur pondera, fine poteſt. 


Vice, or Imperfettion. We ought to underti 


1 


emſelves to us, yet we are always to conform 


ur Studies and our Exerciſes to our natural 
WW Inclinations. It avails nothing to diſpute a- 
& rainft Nature, and think to obtain what ſhe 
6 refuſes; for then we eternally follow what 
pe can never reach; for (as the Proverb ſays) 


s there is nothing can pleaſe, nothing can be 
b gracefull, which we enterprize in ſpight of 
Minerva; that is to lay, in ſpight of Na- 


q things attentively, it will then be neceſſary 
* that every Man ſhould regard That in particu- 
* lar, which Nature has made his Portion, 
nnd that he ſhould cultivate it with care. Tis 


nothing which can more become us, than what 
n properly the Gift of Nature. Let every one 
* therefore endeavour to underſtand his own Ta- 


and bis own Defects and Vices; that he may 


" medians, who do not always chuſe the. beſt 


"ture. When we have conſider d all theſe 


f his Buſineſs to give himſelf the trouble of 
ing whether it will become him to put on 
the Nature of another Man; or as one would 
* ſay, to act the Perſon of another : there is 


m, and without flattering himſelf, let 
him make a true Judgment of bis own Virtues, 


"mt appear to have leſs Judgment than the Co- 


| P lays, but 8985 which are beſt for them 
| FR. that 
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« gre more ſerious and more important, preſent 


F their acting. Thus we are 10 fix on thi 
things for which we have the ſtrongeſt Inclindl 
„ tion. . And if it ſometimes happens, that a 
c are ford by Neceſſity to apply our ſelves i 
? ſuch other things, to which we are no wn 
o& inclind; we muſt bring it ſo about, by 0 


C nay diſhonour us”. Theſe are the Though 


ſlated, retrenching only ſuch things, as we 


C 464. A bile you meditate on theſe Truths, and i 


gain an exact Habitude, without an infinit 


wy number of Acts, and without perpetual Pra 


Obſervanons onthe = 
« t bat is, thoſe which are moſt in the compi 


Care and Induſtry, that if we perform tho 
cc not very well, at leaſt we may not do them 
very ill, as to be ſham'd by them: we are u 
<« fo much 10 ffrain our ſelves, to make th 
e Virtues appear in us, which really we ba 
« wot, as to avoid thoſe Imperfections uli 


and the Words of Cicero, which TI have tra 


of no concernment to my Subject: I was nc 
of opinion to add any thing, and the Reade! 
I doubt not, will find his Satisfaction in then 


ferve them diligently, &c. There is a gre 
Connection betwixt this Precept and that 9 
ther, which tells you, that you are to paſs 1 
Day without a Line. Tis impoſſible to be 
come an able Artiſt, without making you 
Art habitual to you: and 'tis impoſlible t 


ctich 


Art of Paintin 3 
lee. In all Arts the Rules of thein are 
, Ein little time; but the Perfection is not 


mird without a long Practice, and a ſevere 


lgence. We never Jaw, that Lazineſs.pro- 


vd any thing which was excellent, ſays Max- bir *. 


Drius and Quintilian tells us, that the 
Its draw their Beginning from Nature; — 


ut we often have of them cauſes us to ſearch 


means of becoming able in them, and Ex- 
dle makes us entirely Maſters of them. 


ſhe Morning is the beſt, and moſt proper part C 46 6. 
the Day, &c. Becauſe then the Imaginati- 
1s not clouded with the Vapours of Meat, 


cdiſtracted by Viſits, which are not uſual- 


dos | 


made in the Morning. And the Mind by 


deep of the for egoing Night, is refreſh'd 
Wrecreated from the Toyls of former Stu- 
8. Malberbe ſays well to this purpoſe, 


leplus beau de nos n eſt dans leur . | 


7A fright Morn is the beſt port of Day. 2 


lt 20 Dow paſs over yon, without - a Lind C 468. 
That is to ſay, without working, with- - 
giving ſome Strokes of the Pencil or 
Crayon. This was the Precept of Apel 
and! tis of ſo much che more neceſſity, 
becauſe 


of ſome who are curious in Painting, m: 
Thoughts and Obſervations, which tho 


Table-books, which they 8 te continuall 
Kc them. 


Jr. 


. 10. 


Water, which ſerv'd him both for Meat « 


the Luxury of his Food.” Michael Ange 


Vuaſari obſerves in his Life, that he was 
ſober, that he ſlept but little, and that he 


of fourſcore Years, ſaid, That he learn d ſom 4 


As it was the Cuſtom of Titian and the Ca 


| Painting > they ſerve only to recreate the Mu 


During the time (lays Pliny) that Protogi 
nes was drawnig the Picture of Jalyſus, uli 
% avas the beſt of all his Yorks, he took no dil 


Obſervations on the 


becauſe Painting is-an Art of much Lengl 
and Time, and is not to be learn'd withouff 
great Practice. Michael Angelo at the 49 


thing every Day. 

Ze ready to put into your Tai a el N 
raches. There are yet remaining in the Han 
great Men have made on Paper, and in the 

Wine and good ( Cheer are no great Friend 
when'it is oppreſt and ſpent with Labour, 6 
“ Nouriſbment than Lupines, mix'dwithali 
« Drink, for fear of clogging bis Imagination, 


fed only on Bread and Wine at Dinner. 


den 1 in the Night to work, as being 
Ift1 diftuil 


Art o 7 aiming. 
Wiurb'd by the Vapours of his thin Repaſts. 


Wh Batchelors Eftate, &c. We never ſee large, 


vs a world of Buſineſs on our Hands, ſub- 
& us to Law-ſuits, and loads us with mui- 


on of which otherwiſe he is capable. 
whael, Michael Angelo, and Hannibal Car- 


wo marry'd, but only Apelles, to whom A- 


Wilreſs Campaſpe; which yet I would have 


lings upon Families, by the Carefulneſs of 
intuous Wife. If Marriage be in general 


Point: 


3 delights in the Liberty which belongs to C 478. 


. 4 — 4 _— —— a . 
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Weaniful, and well-taſted Fruits proceeding 
b m a Tree which 18 incompaſs'd round, 6 and 8 
ad with Thorns and Briars. Marriage 


ies of domeſtick Cares, which are as ſo 
Wy Thorns that encompaſs a Painter, and 
eer him from producing his Works in that 


were never marry'd: and amongſt the 
ent Painters we find none recorded for 


ler the Great made a Preſent of his own | 


lerſtood, without offence to the Inſtituti- 
of Marriage; for that calls down many 


Remedy againſt Concupiſcence, 'tis doubly | 
a reſpect of Painters, who are more fre- 
ntly under the Occaſions of Sin, than other 
, becauſe they are under a frequent Ne- 
ky of lecing Nature bare-fac'd. Let eve- 
one examine bis own Strength upon this 
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Point: but let him prefer the Intereſt of j; 
5 Soul, to that of his Art, and of his Fortune 
480. Painting naturally withdraws from Ni 
and Tumult, &c. I have ſaid at the ende 
the firſt Remark, that both Poetry and Pan 
ting were upheld by the Strength of Imagj 
nation. Now there is nothing which wam 
it more than Repoſe and Solitude Becauſe, i 
that Eſtate, the Mind being freed from: 
Sorts of Buſineſs, and in a Kind of Sanctum 
undiſturb'd by vexatious Viſits, is more can 
ble of forming noble Thoughts, and of Appl 
cation to its Studies. — 8 


| Carving ſeceſſum ſeribentis, E otra Queer 


Good Perſe Receſs and Solitude requires: 
"Ard E we from Cares, and 3 as Dy | 


We may properly ſay the ſame of Paint 
by reaſon of its Conformity with Poerry, a 

have ſhewn in the firſt Remark. 
Let not the covetous Deſign of growing n 
&c. We read in Pliny, that Nicias refu 

ſixty Talents from King Attalus, and ral 
choſe to make a free Gift of his Picture 
Perron, Ar-his Countrey. “ I enquir'd of a prudent 1 


had ay a grave. Author) n what times tl 
40 


| 


[ 


; 
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k whle Pifures were made, which now we ſee 3 
k and defir”d him to explain to me ſome of their 


Ltd him likewiſe the reaſon of that great 


Painters: And from whence it proceeded, 


Subjets, which I did not well underſtand. 1 
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Negligence, Which is now viſible amongſt 


that the moſt beautiful Arts were now bury'd 
Oblivion; and principally Painting, a faint 
Shadow of which is at preſent remaining to 


xs. To which he thus reply'd, That the in- 


Change : For of old, when naked Virtue had 


their Vigour: and if there was any Conteſt 


frf Diſcoverer of what might be of Advan- 


ul to Braſs, left no Heirs, no Inheritance 


1 


ul ty for being as covetous of Virtue, as we 


| moderate Defire of Riches had produc'd this 
ler Charms, the noble Arts then flouriſh'd in 


anongft Men, it was only who ſhould be the 


lind them; becauſe they were more care- 
full of acquiring Fame, than Riches. But 
6 for us, of this preſent Age, it ſeems by the 
imer of our Conduct, that wwe upbraid An- 


ge to Poſterity. Lyſippus and Myron, 
thſe renown'd Sculptors, who could give a 


Mo. ＋ Vice : wonder not ſo much therefore, 7 


i Painting has loſt its Strength and Vigour; 
hay many are now of Opinion, that a 


E 


fac of Gold is much more beautiful than all 
P „ the 


1 487. 


44 effet and Statues of Apelles and bf 
F dias, and all the noble en i 


wonderful ſharp Spur in Arts, and thut 


was, that Juvenal ſaid even of the Greeks the 


. by our Author, becauſe there at 


time, when only They who were of n 


Olercations onthe 


« Greece. 


t mand annals great an AR of d 
ſlinence from our modern Painters ; for I: 
not ignorant, that the Hope of Gain i 


gives Induſtry to the Artiſt ; from whenceſ 


ſelves, who were the Menden of Painty 


- Aa $ 3» 


and; its whole Perfection, 
"© reculus ſariens in Celum, 22 1 
"id bungry Greek, if bidden, ſeales the Ski 


But I could hotly wiſh, that the amel 
which flatters them, did not alſo con 
them: and did not ſnatch out of their H 
a lame imperfe& Piece, rudely daub'd « 
vith too little Reflection, and too much: 

The Qualities requifite to form an. exit 
Painter &c. Tis to. be confeſs'd, that 
few Painters have thoſe Qualities which 


ry few, who are able. Paimters. Theie 


Are of Painting. 


mdients of a good Painter, are not ordinari- 
| fund in Men of vulgar Birth. And in all 
wicarance, we may hope, that though there 
no Edit in France, which takes away the 


I has refus'd the Honour of being born 
Wor: , yer at leaft, that the Royal Aca- 


Ws, and the Talents which are requir'd for 
unting, thoſe Endowments may be to them, 
fad of arr honourable Birth: *Tis certain, 
Ihr which debaſes Painting, and makes it de- 


10 


1 


k for the Art, nor even ſo much as com- 


that there have always been admitted into 


without obſerving (for ſome convenient 
of time) if they were conducted to this 


ad to the vileft and moſt deſpicable kind of 
Inde, is the great multitude of Painters, _ 
o have neither noble Souls, nor any Ta- 


t Semſe. The Origin of this great Evil, 


Schools of Painting all ſorts of Children 
miſcuouſly, without Examination of them, 


211 
Wod, were permitted to exerciſe this Art; 1 
tecanſe it is to be preſum'd, that all theſe In- 


erty of Painting, from thofe to whom Na- 


„ vil admit hence- forward only ſuch, 
. endu'd with all the good Quali- 


hoy their inward Diſpoſition, and all ne- 
oy Talents, rather than by a fooliſh In- 


Non of their own, or by the Avarice of 


P'3 their 


2.12. 


85 Glory to chemſelves, and r rather | 
than Riches. 


more gainful than der. The Qualities 
properly requir'd,. are theſe following. £0 


Inſtructions, and receive, without Arrogance, 
the Opinion of every one, and principally of 
and to work on their Subjects nobly,, and a- 


ter a lofty manner, wherein we may obſen 


leèaſt to ſome Degree of Perfection, withou 


Obſervations on the 
their Relations, who put them to Painting, 
as a Trade, which they believe to be ſomewhat 


A good Judgment, that they. may do nothing 
againſt Reaſon, and Veriſimility. | 
* Aocible Mind, that they may profit by 


knowing 1 
A noble Heart, that they may propoſe 


4 Sublimity,, and Reach of Thought, t 0 
conceive readily, to produce beautiful Ide, 


ſomewhat that is delicate, ingenious, and un- 
common. 
A warm, and vigorous Fancy, To arrive x 


being tir'd. with the Pains and Study, whis 
are requir'd.in Painting. 

Health, to reſiſt the Diffpation of Spir s 
which are apt to be.conſum'd by J Pains-taking 
Youth, , Becauſe Painting requires a gre 
e and; a long Practice. 8 Fo 
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Air: mis e 07 opt if Painting: 
10 eat 7 „ "or Handſamendſi, Becauſe IM | 
paints himſelf i in all his Pictures; 3. and Na- 


ture loves to produce her own Likeneſs. 1 
J convenient Fortune, That he may give 


bis whole time to ſtudy, and may work chear · 
fly, without being haunted with the dread- 
full Image. of "Fey; ever OW. to his 
Wind. 


Labour, Becauſe the Speculation nothing 
rithout the Practice. 


the Labour which is pleaſing to us: or if it 


be Pain. 
"4nd 10 be under the Diſcipline of « 4 1 


anings; and becauſe commonly they take 
te Manner of their Maſter, and are form'd ac- 


Remark upon it. All theſe good Qualities 
|: nfignificant, and e A to the Pain- 
if ſome outward Diſpoſitions are wanting 


al noble Arts; there muſt alſo ſome fair 


the Performance of ſome conſiderable 


I Love for his Art, We ſuffer norhing i in 


hppen chat we ſuffer, We are pleary, with | 
fer, &c. Becauſe all depends on the Be- 


tiring to his * See Verſe 422, and the 


b him. By which J mean favourable times, 
th as are times of Peace, which is the Nurſe 


ork within their Power: and a Protector, 
P 33 who 
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ation offer to make their Skill manifeſt, 
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74s 


them above the common ſort, and are con 


who muſt be a Perſon of Authority; One who 
takes upon himſelf the Care of their Fortune, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure; and knows how to 


nient. *Tis of much Importance (ſays the youn- 


there is no Wit, howſgever excellent it may be, 
dohich can make it ſelf immediately known. Tim 


fon who can aſſi if us with bis fevbur, _ be 7 


for ſo long an Art, &c. Not only Paintin 


require almoſt an infinite time to poſſeſs then 
perfectly. Tis in this Senſe that Hipocrat: 
begins his Aphoriſms with this Saying, Thu 
Art is long, and Life is Hort. But if we con 


Obſervations on the 


ſpeak well of them, in Time and Place conve- 


ger Pliny) iu what times Virtue appears. And 


and Opportnnity are neceſſary to it, and a Per- 


Mrazcenas to us. 
And Life is ſo ſhort, that it is nut 2 


but all other Arts, conſider'd in themſelye 


ſider Arts, as they are in us, and according 
a certain degree of Perfection, ſufficient « 
nough, to make it known, that we poſſe 
LIC 


paratively better than moſt others, we {hlfſ? 


not find that Life is too ſhort on that 2. 
count; provided our time be well employ 
Tis true, that Painting is an Art which 
5 difficult, and a great Undertaking. But tht 


NE 
8d | 
lat 


who. dre endued we the Qualities that oh 


neceſſa iv 


Art of Painting. 
weſſary to it, have no reaſon to he Wann 
ga by that Apprehenſion. Labour always 


er and the Knowledge of the Stars, have 
n thought impoſſible, which notwith- 
wing have been found and compaſs'd, and 
n with eaſe, by thoſe who endeavour'd af- 


le wear y of Enquiry, when what. we farc 
Lexreflent. That which cauſes us to loſe 
alt of our time, is the repugnance which 
c naturally have to Labour, and the Igno- 
hre, the Malice, and the Negligence of 
t Maſters: We waſte much of our time in 
ling, and talking to no manner of purpoſe 

making and receiving idle Viſits; in Play, 
other Pleaſures which we indulge; with- 
& reckoning thoſe Hours which we loſe in 
tbo great care of our Bodies; and in Sleep, 
ich we oſten lengthen out, till the Day is 

advanc'd : and thus we paſs that Life which 

eckon to be ſhort, becauſe we count by 
ears which we liave liv'd, rather than by 
ewhich we have employ” din Study. 'Tis 
Kent, that they who liv'd before us, have 

kd through all thoſe Difficulties, to arrive 
Mat perfection which we diſcover in their 
rks; hog. they wanted ſome of the Ad- 

AI P 3 vantages 


wears difficult before tis try d. The Paſſages lib. 


mem. | *Tis a ſhameful thing, ſays Cicero. e I. de 


Obſervations on the 


vantages which rwe poſſeſs; and none hadf 
labour'd for them, as they have done for u 
For, atis certain, chat thoſe ancient Maſte 
_ and thoſe of the laſt preceding Ages, h 
left ſuch beautiful Patterns to us, that a bet 
ter, and more happy Age can never be thu 
ours; and chiefly under the Reign of on 
preſent. King, who encourages all the nobl 
Arts, and ſpares: nothing, to give them th 
Share of that Felicity, of which he is ſo bou 
tiful to his Kingdom: and to conduct tha 
with all manner of Advantages to that ſuprem 
Degree of Excellence, which may be wor 
of ſuch a Maſter, and of that ſovereign Lo 
Which he has for them. Let us thereſ 
put our Hands to the Work, without bar 
diſcourag'd by the length of time, which 
requiſite fot our Studies; but let us ſeriouſ 
cCiontrive how to proceed with the beſt One 
and to follow a ready, en, and vel 
| 8 Method. 
Tale Courage thei efore, 0 ye. ah Link 
you legitimate Off ſpring of Minerva, wi 
beorn under tbe Influence of a happy Planet, 
Our Author intenda not here to {ow in a b 
ren, ungrateful Ground, where his Pre bi 
can bear no Fruit: He ſpeaks:to young hui 
tersꝛ but to ſuch only Who are born vas 
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th —— of a happy Starz that is to ay, 
who have receiv'd from Nature the ne- 


| — Painting: And not to thoſe who fol- 
that Study through Caprice, or by a ſot- 
Inclination, or for Lucre, who are either 
lea bad Uſe of them, when receiv'd. 


there of the farſt Rudiments of Deſign ; as 
e&xample,” the Management of the Pencil, 


our Care and Genius. 
de Ground of Per ſpeftive „without which 


is of great ule in Architecture, 


ry Diſpoſitions of becoming great in the 


arable of receiving the Precepts, or will 


r juſt relation which the Copy ought to 

e to the Original, Sc. He ſuppoſes, that 

e He begins his Studies, one ought to 

ex Facility of Hand, to imitate the beſt 
kefons, and the nobleſt Pictures and Statues : 

t (in few Words) he ſhould have made 

aklf a Key, wherewith to open the Cloſet 
Minerva; and to enter into that ſacred 
Ke,” where thoſe fair Treaſures are to be 
nd in all abundance, and even offer them- 
Sto us, to make our Advantage of them, 5 


ung is to be done in Painting. "Beſides, 


in 0 88 which are of its Depen- 
dence 


217 


d will do well, &c. Our Author ſpeaks 5 09. 


yt) begin with Ceomo tr 55 &c. . chat 50. 
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I mean generally ſpeaking z but the particil 
Fruit which we gather from them, is whit 
follows. To learn by heart four ſeveral Ayr: 
of Heads: Of a Man, a Woman, a Chik 
and an old Man. 1 mean thoſe which had 
the moſt general Approbation; for exampl 
thoſe of the Apollo, of the Venus de Medici 
of the little Nero, (that is, when he was, 


a good means of learning them, if when yol 
have deſign'd one after the Statue it (elf, yo 


examine, if your own Work be conformab 
to the firſt Deſign: Thus exerciling youll 


or twelve Sides. You muſt do the fame to 
Feet, to the Hands, to the whole Figut 


and the Juſtneſs of their Outlincs, it wall 


 Obformaions on the 


dence ; 3 dis PAIN neceſſary for Sal 
Ptours. ee 


Set your 25 on e after the antics 
cee; &c. Becauſe they are the Rule g 


reaſon tis very proper to tie our ſelves to then 


Child,) and of the God Tiber. It would bf 


deſign it immediately after from your own! 
magination, without ſeeing it; and after wuq; 


ſelf on the ſame Head, and turning it on ts 


But to underſtand the Beauty of theſe Figur 


neceſſary to learn Anatomy. When I ſpeak M1 


Foun Heads, and four Fi igures, 1 e! by 1 


- . ITY * 


Art of — 


inder any one from deſigning many others, 


ker this firſt Study: but my meaning is, on- 
b ſhow by this, that a great Variety of 
ings undertaken at the fame time, diſſipates 
| Imagination, and hinders all the Profit; 
the fame manner as too many ſorts of Meat 

pot eaſily digeſted, but corrupt in the 
mach, inftead of nouriſhing the Parts. 


th your continual Practice, &c. In the firſt 
tciples, the Students have not ſo much 
dof Precepts, as of Practice: And the an- 
ge Statues being the Rule of Beauty, you 
f exerciſe your ſelves in imitating them, 
our apprehending any conſequence of ill 
Wits, and bad Ideas, which can be form'd 
the Soul of a young Beginner. Tis not, 
the School of a Maſter, whoſe Manner 
W whoſe Gu/to are ill, and under whoſe Diſ- 


ine the Scholar 1955 himſelf che more e he 
aciſes. 


M, & C. Tis neceſſary to have the Soul 
lform'd, and to have a right Judgment 
nake the Application of his Rules upon 

kd Pictures, and to take nothing but the 
bd. For, there are ſome who imagine, that 
| Pre they find in the Picture of a 
= Maſter, 


bl ceafe not Day or Night from Labs: q & 1. 


hu when after wards your Judgment 2 grow N 7 I 4. 
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Maſs, who has, acquir'd — wu 
of neceſſity be excellent; and theſe kf 

People never fall, when they copy, to fol 
the bad, as well as the good things; aud 
obſerve them ſo much the more, becauſeth 
ſeem to be extraordinary, and out oft 
common Road of others: ſo that at laſt th 
come to make a Law and Precept of thi 
'You ought not alſo to imitate what is 0 
good in a crude and groſs manner, ſo tit 
may be found out in your Works, that whi 
| ſoeyer Beauties there are in them, come fl 
ſuch or ſuch a Maſter. But in this init 
the Bees, who pick from every Flower il 
which they find moſt proper in it to m 
Honey. In the ſame manner, a young Paint 
ſhonld collect from many Pictures what 
finds to be the moſt beautiful, and from | 
ſeveral Collections form that Manner v 

thereby he makes his own. 

Ci 270 0. A certain Grace which was wholly natural i 7 
peculiar to him, &c. Raphael in this may 
compar'd to Apelles, who in praiſing 
Works of other Painters, ſaid, That Grazefi 
neſs was wanting to them; and that withi 
Lanity he might jay, it was his own peculi 

Portion, See the Remark on the 218th, Ve! 
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ullo Romano, (educated from his Childhood q 522. 
the Country of tbe Muſes,) &c. He means 
te Studies of the belle Leitere, and above all 
, which he infinitely lov'd. Traps 
x. that he form'd his Ideas, and made his 
ge from reading Homer; and in that imita- 
Erh and Polygnotus, who (as Maximus 
jus! relates) treated their Subjects in 
«Pictures, as Homer did in his bor: ö 
dieſe Remarks I have annex'd the Oginis 
k 1 our Author, upon the beſt and chiefeſt 
urg of the two foregoing Ages. He tells 
kcandidly,. and briefly, what were their 
gellencies, and what their Failings. 
wy in Silence many things which will be q 2 
lan treated in the enſuing Commentary. 
ben ident by this, how much we loſe, and 
n Damage we have ſuſtain'd by our Au- 
Death, ſince thoſe Commentaries had 
dubtedly contain'd things of * ene 
| of great Inſtruction. 
Y inruft with the Muſes, &c. T hat is to 0 744. 
s write in Verſe; Poetry being under 
| 1 and conſecrated to Theme: 
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rr RS of the two laſt Ages. : 


D AINTING Was in its Per- 
a /cf70n amongſt the Greeks. The 


"14> 


5 > all on, afterwards at Rhodes, at 


_ „ — G 9 5 = 


J noble 


UDGMENT 


h the Works of the Principal and Beſt 


„ * — * Y 


5 — principal Schaols were. at Syci- | 


— Athens, ad at Corinth, and 4 
laſt in Rome. Wars and Luxe 
having overthrown the Roman Empire, it 
nally extingyiſh 45 ane with all the 
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224 The Judgment, of x 
" Mrs, the Studies of Humanity, = 
| 8 Kaner 
began — i thi Trad ifs 
amongſt  /ome Painters of Florence, of whiz 
 Domunico Cuntt.anDaio was one, who waz 
Mafter to Michael Angelo, and had fome kink 
of Reputation, though his wed Was Go 
thique, and very dig. 
"MICHAEL ANGEL®o bis Diſciple, fait | 
in the times of Julius the ſecond, Leo the tenth 
and "of ſeven ſutceſſive. Popes. "He was | 
Painter, 4 Sculptor, and an Architect 
both Civil and Military. The Choice whid 
he made of his Attitudes was not alu 
beautiful, or pleaſing: His Guſto of Defy 
was not the fineſt, nor his Out-lines the mi 2 
gun The Folds of his Draperies, and the Or 
naments of his Habits, were neither noble, 1 
grateful. He was not a little fantaſtical a 
extravagant in his Compoſitions, he as Bul 
even to Raſhneſs, in taking Liberties again i 
|» KRulesof Perſpective. His Colouring is not ov 
rue, or very pleaſant. He knew not the Ari 
ice of the Lights and Shadows : But he Def 
more learnedly, and better underflood all fl 
| Knittings of the Bones, with the Office * 
tuation of the Muſcles, than any of the M 


Painters. TP! "pears a certain — of of Gra 
* L 
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md Severity in his + gy in A 


W bis += Borg Was Kia — Stills 
eure, herein he has not only ſur pa 'T 
| the Moderns,,. but even the Ancients alfa.” 
| K. Peter's, of Rome, the St. John's of 
keence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Farneſe, 
jbis own Houſe, are ſufficient Teſtimoniet uf 
H . Diſciples were Marcello Venuſti, 
| 5, Georgio Vaſari, Fra. Baſtiano, (who- 
24 Painted for him) and many other”. 
2 „ Def gu'd with ſufficient» 
5 of Nature; but he is dry, and * 


day, in the Year 1520: So that be, 

f * A Years compleat. He ſurpaſs'd all 
ainters, becauſe he poſſeſs'd more of - 

25 Parts of Painting than any other : © 

W believ'd, . that he equall'd the Anci PER 

| ing anly that be Defign'd not naked Bodies 


hi Gul of Deſign is purer, and much-* 
„ E. Painted not with ſo good, ſo fall, 
paceful a Manner as Correggio : nor has. 
Y thing of the Contraſt of the Lights and 
Q Shadows, 


es Alphonſe tn Freſmoy, Kg 2 29 


er little. His Diſciple was - — 5 
1 SanTIo, who was born _— 
W Friday, in the Tear 1483, and died o 


nuch Learning, as Michael Angelo: 
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preſſtons, ere beautiful in Perfection; butahi 


Re Judgment of Wꝗ Wo 
"Shadows, or ſo ſtrong and free u Colouring, 
Titian: but he had a better Diſpoſition iu 
Pieces without compariſon, than either Tit 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the re 
the: ſuccecding Painters to our Days. His Chi 
of Attitudes, of Heads, of Ornaments, thi Su 
 ableneſs of his Drapery, bis Manner of. N 
ſigning, his Varieties, his Contraſts, bis. 


all, he poſſeſs'd the Graces in ſo advantageu 
manner, that be has never fince been equall'd 
any other. Ti here are Portraits (or fingle\ 
gures) of his, which are finiſh'd Pieces. He 
an admirable Architect. He was hands 
well made, and tall of Stature, Civil, audu 
Natur d, never refuſing to teach another u 
be Ene himſelf. He had many Scholars, « 
others, Julio Romano, Polydore, Gauden 
Giovanni d' Udine, and Michael Coxis. 
Craver was Marc Antonio, whoſe Prints 
. admirable, for the correctneſs of their Out 
Juri Romano was the moſt excellent 
| Raphael's Diſciples; he had Conceptions u 
dere more extraordinary, more profouni, 
more elevated, than even his Maſter l 
He was alſo. a great Architect, his Gui 
pure aud exguiſite. He was @ great [mia 
the Ancients, giving a clear Teſtimony in 
| ES dud 
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Praduftions, that he was defirous to reftore. 20 
Ireffice the ſame Forms and PFabricks vbbich 
were Ancient. He had the good Fortune to find 
un Perſons who committed to him the care of 
Bikes, Veſtibules, and Portico's, all Tetraſty- 
s/Xiſtes, Theatres, and ſuch other Places as are 
i now in uſe. He was wonderful in his Choice 
Attitudes. His Manner was drier, and har- 
ir than any of Raphael's School. He did not 
wftly underſtand the Lights and Shadows, or 
lf Colours. He is frequently harſh, and ungracc- 
u: The Folds of his Draperies are neither beau- 
jul, nor great, eaſie nor natural, but all ex- 
nuagaut, and too like the Habits of fantaſtical 
medians. He was very knowing in Humane 
ung. His Diſciples were Pirro Ligorio, 
wo: was admirable for ancient Buildings, as 
Towns, Temples, Tombs, and Trophies, and 
r Situation of ancient Edifices) Æneas Vico, 
lone, Georgio Mantuano, and others. 
POLYDORE, Diſciple of Raphael, Defign'd 
ably well, as to the practical Part, having 
Wiicdar Genius for Freezes, as we may fee 
thoſe of White:and Black, which he has Pain- 
ah Rome. Ve Imitated the Ancients, hut 
Manner was greater than that of Julio Ro- 
% Nevertheleſs Julio ſeems to be the truer. 
r nn. are ſeeu in bis Works, 
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aud ſuch as are not elſeuhere to be found. A 
| Celpur'd ver) ſeldon,, and made Landſcape, 
_ &. reaſonable good Guſto. 1 
G10, BELLINo, one of the firſ. pr 2, 
an conſideration at Venice, Painted very dri 
according to the Manner of his time. He 
very Knowing both. in Architefture and Perſp 
dive. He was Tutan's firſt Maſter, ulig 
ROY. eafily be obſer'd in the firft Painting 
that noble Diſciple : in which we may Tema 
that Propriety f. aun A bis Maſer 
; obſerv'd. 5 4 
About this time N the Cate 
Ty, of Titian, came to excel in Portraits 
Face-painting) and alſo in great Works. | 
Frrſt began to make choice of glowing and apres 
ble Colours; z\ the Perfection and entire Harm 
f which were afterwards to be found in Ti 
an's Pictures. He dreſi'd bis Figures ond 
Fully well. Aud it may be truly ſaid, that! 
for bim, Titian had never arriv'd to that bg 
of Herfection; which proceeded from the Riv 
ſhips and Fealouſy of Honour betwixt thoſet 
+ T'T1AN was one of. the greateſt Colour) 
who was ever known.. He defign'd with u 
amore. Eaſe and Practice than Georgia 
Mere are to be ſeen Momen and Children f 
Hond, uli are aanitalls, both for ths Df 
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io Colouring. "The Guſto of them is delicate, 
hung, an noble, with a ceftain pleaſing Nor 
lence of the Head-dreſſes, *the Draperies,” "hl 
ume nt of Habits, which are wholly peruli- 
Vn bin. As for the Figures of Men, he has 
Wind them but moderately well. There are 
aw ſome of his Draperies, which are mean, and 
ber of @ little Guſto. His Painting is won- 
Wrfully glowing, ſweet and delicate. He made 
Piraits ,” which were extremely noble; the 
#itudes of them being very graceful, grave, 
lrerfify'd, and adern'd after a very becoming 
n. No Man ever painted Landſcape , 
jib ſo" great a Manner, ſo good a Colouring, 
W with ſuch a reſemblance of Nature. Foy 
hr or ten Years ſpace, he Copy'd with grent 
ur and Exattneſs whatſoever he undertook, 
h to make himſelf an eaſy way, and la eſta- 
fp od general Maximes for his future Con- 
Beſides the excellent Guſto which be had 
n, in which he excelld all Mortal Men, 
Prrfettly under flood how to give every thing 
PTvuches which were moſt ſuitable, and proper 
hem; ' ſach'as diftinguiſh'd them from each o- 
4 en which gave the greateſt Spirit, aid 
1 2 of Truth. The Pifures which be 
1 in i Beginning, and in the Declenfion of 
2 'ave of a dry, and mean Manner. Ve 
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lid ninety nine years. "His Diſciples were pal. 
10 Veroneſe, Giacomo Tintoret, Soon 
da Ponte Baſſano, and his Sonn. 
Paulo VRRONESE was wonderfully grateful 
in bis Airs of Women : with great Vatiery | 
_ ſhining Draperies; and incredible Vivacity, ard 
Eaſe. Nevertheleſs his Compoſition is ſometing 
improper ; and his Deſign is untorreft. Zu 
his Colouring, and whatſoever depends on it, iy 
fo very charming in his Pictures, that it ſirgri 
zes at the firſt Sight, and makes us totally fir 
get thoſe other ves which are _— 
m. 
TurronEr was the Diſciple Artis, Great 
the prattical part of Defign 3 but ſometimi 
alſo ſufficiently extravagant. He had an adni 
rable Genius for Painting, if be had had as yred 
an Affection to his Art, and as much Patient 
undergoing the Difficulties of it, as be bad Fi 
and Vivacity of Nature. He has made Picum 
not inferiour in Beauty to theſe of Titian. 
Compoſition, and bis Dreſſes, are for the mi 
1 part improper; and his Outlines are not 
rect. But his Colouring, and the Dependent 
Of it, like that of his Maſter, are moſt admiral 
Bs. The BassANs had a more mean, and f 
| Guſto in Painting, than Tintoret ; and th 
Degus were alſo leſs correct than his. 


ba 
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(barles 2Mphonſe au. Freſavy, &c. 2 31 
bud indeed an excellent Guſto of Colours, and 
ine aueh d all kinds of Animals with an ad. 
nirable Manner. But were notoriouſly imperfy ; 
a.the Compoſition and Deſign. - 
enen painted at Parma two large Gu- 
u in Freſco, and ſome Altar-pieces, This 

l found out certain natural and unaffefted 
Graces, for his Madonna's, his Saints, and 
tle. Children, which were peculiar to him: 

ti Manner is exceeding great, both for the De- 

len and for the Work, but withall is very un- 
wre2. His Pencil was both eaſie and deligbt- 

ful, and "tis to be acknowledg'd, that he Painted 

gib great Strength, great [eightning, great 
100 and Livelineſs of N in which 

ne ſurpaſs d him. 

1 under ſtood how to diſtribute his Lighti is in 
a Manner as cs wholly peculiar to himſelf ; 5 
ich gave a great Force and great Roundneſs to 

bi Figures. This Manner conſiſts in extending 
lunge Light, and then making it loſe it ſelf in- 
lujbly in the dark Shadowings, which be plac'd 

ut of the Maſſes. And thoſe give them this 
neat Roundneſs, without our being able to per- 
te, from whence proceeds ſo much of Force, 
kd ſo vaſt a Pleaſure to the Sight. Tig pro» 
le, that in this-part the reſt of the Lombard 
$hool Copied bim. He had no great? choice of 
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graceful Attitudes; nor of Diſtribution for band 
rifle Crouppes s Deſign oftentimes. appes b 
lame, and the Noſitions are not much obſerwii T 
them. The Aſpetts of his Figures are many tinig 
 wnpleaſing but. bis Manner of. defigning Heigl 
Hands, Feet , and other parts, is very great 
and well deſerves our Imitation. In the Conduil 
and Finiſhing of a Picture, he bas done Moi 
ders; for be Painted with ſo much Unia 
that his greateſt Works feem'd to have been 5 
wiſh'd in the compaſs of one Day; and appear, 1 
if ue ſaw them from 4 Looking -glaſs. f 
Landſcape is e . avith bis Fl 
Sures. TY 
At the ſame time with 8 liv 40 7 
| feifes LABMEGIANOY 3 who. 4 ides his gred 


13 * Defign, with 4 Genius ful 
Centileneſs, and of Spirit, having nothing th 
Das ungracefull in his choice of Attitudes, and 
the Dreſſes of | bis Figures, which we. cannot ji 
of. Correggio: There are Pieces of his 101 
: ſeen, which are both beautiful and correct. 
Theſe two Painters laſt mention d, bla ver 
good Diſciples, but they are known only to thi 
of their exon Province; and befides, there is 
tle to be credited of what his Country- men {6 
fox, Painting is wholly extinguifh'd among ſi thi 
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u[/ay\ nothing of Lxonarpo'da Vine, Be 
t haue ſeen but little of his; though he re- 
i'd the e at Milan, _ bad _ Dijei- 
u there. \ 
nes Couſin of Hannibal 
Auguſtine, fudied at Parma after Correg- 
$03:aud-excell'd in Deſign and Colouring, with 
* . „ and ſo much Candour, 
the Scholar of Hannibal, did after= 
" /nitare him with great Succeſs. There | 
r ſane of his Pictures to be ſeen, which are 
wy beautiful, and well underſtood. He made 
Wordinary Reſidence at Bologna; and it was 
bo put the Pencil into the 2 of Hans | 
inal bis Confen. 

WW HuxnBAL in 4 little time excell'd his Ma- 
„ ail Parts of Painting. He Imitated 
kmeggio, 'Fitian, and Raphael, in their diſfe- 
t' Manners as he pleas'd ; excepting only, that 
ſee not in his Pictures, the Nobleneſs, the 
Jes, and the Charms of Raphael: and 
ut. lines are neither ſo pure, nor ſo elegant 
tis. In all other things, he is wonderfully ac- 
Wh'd, and of an Univerſal Genus. 
AucusrINE Brother to Hannibal, was alſa 
j good Painter, and an admirable Graver. 
bad a Natural Son, call'd ANTONIO, who 
1 the * of 377 and who (accor ding 10 
5 the 


{ „The 5 ad 


he general Opinion). would have an . 1 1 
Uncle Hannibal: Fur by what he left behind him, 
it appears that he was of a more lofty Genius. 
_ Gvipochiefly imitated Ludovico Carache, jel 
 retain'd always /omewhat of the Manner which 
_ bis' Mafter Denis Calvert the Fleming "au 
him. This Calvert Jiv'd at Bologna, 
_ was Competitor and Rival to Ludovico Cri 
rache: Guido made the ſame uſe of Albert Dui 
rer, as Virgil did of old Ennius; b 
dat pleas'd him, and made it afterward: bi 
own: that is, he accommodated what vas g 
in Albert zo his own Manner: Which he ef 
cuted with ſo much Gracefulneſs and Beau 
that He alone got more Money, and more Rent 
tation in his time, than his own Maſters, an 
all the Scholars of the Carraches, though th 
were of greater Capacity than himſelf. H 
Heads yield no manner 9 Precedeuce to thuſe 
Raphael. 
_ . StsT0 BapoLoccmn Def 92d the bef P? 
bis Diſciples, but be dy d young. 
DoMENICHINO was 4 very knowing p 
ter, and very laborious, but otherwiſe of nog 
natural Endowments. 'Tis true, he was | 
fouudiy Skill'd in all the parts of Painting, | 
wanting Genius (as I ſaid) he had le(s of 
Bleneſs in his Works, than all the reſt whos a 


| 
| 
N 
| 
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nn the School of the Carraches. 9. . 
A. BAN 2045 excellent in all that dull 70 
ng, and adorm'd with variety of Learning. 
'LANFRANC, 4 Man of a great and ſprighily 
Fir; ſupported his Reputation for a long time 
b an extraordinary Guſto of Deſign and Co- 
Wing. But his Foundation being only on the 
Part, he at length loſt Ground in point 
brectneſs. So that many of his Pieces ap- 
bit extravagant and fantaſtical. And after 
# Dereaſe, the School of the Carraches went 
ſp to decay, in all the parts of Painting. 
610. VIoLA was very old before he learnd 
Imdſcape ; the Knowledge of which was impart- 
x „. him by Hannibal Carrache, who took 
' ſure to Inſtruct him, ſo that be Painted ma- 
4 H that kind, which , are wonder fully fine, and : 
'! Colow'd. 
If we caſt our Eyes towards Geritany and 
* Low-Countries, we may there behold AL. 
tar DuRER, Lucas Van LEVYDEN, HoL- 
IN, ALDEGRAVE, Cc. who were all Con- 
Maries. Amongſt theſe, Albert Durer and 
bein, were both of them wonderfully Know- 
b and had certainly been of the firſt Form of 
liners, had they travelld into Italy: For no- 
hg can be laid to their charge, but only that 
bad @ Gothique vaſe. As for Holbein, 
be 


| Lion. 68 l 


that he was choſen. for one of the moſt importuu 


Daus ſomewhat more of the Fleming, tba 


and Noble; yet it muſt be confeſs'd, that general 
ly ſpeaking, he Deſign'd not correctly: But ff 
all the other parts of Painting, he was as ab/M 1 
tute a Maſter of them, and poſſeſs'd them all d 
thr oughly, as any. of his Predeceſſors in that ＋ 
Le Art. His principal Studies were made i 
Lombardy, after tbe Works of Titian, rl 
Veroneſe, and Tintoret; whoſe Cream be b4 


hen er ſorm'd yetubetter than Rapliael; m 
hawe een 42 Portrait of. bis Painting, ith 
den uf W could not come in Tongs 1 


eng the Flemings , we bad Ruf 
aue dev from bis Birth, a tively, free, wi 
was capable not only of raiſing bim to the Rau 
of the. Ancient Painters, but alſo to the High 
Employment in the Service of his Country 


Embaſſies of our Age. - His Guſto of Deſign ſa 


of the Beauty of the Antique; becauſe be ſay 


not long at Rome. And though we cannot bi 


obſerve 1 1 all his Paintings, ſomewhat of Greak | 


imm d (if you will allow the Phraſe) and e 
trafted from their ſeveral. Beauties many gener 
Maxims, and infallible Rules, which he alway 


fallen, 4, and by which he has acquir'd in H 
1 1 
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farts, a greater Facility than that of Titian; 
wo of. Purity, Truth and Science, than Paul 


laopeſe 3. and more of Majeſiy, Repoſe and 


lanner is ſo ſolid, ſo knowing, and ſo ready, 


but it may ſeem, this rare accompliſh'd Genius 
bu ſent from Heaven, to Iuſtruct Mantind in 


an of Painting. 


mung whom, Van Dyck was He, "who 


| 
wt, was nothing better than that of Rubens. 


fe 


14 


Moderation than Tintoret. To conclude, His 


-His School was full of admirable Diſtpte | 


Wit comprebended all the Rules and general Max- 
Win of his Maſter; and who has even excelld 
Win in tbe delicacy of his Colouring, and in bis 
lalinet- Pieces; but his Guſto in the Deſigning 
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PREFACE 


PEI 7 E Title having 5 promis d 4 
mort Account of the moſt E- 
minent Maſters, Ec. the Rea- 
der muſt expect to ſind very little 
more in the ſmall Compaſs of theſe 
Sheets, than the Time when, the Place 
here; vy whoſe Inſtructions, and in what par- 
lar Subject each of thoſe = Men de- 
Famous. 


h the firſt Part, which reli the 
ie Maſters of Antiquity, I have follow'd 
ny: yet not blindly, or upon his Authority 
ne, but chiefly in thoſe Places, where I have 
R found 


128-: PREFACE. 
found his Evidence confirm'd by the concurrent) 
Teſtimony of other Writers. The Catalogue 
| of Fran. Junius 7 have diligently perus'd, andf 
 examin'd moſt of the Records cited in it. | 
Have alſo read over the Lives of the FourPrind 
cipal Painters of Greece, written in Italian 

by Carlo Dari, of Florence, together with b | 

learned Annotations pon them. Aud, in | 
Mord, have left nothing unregarded, tha 
cou d give me any Manner of Afhiſtance j in thifl 


preſent Undertaking. 


In the Chronological Part, becauſe I ful 
ſaw that the Olympiads, and the Year q 
Rome, would be of little uſe to the General 
of Readers, I have adjuſted them to the t 
Vulgar AEra's (viz.) the Creation of t| 
World, and the Birth of Chriſt. The Gre, 
Talents I have likewiſe reduc'd into Engl 
Money: but to Juſtifie my Account, mu; « 
Serves, that here (as in moſt Authors, where 
Talent is put abſolutely, and without any ith 
Circumſtance) the Talentum Atticum Mi 
ig to be under ſtood; which, according to tui ut 
ef Computation, comes to about 187 J. 105 
our Wade z the - Majus being about 62 1, 14 
2 more. | 
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n the latter Part, which contains the Ma- 
ters of greateſt Note amongſt the Moderns, 1 


hre been equally diligent, not only in ſearching 


mo all the moſt conſiderable Writers, who have 
iſt us any Memorandums relating to them; 


nerning thoſe Painters who are but lately de- 
ad, and whoſe Lives have never yet appear d 


Woe Parts. For the Roman, Florentine, 
ud ſome other particular Maſters, I have ap- 


— 
- — > 
* 
—— 8 


Fittorico of Antonio Orlandi. For the Lombard 


hut alſo in procuring from Rome, and other 
Places, the beſt Advice that poſſibly I could get, 


Wi Print. In Italy / have taken ſuch Guides, 
I had reaſon to believe, were beſt acquainted 
Wi that Country: and in France, Germany, 
anders, and Holland, have been conducted by 
y le Authors who have been moſt converſant in 


; F my ſelf to the Vite de' Pittori &c. of 
orgio Vaſari, the Vite &c. of Cavalier Bagli- 
ine, and Gio. Pietro Bellori, and the Abcedario 


ktool, I have conſulted the Maraviglie dell' Arte 
Ueralier Ridolfi: For the Bologneſe Painters, 
* Felſina Pittrice of Conte Carlo Ceſare 
Malvaſia : For theſe of Genoua, the Vite de” 
on Cc. of Rafaele Soprani, Nobile 
oueſe: For the French Maſters, the 
wetiens ſur les Vies F Sc. of Felibien, the 

Fn. Abrege 
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4 Abende of De Piles, and the Hommes Iluftr off 


Perrault: For /he German, Flemiſh, and Dutch] 
Painters, (of whom I have admitted but very feyf 
into this Collection) the Academia nobilifline} 
Artis Pictoriæ of Sandrart, and the Schilder4 
Boeck of Carel van Mander. For thoſe «f 
our own Country, I am aſham' d to acknon 
edge how difficult a Matter I have found it, id 
get but the leaſt Information touching Fs 4 
thoſe Ingenious Men, who/e Works have ber 
4 Credit and Reputation to it. That all on 
| Neighbours have a greater value for the Pro 
feſſors of this noble Art, is ſufficiently evident 
in that there has hardly been any one Matter of 
| tolerable Parts amongſt them, but a Crowd 
Writers (ay, ſome Pens of Quality too) hat 
been imploy d in adorning his Life, and in nat 
his Name with Honour to Poſterity. 


For the Char: of the Iralices of the fi 
F orm, I have all along referr'd the Reade! 
the Judgment of Monſieur du FRESNOY, 

the preceding Pages. But for the reſt, I l 
from the Books above-mention'd, and the O 
nions of the Learned, briefly ſhewn, when 
_ their different Talents and Perfections con 
ed: chuſing always (in the little Room tou! 

I have been confin'd) to ſet the beſt fide | 
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kn over-balanc'd by their many Virtues. 


be Figures in the Margin it Will eaſily 
Wear, how careful I have every where been, 


uw the thing, principally intended in theſe Pa- 
Ws. Some few Maſters however muſt be ex- 
Weed; whom yet I have placed next to their 


9 * car. 


T it | hould be Obiefted, that ſeveral of the 


Wliters herein after-mention'd, have already ap- 


Wd amongſt us, in an Engliſh Dreſs: 7 can 


g them true, and that my Out: lines are gene- 


veſerve the Order of Time; which indeed 


oemporaries, 0 could not fix ben in a- 


Wi) anſwer, That as the Method here made 
Jef, is more regular, and quite different from 
i thing that has been hitherto pabliſh'd in this 
I; fo, N hoſocver ſhall think it worth his 
wile to compare theſe little Sketches with the 
Iroinals from which Thave Copy'd them, wil! 
u, that I have taken greater Care in Draw- 


Ih more correct, whatever Detects may be 


1 


ws; 1 eſpecially where their few Faults have : 


þ I the e part. 
| 
L ; R 3 | Ancient | 
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= Y whom, and in what parti?2? " 
| cular Age the ART of PaixT- - 
ING was firſt Invented in Greece, | 


Ancient Authors are not a- 
gerecd. Ariflotle aſcribes the 4A. Mun. 
lonour of it to EUCH1R, a Kinſman of the 2730. 
kmous Dædalus, who flouriſh'd Auno 12185 
fore the Birth of Chriſt : Theophraſias gives 
tto POLYGNOTUS the Athenian, Athenago- 
ws toSAURTAS of Samos; ſome will have it 
long to PHILOCLES the E2yptian, and o- 
ers to CLE ANTHES of Corinth. But how- 
beyer the Learned may differ in their Opinions 
- 3 5 touching 
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touching the Inventer, they are all unanimay 


ther Lines (by way of Shadowing) to their N 


ſent, leſt otherwiſe the Spe#ators ſhould ne 


ITE $overy- 


Greeks, was in no better a Dreſs, than wh: 


a mind to expreſs, whatever it was, with 
ſingle Line only. And this ſimple Manner 
Drawing was by them very properly call 


ment of Painting, was by ARDICES che cri 
_ thian, and TELEPHANES of Sicyon,or CRA 


Roundneſs, and much greater Strength. Th 
Manner was calid GRAPDHICE. But the Ad 


conſiderable; that they ſtill found it neceſſi 
ry to write under every individual Piece, tl 


* * 38 7 ", ; * * 
wh V W . 8 : . I fi 
” | * * ” 
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in this, that its firſt Appearance among thi 


ſerv'd juſt to repreſent the bare Shadow of 
Man, or any other Body : which was don 
meerly by Circumſcribing the Figure they h 


SCIAGRAPHIA 3 and by the Latines afterward 
PrcTura LINEARIS. ] 


The firſt Step 3 towards the advance 


TO of the ſame City. Theſe began toaddof 


gures: Which gave them an Appearance 
vantages it brought to its Inventers were ſo! 


Name of whatever it was deſign'd to repre 


yer be able, of themſelves, to make the Dil 


Ancient — 


l up his Outlines. But as he did it with one 


the Name of MoxocHRO rA (viz Pi- 
urs of one Colour. 


. 
44 
Z 10 


0 in variety of Poſtures, diſtinguiſh'd the 
lice taken of the Folds of Draperies. 


Uiv'd, Antiquity has given us no Account. 


whe Colour, laid on every where alike, his 
des, and thoſe of HYGIEMON, DINI[AS, 
ICHARMAS his Followers, from thence 


W UM ARUS the Athenian, began to paint 
Wn and Women in a manner different from 
other; and ventur'd to Imitate all forts 
* but Was far excell d by his Dit- | 


MON the Cleonean, who found out the 
t of Painting Hiftorically, deſign'd his Fi- 


ml Parts of the Body, by their Joints; and 
| the firſt in whoſe Pieces there was any 


h what Century the Maſters abovementi- 


t certain it is, that about the time of the 

dation of Rome, Anno 750 ante Chr. the A. Mun. 

nous had 8 Faun to ſuch a Height 3198. 
of SVN 
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the next een, Was by CLEO- 
rds, of Corinth, who firſt attempted 
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of KRepuration, that Candaules, King of I 
dia, ſurnam'd Myr ſilus, the laſt of the Hes 
clide, and who was kill'd by Gyges, Anno qua 
to Olymp. 16. for a Picture made by Hulu 
chus, repreſenting a Battel of the Maguej lan 
gore its Weight in Gold. 


A Man. P ANENUS 0 Athens, liv d Olymp, 83 4 
3592+ wo 446 ante Chr. and is celebrated for havin 
| ted the Battel at Marathon, between t 
Athenians and Perſians, ſo very exactly, tha 
Mfiltiades, and all the general Officers on bot 
ſides, were eaſily to be known, and diſtt 
e from each other, in (ax Piece: 


4 PHIDIAS his Brother, BY "Ws of Cham 
3506. das, flouriſh'd Olymp. 84. Anno 44: ail 
cb. and was famous both for Painting u 
Sculpture: but particularly, in the lattter 
profoundly skill'd, that his Statue of Jui 
Olympius was by the Ancients eſteem'd one 

the ſeven Wonders of the World; as his) 

ner va, in the Citadel of Athens, made of h 

ry and Gold, was (by way of Eminene 
call'd he aasee Form. He was very in 

mate with Pericles, the Atheniau Genen 

and ſo much envy'd upon that Account,: 

for the Glory he acquir'd by his Works, iſ 
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bis Enemies cou'd never be at reſt, till they 
ud plotted him into a Priſon, and had there 
Wicfome ſay) taken away his Life, by Poiſon. 


W20L7CLETUS, a Native of Sicyon, and the 
Woot renowned Sculptor in his time, liv'd O- 4. Mun. 
im). 87. Anno 430 ante Chr. and beſides the 31 18. 
| Honour he gain'd, by having brought the ” * 
„ Relievo to Perfection, is commended 
ders admirable Pieces of Work: but 
ieſly, for being the Author of that moſt ac- 

; mpliſh'd Model, call'd the Canon: which 

WP) the joint Conſent of the moſt eminent 
then in being, as well Painters as Scul- 

tors, was handed down to Poſterity, for the 
llandard, or infallible Rule of true Beauty : as 
pmprizing in it ſelf alone, all the ſeve- 
Perfections, both of Feature and Propor- 

"n, that are to be found in Humane Bodies. 


ln this Olympiad alſo were MY RON, and 
WPAS, both excellent in Sculpture; and in 
me reſpects equal even to Polycletus himſelf. 


POLYGNOTUS the Thafian, was the Diſci- 
cr of his Father Aglaophon, and particularly 
; nous for repreſenting Women; whom he 
tl ted in lightſom and ſhining Draperics, ad- 

orning 
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orning their Heads with Dreſſes of ſundu 
Colours, and giving a greater Freedom to hf 
Figures, than had been us'd by any of his Pref 
deceſſors. His principal Works, were tho 
which he made gratis in the Temple at De 
phi, and the grand Portico at Athens, calldt 
Various in Honour of which it was ſolemn 
ly Decreed, in a general Council of the 4n 
_ phiftyons, that where-ever he ſhould travel | 
Greece, his Charges ſhould be born by th 
4. Mun. Publick. He died ſometime before the 90 

l Ohmp. which \ was Anno 418 ante Cor. 


 APOLLODORU 8 the Arbenign n Oh | 

3746 94. Anno 402 ante Chr. and was the firſt v 
&YV Invented the Art of mingling his Colou 
and of expreſſing the Lights and Shadoy 
He was admir'd alſo for his judicious Choi 

of Nature, and in the Beauty and Strength 

| his Figures ſurpaſſed all the Maſters w 
went before him. He excell'd likewiſc 
Sculpture: but was Nick-nam'd the Madn 
ftom a ſtrange Humour he had of defir 
ing even his very beſt Pieces, if, after heh 

| finiſh'd them, he cou'd diſcover any Fa 

tho” 1 never ſo Incoitfiderabie. EN 
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JEUX 1S of racks Aouriſh'd Anno quar- A. Mun. 
\ Olmp.. 95. Anno 305 ante Chr. and was Ih, 
xd for being the moſt excellent Colouriſt og, 
[the Ancients z though Cicero, Pliny, and 

er Authors tell us, there were but four 
ours then in uſe (viz.) Mhite, Yellow, 
and Black. He was cenſur'd by ſome, 

WW making his Heads too big; and by Ari- 
for not being able to expreſs the Man- 

wand Paſſions. He was very famous not- 
Wilitanding for the Helena which he Painted 
we People of Crotona; in the Compoſi- 
aof which he collected from five naked 
[ins (the moſt beautiful that Town could 

duce) whatever he obſerv'd Nature had 
md moſt perfect in each, and united all 

oe admirable Parts in one ſingle Figure. 

it was extoll'd likewiſe for ſeveral other 
tes; but being very rich, cou'd never be 
kral'd upon to ſell any of them, becauſe 
thought them to be above any Price; and 
eretore choſe rather to give them away 

0 to Princes, and publick Societies. He 

d ('tis generally ſaid) of a violent fit of 
whter he was ſciz'd with, by looking up- 

la Comical old Woman's Picture, of his 


Fo Drawing. 
P PARRHA- 
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' PARRHASIU 8 a Native of Epbeſus, and (1 

tizen of Athens, was the Son and Diſciple g 
Evenor, and the Contemporary of Zaun 
whom he overcame in the noted Conteſt hg 
tween them, by deceiving him with a Cut 

| tain, which he had painted ſo excellent! 
well, that his Antagoniſt miſtook it for tþ 
reality of Nature it ſelf. He was the ff 

who obſery'd the Rules of Symmetry in h 
Works; and was much admired for the Liy 

| lineſs of his Expreſſion, and for the Gaye 
and graceful Airs of his Heads: but above 
for the Softneſs and Elegance of his Out. lin 
and for rounding off his Figures, ſo s | 
make them appear with the greater Streng 

and Relievo. He was wonderfully fruitful 
Invention, had a particular Talent in ſ 
Pieces, eſpecially in wanton Subjects, and 
niſh'd all his Works to the laſt degree of Pt 

tection. But withall was ſo extravagant 

| vain and arrogant, that he commonly v 
Ab- himſelf Parrhaſius the fine Gentleman, we 
ae. Cloath'd in Purple, with a Crown of 60 
Apon his Head, pretended to derive his Pt 
gree from Apollo, and ſtyl'd himſelf the Pri 
of his Profeſſion. Yet, to his great Mo 
cation, he was . at laſt by 


= 21 4 
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Ws) who in a Diſpute betwixt them, 
x Painter And beſides, was as eminent for 


Wipolition, as for the agreeable variety of 


{hbigenia, in both which (as in all his o- 
ker Performances) his diſtinguiſhing Chara- 


Wy was ſo very conſiderable, that out of the 
ſet, he made a third, by dividing the laſt 


e was | 


=: by the majority of Votes declar'd the bet- 


Ws lovention, and peculiar Happineſs in mo- 
Whig the Paſſions. His moſt celebrated Works 
ere the ſleeping Polyphemus, and the Sacrifice 


We” appear'd, in making more to be under- 
than was really expreſs'd in his Pieces. 


Ia this time alſo flouriſh'd EUPOMPUS of 
hen, an excellent Artiſt, and whoſe Autho- 


Fo Schools of Painting, the Afiatic and the 
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IIMANTHES of Sicyon (or as ſome ſay, of 


; be ſingular Modeſty and Sweetneſs of his 


ito the Altic and the e Sicyonian. His beſt Diſ- 


PAMPHILU Sa Native of Macedonia, who 
dthe Art of Painting joyn'd the Study of the 
eral Arts, eſpecially the Mathematics and 
d to ſay, that without the help of Geome- 
no Painter could ever arrive to Perfecti- 
| . | on 
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He was the firſt who taught his 4 
I, ſet Rates; but never took a Scholar fd 

leſs time than ten Years. What Reputatio 1 

and Intereſt he had in his own Country, a 

what uſe he made of them, for the Honour at 
Advancement of his Profeſſion, ec Pag. 86 


PAL LA of ien a Diſciple of Pamyli 
* was the firſt who painted upon W. 
and Ceilings: and amongſt many rare Ql 
lities, was excellent at Fore- ſbortening his | 
gures. His moſt famous, Piece was the! 
cture of his Miſtreſs Ghyeera, in a fitting F 
ſture, compoſing a Garland of Flowers: | 
a Copy of which L. Lucullus, a noble | 
man, gave two Talents 677 lib.) 5 


A Alu. EU HRA NOR the Ifhmian flouriſh'd 
Ef Iymp.104, Anno 362 ante Chr. He was an univ 
ſal Maſter, and admirably Skill'd both in d 
pture and Painting. His Conceptions were 1 

ble and elevated, his Style maſculine : 

bold; and he was the firſt who ſignal 

_ himſelf, by repreſenting the Majeſty of Her 

He writ ſeveral Volumes of the Art of 
louring, and of Symmetry; and yet notwl 

ling fell into the ſame Error with Ze 

of making his Heads too bigs | in proportic 

0 che other Parts. Pn 
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| PRAXITELES the fam d Abe garifiews : 

ly celebrated for his Venus of Gnidus, _” 
her excellent Performances in Marble, was 
Whe Contem R of Euphranor. 


DIAS of C 8 liv'd 8 106, An- 4 Mun. 


wah by his Works, that Hortenſius, the Ro- 
Orator, gave 44 Talents, ($250 lib.) for 
eof his Pieces, containing the Story of the 
puaurs; and built a noble Apartment, on 


"oſc © for i it, in hit J. _ at 7; WN 


by known by the Name of Lango) and 
wiſh'd Olymp. 112, Anno 330 ante Chr. 
Improved the noble Talent which Nature 
given him, in the School of Pamphilus ; 
iterwards, by Degrees, became ſo much 
teem with Alexander the Great, that by 
wick Edict he ſtrictly commanded, that 


it; that none but Ly/ippus of Sicyon 
Er ſhou'd grave his Image in Gems and 


us Stones. And in farther Teſtimony 
3 8 9 


100 
"oy 


ig ante Chr. and advan'd his Reputution ſo 3094. 


ELLE the Prince f Painters, was 4 361 Q 
ive of Coos, an Iſland in the Archipelago VV 


ther Maſter ſhou'd preſume to make his 


eaſt his Statue in Braſt; and that Pyr- 


15s 


Ave Ale. 


of his particular reſpect to hig Artiſt, he Pres 


ſented. him, even with his moſt beautiful and 
charming Miſtreſs Campaſpe, with whom 4: 
pelles had fall'n in Love, and by whom twa 


ſuppos'd he copy 'd his Venus  (Anadyomene) 


riſing out of the Sea. Grace was his peculi 


Fertian, as our Author tells us, Page 156, and 


220. In which, and in knowing when h. 
had done Enaugh, he tranſcended all wh 
went before him, and did not leave his E. 
dual in the World. He was miraculouſ 
| Skill'd in taking the true Lineaments and Fel 
tures of the Face: Inſomuch that (if Ani 
the Grammarian may be credited) Phyjigs fog 


NE” noon Sake bf be Fiftites ordy.. Tel 


| tell | the preciſe time of the Parties death. 


was Admirable likewiſe in repreſenting peop 


* in their laſt Agonies. And, in a Word, 
great was the Veneration paid by Antiquity! 
his Works, that feveral of them were pi 

cChas'd with uneſtimated Heaps of Gold, a 
not by any certain Number, or Weight 

Pieces. He was moreover extremely cand 
and obliging in his temper, willing to Inſt 


all thoſe who. ask'd his Advice, and genen 


g even to his moſt potent Rivals. 


PRO OGENES of Caunus, a c of ( 


145 ſubject to the Rhodians, was by the Auci- 
ur eſteem'd one of the four beſt Painters in 
W (7:4 - but liv'd miſerably poor, and very lit- 
le regarded in his own Country, till Apelles 
wing made him a Viſit, to bring him into 
W Reputation, bought up ſeveral of his Pictures, 
greater Rates than he ask'd for them; and 
betending, that he deſign'd to ſell em again | 
br his own Work, the Rhodians were glad 
Wt redeetn them, upon any terms. Whoſe 
WI Diſciple he was, is not certainly known; but 
W's generally affirm'd, that he ſpent the grea- 
e part of his Life in painting Ships, and 
pieces only: yet applying himſelf at lift 
v nobler Subjects, he became an Arti ſo 
el accomplith'd, that Apelles confeſs'd, he , 
Wis in all Reſpects (at leaſt) equal to himſelf a. 
txrepting only, that never knowing when | 
bleave off, by overmuch Diligence, and too 
lice” a Correctneſs, he often diſpirited, and 
aden d the Life. He was famous alſo for 
kreral Figures which he made in Braſs : But 
Is moſt celebrated peice of Painting, was 
at of Jaly/us, which coſt him ſeven Years 
dy and Labour, and which fav'd the City 
if Rhodes from being burnt by Demetrius ts 
es. Vide Page 86. 
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excellent Pieces, painted Ariftratus the Sic 
onian Tyrant in a Triumphal Chariot, attenj 
ded by Victory, putting a Wreath of Laure 


and was the firſt who by the Rules of An 


the Paſſions and Affections of the Mind. And 
though his Colouring was ſomewhat hard, and 
not ſo very beautiful as cou'd be with'd, je 
notwithſtanding ſo much were his Pieces ad 
mir'd, that after his deceaſe, Attalus King 0 
Pergamus, gave an hundred Talents (497 0 


RUS the Atbenian, equally skill'd in th 
Arts of Sculpture. and Painting ; - but in tht 
fe latter, chiefly u for the Beauties of! 
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of ME LANT HIUS we 1 nothing « card 
tain, bur that he was brought up at Sicyuy 


(the, beſt School of Greece) under Pamphilug 
at the ſame time with Apelles : that he con 
_ tributed both by his Pen, and Pencil, to the 


Improvement of his Art; and amongſt man 


Wen his He: 3 which was highly eſtcem'd 


ARIS T, IDE 8 of Thebes,the Diſciple of Ew 
enidas, liv'd inthe ſame Olympiad with Apelles 


attain'd a perfect Knowledge of expreſſig 


lib ) tor one of them. 


"His Contemporary was ASCLEPIODO 


Corte 
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rect Style „and the Truth of his Propor- 
wn: In which Apelles declar'd himſelf as 
uch inferior to this Artiſt, as he was to AM. 


poſition of his Figures. The moſt famous 
Mures of Aſclepiodorus, were thoſe of the 
* a· piece. 


md for his admirable Talent in Portraits. 


| = and Freedom of his Pencil. 


ay ce of his Deſign, and for his grand Man- 
> "WF, and Majeſty of Style; in which few Ma- 
VF"! were to be compar'd to him. 


which he addicted himſelf (ſuch as a Bar- 
Vi or Shoemaker"s Shop, the Still- life, Ani- 
Wl, Herboge, &c.) got the ſurname of Rhy- 


th 
z of! 
5e 


ue Gods, for which Maaſon, the Tyrant 
(Elatea, gave him the value of about 300 J. 


261 


ION, in the Ordering, and excellent 


VOM the ſame time alſo were the ſeveral _ 
aſters following (viz.) THEOMNESTUS, 


NICHOMACHUS, the Son and Diſciple 
W Arifodemus, commended for the incredible 8 


MS OHNE $, ite k for the Ele- = 


PREICUS Was Pa for little Pieces 
ly; and from the ſordid and mean Subjects 


8 3 puarogr ws 
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| parograpbus. Vet though his Subjedt were 
low, his Performance was admirable : and tha 
ſmalleſt Pictures of this Artiſt, were eſteem 
more, and fold at greater Rates, than the lar 
ger Works of many other Maſters. 


 . ANTIDOTUS the Diſciple of Euphraun 
was extremely diligent, and induſtrious, buf 
very flow at his Pencil; which, as to the Col 

_ Touring Part, was generally hard and dry. Hi 
was chiefly remarkable tor n been the | 
Maſter of ONE: 


4. Mun. NICLAS of e who painted Womet 
{ 2636. in Perfection, and flouriſh'd about the 1140 
4 WY Olymp. Anno 322 ante Chr. being univerſally 
ee extoll'd for the great variety and noble choic 
of his Subjects, for the Force and Relievo « 
his Figures, for his great Skill in the diſtribu 
tion of the Lights and Shadows, and for | 
wonderful Dexterity in repreſenting all ſo 
of four-footed Animals, beyond any Maj 
in his time. His moſt celebrated Piece 
that of Homer's Hell; which, after he b 
refus'd 60 Talents (11250 lib.) offer'd him 
it, by King Ptolemy, the Son of Lagus, | 
_ generouſly preſented to his own Coun 
He Was likewiſe much eſteem'd by all | 
By Conte 
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bnemporaries for his excellent Talur in 
.brure; and, as Pliny reports, by Praxiteles 
elf: But this ſeems highly improbable, 
Wondering, that by his own Account, there 
re at leaſt 40 Years berwixt them. 


IHENION of Maronea) a City of 

; ſhrace) a Diſciple of Glaucion the Corinthian, 

Ws about this time alſo as much in vogue as 5 

aas, And though his Colouring was not al- 

Wigcther ſo agreeable, yet in every other par- 

alar he was even ſuperior to him, and 

WI wou'd have riſen to the higheſt pitch of Per- 
Aion, if the length of his Life hag been butt 
; — to the e of his Genius. 


2 a ache 3 painted the 7! mn 4 Mun. 
Health in Rome, Aung C. C. 450, ante Chr. 3647. 
pr: and glory'd ſo much in his Performan- N 1 
there, that he aſſum'd to himſelf for ever 
ler, the ſurname of Pictor, and thought it 
vdiſparagement to one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Families in e to be en wy . 
ſale. | 


* [NEALCES hd oh 1325 Hung" 170 2698. 
aun e Chr. in the time of Aratus the Sicyoman b 
oral, who was his Patron, and intimate 
nter ” Friend 


= — yÿkũ•ꝑ⁵3wd . 2 — — 


* 


Friend. His particular Character, was 
ſtrange vivacity of Thought, a fluent Fancy 
and a ſingular Happineſs in explaining his In 
tentions (as appears Pag. 154.) This Artiſt 
frequently mentioned by Writers, for a luck 
Hit, which was indeed very wonderful. H 
was juſt upon the point of finiſhing a Hwſ 
and wanted only to expreſs the Foam abay 
his Mouth and Bit. But, after many vain 4 
Acmpts, perceiving he. was utterly unable, i 
any meaſure, to fatisfy himſelf: quite wer 
at laſt, and out of all patience, in a fit 
deſponding Indignation, he threw away hi 
Pencil, with great vehemence, full againſt th 
Picture when, to his Amazement, he foun 
his Rage had finiſh'd his Deſign, much mor 
| happily than ever he could propoſe to hat 
done it, by the utmoſt labour of his Art. 


A. Mun. METRODORUS flouriſh'd Anno 168 an 
3780. Chr. and liv'd in ſo much Credit and Repun 
ton at Athens, that Paulus Amilius, after h 
had overcome Perſeus King of Macedon, 4 

no 3 Olymp. 152. having deſir'd the Atheniat 

to ſend him one of their moſt learned Phil 

hers to breed up his Children, and alſo a «kl 

ful Painter to adorn his Triumph, Metrodon 

was the Perſon unanimouſly choſen, as the ft 

teſt for both Employments. MAR 
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MARCUS PACUYLIUS of Brundufium , 
de Nephew of old Ennius, was not only an 
ment Poet himſelf, and famous for ſeveral 
Wfioredies which he wrote, but excell'd alſo 
6 P 0inting - Witneſs his celebrated Works, 
Wt Rome, in the Temple of Hercules, in the 

trim Boarium. He flouriſh'd Anno U. C. 
Wo, ante Chr. 151, and died at Tarentum, A. Mun. 
lnoſt 90 Years of Age. . 


[ 


1 


LTMOMACHUS of Byzantium (now Con- 
mtinople) liv'd Anno U. C. 704, ante Chr. 3901. 

y in the time of Julius Cæſar, who gave WY, 
lim 80 Talents (15000 lib.) for his Peices of 

har and Medea, which he plac'd in the Tem- 

ie of Venus, from whom he deriv'd his Fa- 

ih. He was commended alſo for his Ore- 

and Iphigenia- but his Maſter-piece was 
N or e s Head. 


i oon the fame time allo ARELLIUS was oj 
2 nous at Rome, being as much admir'd for | 
excellent Talent in Painting 5 AS he was 


ow Wodemn'd for the ſcandalous uſe he made of 
Skil _ all his /dea's of the Goddeſſès from 
don Strumpets, and placing his Miſtreſſes 


e fit Heavens, amongſt the Gods, in ſeveral 
pieces. KY 1. 
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Ib liv'@ in Quai e und 

7 Auguſtus Cæſar, who began his Reign Au 

A. Mun. U, C. 710, ante Chr, 41. He excell'd in gra 

3909. Compoſitions, and was the firſt who painte 

the Fronts of Houſes, in the Streets of Rom 

Which he beautified with great variety 

| Landſcapes, and pleaſant Views, togethd 

with all other ſorts of different og m 
 nag'd after a moſt noble Manner. 


TURPILIUS a Roman Knight, liv'd int 
time of V eſpaſian, who was choſen Empero 
| 4 * An. Dom. 69. And (though he painted eve 
thing with his left hand) was much aj 
” Plauded for his admirable Performances at] 
Yona. 


His Contemporaries were CORNEL[ 
PINUS and ACTIUS PRISCUS, who wil 
their Pencils adorn'd the Temples of How 

and Virtue, repair'd by YVeſpaſian. But of tl 
two, Priſcus came neareſt in his Style, 6 
Manner of Painting, to o the Purity of thes 
cian bo cool. 


- "Aga 3 have I given the Reader a il 
Account, of all the moſt eminent Maſters Wi 
Mourill 
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luriſh'd in Greece, and Rome, in the com- 

of more than a thouſand Tears. Tis true 
ea, that for a long time after the Reigus 
eſbaſian, and Titus his Son, Painting and 
Wubture continu'd in great Reputation in ＋ 

% Nay, we are inform'd, that under their 
wcceſſors, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan, 

der ſhin'd with a Laftre almoſt equal to 

ut they had done under Alexander the Great. 

z like wiſe true, that the Roman Emperours, 

laian, Antonine, Alexander Severus, Con- 
mine, and Yalentinian, were not only ge- 

rus Encouragers of theſe Arts, but alſo in 

e Practice of them ſo well skilld, that they 

wught ſeveral extraordinary Pieces with 

kir own Hands; and by their Example, as 

jel as their Patronage, rais'd up many con- 

krable Artiſtis in both kinds. But the 

mes of all thoſe excellent Me; being un- 

vit rpay loſt with their Works, we mult here 
onWnclude our Catalogue of the ANCIENT. 2 
i STERS : and ſhall only take notice, that 
der that Title, all thoſe are to be compre- 

ended, who practiſed Painting or Sculpture 

ther in Greece or Rome, before the Year of A. 8 

u Lord 580. At which time the Latine 5880. 

zue ceaſing to be the common Language of EN 

0, and d becoming mute, all the noble Arts 

and 
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and Sciences (which in the two preceding 
Centuries had been brought very low, andh 
the continual. Invaſions of the Northern N 

tions. reduc'd to the laſt Extremities) 990 
with it: and in the Reign of Phocas the Fj 
perour, ſoon after, lay bury'd together, ag} 


one common Grave, in the Ruins of che Rl 
man Empire. 


Mod 
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MODERN 


AS TERS. 


Anno 1240, was the firſt who Re- 
viv'd the ArT of PAIN TIN in /- 


Jr ordinary Painters, ſent for by the Go- 


n ſurpaſs'd, both in Drawing and Colou- 


er arrive. And though he wanted the 


five, and in diyers other particulars but 


| deleended, and born at b ene, 1 1240. 


Zaly.. He was a Diſciple of ſome 
ment of Florence from Greece whom he 


p, and pave ſomething of Strength and 
dom to his Works, to which they cou'd 


of managing his Lights and Shadows, was 
little acquainted with the Rules of Per- 


indiffe- 


= —— — - 
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Modern Maſters, 
indifferently accompliſh'd; yet the Found 
tion which he laid for future Improvemeni 
entitled him to the Name of the Farut 
of the Finsr Ace, or INx ANV of Monty 
Paix ING Some of his Works are yet rema 
ing at Florence, where he was famous alſo f 
At. 60. his Skill in Architecture, and where he di 
e rich, Ano Ld ago 8 


We" GOT TO his Diſciple, b born near Hue 


Anno 1276, was a good Sculptor and Ari 
rect, as well as a better Painter than Cini 
He began to ſhake off the Stiffneſs of ti 
_ Greek Maſters; endeavouring to give a fin 
Air to his Heads, and more of Nature to 
_ Colouring, with proper Actions to his 
gures. He attempted likewiſe to draw aft 
the Life, and to expreſs the different Paſlio 
of the Mind: but cou'd not come up to tl 

Livelineſs of the Eyes, the Tenderneſs of t 

| Fleſh, or the Strength of the Muſcles in 1 

| ked Figures. He was ſent for, and employ, 
by Pope Benedict XI. at Rome, and by his Suj 
ceſſor Clement V. at Avignon. He pit 

ted ſeveral Pieces alſo at Padoua, Naples, N 
rara, and in other Parts of Italy; and was 

very where much admir'd for his Works: 
principally for his Ship, of Mo/aick-work, 0 


hes of he Portico in the Entrance of St. 
ters. Church,, in Rome; and for a Picture 
hk be wrought in one of the Churches of 
rence, "repreſenting the Death of the B. Vir- 

is, with the Apoſtles about her: the Atti. 

M of which Story, M. Angelo Buonaroti 
xd to ſay could not be bet ter deſign d-. He 
buriſh'd i in the time of the famous Dante and 
rarch, drew the Portrait of the former, 
ud was in great Eſteem with them both, 
Mall the excellent Men in his Age. He di- 
An 1336; and in Honour to his Memo- At. 60. 


q had his Statue in Marble, erctted over his WY 
, by the City of Florence. 


ANDRE 4 T AFFI, ad GADDO GAD- 
were his Contemporaries, and the Reſto- 
Fn ay Moſaic-work in Italy: which the for- 
&r had learnt of Apollonius the Greek, and 
lane very much . 


Ar the f time alſo was MARGARI- 
IX, a Native of Arezzo in Tiſcany, who 
* hens the Art of Gilding with . i 
0 upon Bole-armeniac. 


SIMONE. EMA, bans ak Siena) a "TH 
# in the Borders of the Dakedom of w. 


rence) 
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rene) Anno 1285, was a Diſciple of Gia 
whoſe Manner he improv'd in drawing afte 

the Life and is particularly celebrated by P 
trach, for an excellent Portrait, which h 
made of his beloved Laura. He was applay 
ded for his free and eaſie Invention, and begiſ 

1 to underſtand the Decorum in his Compoſiti 


2 Obiit Anna ach 
: 1300. 24D DEO GADDI, ends Diſciple 
; Giotto, born at Florence, Anno 1300, excell 
his Maſter in the beauty of his Colouring, and 
the livelineſs of his Figures. He was allo 
N very skilful Architect, and much commende( 
. 50. for the Bridge, which he built over the Rive 
: uns, at Horence. He died Anno 1370. 
WO TOMASO, call'd GIOTTINO, for bi 
affecting, and imitating Giotto's Manner, bon 
0 alſo at Florence, Anno 1324, began to ad 
. 32. ſtrength to his Figures, and to Improve thi 
= = Art of n, He died Amno I 356. 


| _ ww | —_— yg — 


AN: JOHANNES. ab EYK, commonly call' 
1370. FOHN of BRUGES, bom at Maſeech, oh 
the River Maez, in the Low-Countries, 4 
1370, was a Diſciple of his Brother Huben 
and a conſiderable Painter : but above a 

” thing 
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{kings famous for having been the happy Ix- 
ENTER of the ArT of PAIxTI NG in OIL, , 
% 1410, (thirty Years before Print- 1 
ig was found out, by John Guttemberg, of ih; 
firasbargh. ) He died Anno 1441, having ſome t. 71. | L 0 
Years before his 3 communicated his 1 1 
Imention to 


ANTONELL® of Meſfina, who travell'q 
om his own Country into Flanders, on pur- 
poſe to learn the Secret: and returning to Si- 
ih, and afterwards to Venice, was the firſt. 
rho Practiſed, and Taught it in He 

bed Anno Atat. _ 


n the dag Century flouriſh'd ſeveral 
Wother Maſters of good Repute: but their 
aner being the fame, or but very little 
Wikerent from that of Giotto, it will be ſuffici- 
Went to mention the Names only of ſome of the 
Woot Eminent; and ſuch were Andrea Orgagna, 
Petro Cavallino, Stefano, Bonamico Buffal- 
uro, Pietro Laurati, Lippo, Spinello, Caſen- 
W, Piſano, &c. And thus the Art of Paint- 
g continu'd almoſt at a ſtand, for about an 
N Years; advancing but flowly, and 
5d but little n til che time of 


T- MAS- 
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AAA MASACCIO, who was born in Taſcam 


1417 


Anno 1417, ind for his copious Invention, 


and true Manner of Deſign ; for his delight- 
ful way of Colouring, and the graceful Actions 


which he gave his Figures; for his looſenehf 
in Draperies, and extraordinary Judgment 
in Perſpective, is reckon'd to have, been 


the MasrER of the SECOND, or Min. q 


Ace of Mopern PainTiNG : which ig 
thought he wou'd have carry'd to a much 

higher degree of Perfection, if Death had not 
FP ſtopp'd him in his Career (by —— it v , 


. Anno 1443. 


O GENTILE, and CO ANNT, the Sor 


1421. 


and Diſciples of GLACOMO BELLINO | 
were born at Venice, (Gentile, Anno 1421, 


and were ſo eminent in their time, that Ger 


tile was ſent for to Conſtantinople, by Ma bon 


11, Emperour of the Turks : for whom h. 


ving (amongſt other things) painted the I 


collation of S. John Baptiſt, the Emperoup | 


to cenvince him, that the Neck after its $ 


;paration from the Body, could not be ſo Ion 
aas he had made it, in his Picture, order 


dlaye to be brought to him, and command 
Troy Fiend to be. Taye off, in his Preſenc 


4 Wi nk 
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wich ſo terrifi'd Gentile, that he coud 
xver be at reſt, till he got leave to return 
jome: Which the Emperour granted, after he | 
ud Knighted him, and nobly rewarded him -..- 
hr his Services. The moſt conſiderable \{ 40h 
Works of theſe Brothers are at Venice; where 
Giovanni liv d to the Age of 90 Years, having 
ery rarely painted any thing but Scripture- 
hies, and Religious Subjects, which he per- 
brm'd ſo well, as to be eſteem'd the moſt ex- 
lent of all the Bellini. See more of him . 80. 

| 80. 
Pay. 228. Gentile died Auno I 70. 8 


ö SO — *. ll * 
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IVD REA MANTEGNA, born . — 
Jana, Anno 1431, and a Diſciple of Jacopo 14 
ſuarcione, was very Correct in Deſign, ad- 
able in Fore-fhort'ning his Figures, well 
d in Perſpective, and arriv'd to great 
Vowledge in the Antiquities, by his continu- 
Wt! eee to the Statues, Baſso-Relievo's, 
e. However, his neglect of ſeaſoning his Su- 
Is after the Antique, with the living Beauties 
| Nature, has given him a Pencil ſomewhat 
uud, and dry: And beſides, | his Drapery is 
erally ſtiff, (according to the Manner of 
0 pe times) and too much perplex'd with 
e Folds. He painted ſeveral things for 
m, VIII. and for other Prin es, 
„ Ä 770 
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and: Perſons-of Diſtinction: But the beſt of 
his Works (and. for which he was Knighted 
by the Marqueſs Ludovico Gonxaga, of Mis 
toua) are the Triumphs of Julius Ceſar, no 

t. 86. al Hampton Court. He died Anno 15173 1 

V 'ving been one of the firſt who Practiſed the 
Art of Graving in Italy the Invention wher 

bol is juſtly aſcribꝰd to MAS O: FIN ZGUER 
KA, a Goldſmith of. Florence; who in t. 
Year 1460, found out the way of Printing oi 
upon Paper, whatever he had Grav'd. -Upa 
his er hne: 


Rn ANDREA FERROCCHIO a Florentin 
* born uo 143 25 was well skill'd in Ceometrr ff 
Optics, Muſic, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting but left off the laſt, becauſe in 

Piece which he had made of St. John Baptizinf 

our Saviour, Liouardo da Vinci, one of þ 
Diſciples, had, by his order, painted an A 

| gel, holding up ſome part of our Saviour 

_ Garments, which ſo far excell'd all the reſt 
Asxdrea's Figures, that inrag'd to be out- dot 

by a Youth, he reſolv'd never to make uſed 

his Pencil any more. He was the firſt wi 
found out the Ari of taking, and preſerving” 

the likeneſs of the Face, by moulding off H 
2. 5 4. Features, . of Paris. He died 4. 


— 1488. 1th 
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LUCA SIGNORELL of Cortona, a AA 
City in the Dukedom of Florence, born Anno Raw as 
119, was a Diſciple of Pietro dal Boso F. 
oro, and ſo excellent at deſigning Nated 
huler, that from a Piece which he painted in 
Chapel of the great Church, at Orvieto, 

Angelo Buonarruoti tatuferr d ſeveral entire 

Ngures into his laſt Judgment. He died very K, 82 
ch, Aunno 1721: And is ſaid to have had 0 
ich an abſolute Command of his Paſſions, 
Wit when his beloved Son (a Vouth extreme- 
handſome, and of great Hopes) had been 
ortunately kill'd, and was brought home 
bim; he order'd his Corps to be carry'd 
to his Paintiug- vom and having ſtript him, 
Wpncdiately drew His Pictuse, without ſhed- 
Wing 2 Tear. ; 


PIETRO 1 'COSIMO a Florentine, born W 
m 1441, was a Diſciple of Cofimo Roſfelli * 
hole Name he retain d) and a very good . 
; but ſo ſtrangely fantaſtical, and full 
Caprices, that all his delight was in * 
, Fauns, Harpyes, Monſters, and ſuch 

E extra t and whimſical Figures and 
trefore he apply d himſelf, for the moſt part, Et. 99 | 
Becrhanalia' „ Maſquerades, &c. Obiit An. 0 
FF. _ - 


T 
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AA L IONARDO da VINCI, nobly de 
1435 ſcended, and born in a Caſtle ſo call'd, ne: 
the City of Florence, Anno 1445, was bred u 
under Andrea Verrocchio; but fo far ſurpaf 
him, and all others his Predeceſſors, that he 
own'd to have been theMasTER of the TI 
or GOLDEN AGE of MopERN PAINTING. 
vas in every reſpect one of the compleate 
Men in his time, and the beſt furniſh'd wi 
all the Perfections both of Body and Mind 
an excellent Sculptor and Architect, a skilful Mi 
ſician, an admirable Poet, very expert in Anatom 
and Chymiſtry, and throughly learned in all tij 
Parts of the Mathematics. He was extremely dil 
gent in the Performance of his Works; al 
tho'it was the opinion of Rubens, that his chiets 
Excellence lay in giving every thing its pro 
Character, yet he was ſo wonderfully diffide 
of himſelf, and curious, that he left ſeve 
Pieces unfiniſh'd,believing his Hand cou'd nei 
reach that Idea of Perfection, which he h 
cConceiv'd of them in his Mind. He livd n 
ny Years at Milan, Director of the Acadeny 
Painting, eſtabliſh'd there by the Duke; 
highly eſteem'd for his celebrated Piece of 
HSaviour's Laſt Supper, and ſome of his ot 
Paintings. Nor was he leſs applauded for his 
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ncontriving the Canal, that brings the Water 
tom the River Ada, to that City. He was a 
eit Contender with M. Angelo Buonarruoti, and 
won account of the Enmity betwixt them, 
vent into France ( Anno At. 70.) where af- 
tr ſeveral conſiderable Services done for Fran- 
«I. he expir'd in the Arms of that Monarch, 
ting taken ſpeechleſs the very moment, in 

which he would have rais'd up himſelf, to 
bank the King for the Honour done him in 
In Viſit, Anno 1520. He left a Treatiſe r. 2 
Wiſthe Art of Painting behind him, written by < 
imſelf: of which R. du Freſue publiſh'd a 
Wroble Edition, at Paris, in fs with Figures 
Mic. Feu n. 


Whee where he was born, in the Eccleßi aſtica * 
ſtate, Anno 1446, was another Diſciple of 
area Verrocchio. What Character he had, 
e Pag. 227. He was fo very miſcrable and 
dwyetous a Wretch, that the Loſs of his Mo: 
ry by eres, broke his Heart, Anno 17. Ft. ag 


DOMENICO CHIBLEND 4 [Gra 

i Florentine, born Anno 1449, was at firſt de- 1449. 

ſerd for the Profeſſion of a Gold/mith; but 

dow” d his more prevailing Inclinations to 
„„ Painting 


o 7 . 
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PIETRO PERUGINO, 0 d er Nag. : 
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Painting with fuck Succeſs, that he is rank'd 


At. 44. amongſt the prime Maſters in his time. See 
CO farther Pag. 224. He died Anno 1403. 


RAA FRANCESCO RAIBO LINT, cee 
19485 ly calbd FRANCIA, born at Bologu, 
Ano 1450, was at firſt a Goldſmith, or Jeu 
eller; afterwards a Graver of Coins and M4 
dals; but at laſt applying himſelf to Painting 
he acquir'd great Reputation by his Works 
And particularly by a Piece of St. Sebaſtian} 
whom he had drawn bound to a Tree, with 
his Hands tied over his Head. In which Fi 
gure, beſides the Delicacy of its Colouring] 
and Gracefulneſs of the Poſture, the Propor 
tion of its Parts was ſo admirably juſt and true 
that all the ſucceeding Bologne/e Painters (e 
ven Hannibal — himſelf) ſtudy'd it 
| Meaſures as their Rule, and follow'd them it 
the ſame Manner as the Ancients had done thi 
Canon of Polycletus. It was under the Diſei 
pline of this Maſter, that Marc. Antonio, Re 
pPbael's beſt Graver, learnt the Rudimenis « 
bis Art. Count Malvaſia affirms, he liv' 
.. 80. till the Year 1530: tho' Vaſari ſays, he dy 
in 1518 3 and will have the Occaſion of h 
Death to have been a Fit of Tranſport, tha 
bei d Ls upon Sight of the famous Sr. (4 


ili 
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l, which Raphael had painted, and ſent to 
jim, to put up in one of the Churches in Bo- 


FRA BARTOLOMEO, born at Sa- 
tignano, a Village about ten Miles from Ho- 246 . 
met, Anno 1469, was a Diſciple of Coſimo 
Rell: but much more beholden to the 
Works of Lionardo da Vinci, for his extraor- 

ry Skill in Painting. He was very well 
Jed in the Fundamentals of De/ig# : and 
Jedes, had ſo many other laudable Qualities , 
tht Raphael, after he had quitted the $:hoot 
Wit Perngino, apply'd himſelf to this Maſter, 
Wd under him, ſtudy'd the Rules of Perſpe- 
Joe, together with the Art of Managing and 
baiting his Colours. He turn'd Dominican 
Hor, Anno 1 yoo, and after ſome time, was by 
Wis Superiors ſent to the Convent of St. Mark, in 
Firence. He painted both Portraits and Hli- 
ies, but his ſcrupulous Conſcience wou'd 

tardly ever ſuffer him to draw Naked Figures, 
no Body underſtood them better. He 
Wed Anno 1517, and was the firſt who Loven- At. 48 
d, and made uſe of a LF ING. : SS 


ALBERT DURER, berth at Nurem- AA 
2 on Good-Friday, Anno 1471 „ by the 1471. 
Inſtructions Tt 
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Inſtructions of his Father, a curious Jewe ler; 
the Precepts of Michael Wolgemuth, a conſis! 
derable Painter; and the Rules of Geometry, 
Architecture, and Perſpective, became the moſt 


generally hard, iff, and ungraceful, and bi 
Guſto entirely Gothic; 3 yet he was other wiſe ſof 


| Had in great Eſteem all over Italy; copy'd at 
Venice, by the famous Marc. Antonio, and ſo 
much admir'd even by Raphael himſelf, that 

he hung them up in his own Chamber, and 
us d frequently to lament the misfortune of ſd 


try where nothing was to be ſeen, that might 
furniſh him with noble Ideas, or give him 
any Light into things neceſſary for grand Com 
pofitions. His principal Works were Painted 
at Prague, in the Palace of the Emperou 


ſingular Merit, that he preſented him with 
Coat of Arms, as the Badge of Nobility. Ht 
| was alſo much in Favour with the Empero 
' Charles V. and for his ſolid good Senſe, 
well as his modeſt and agreeable Temper, be 
| lov'd by every Body, and happy in all Place 
but only at Home; where the penurious and 
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excellent of all the German Maſters. And 
notwithſtanding that his Manner of Deſign is] 


very well accompliſh'd, that his Prints were 


great a Genius, to be brought up in a Coun: 


O— — A - 


Maximilian 1. who had ſuch a Regard for hi 
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* 
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ſordid humours of a miſerable Shrew, his 
Wife, ſhorten'd his Days, Anno 1528. Vide At. 77. 
pag. 98. And Note farther, that beſides the —"Y 
Obligations we have to this great Man, as a 

Painter, and Graver; we are much behol- 

en to him, as an Author; for the Treatiſe he 

vote of Geometry, Perſpective, Fortification, 

nd the Proportions of Human B odies. 


MICH ELANGELO BUONARRUOTL, AA 

© nobly deſcended, and born near Florence Anno 1474: 

WJ 1474; was a Diſciple of Domenico Ghirlan- 

ae, and moſt profoundly skill'd in the Arts 

of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. He 

bes the Name of the greateſt Deſigner that 

hass ever been: and 'tis univerſally allow d him, 

dat never any Painter in the World under- 

bod Anatomy ſo well. He was alſo an ex- 

ecellent Poet, and not only highly eſteem'd by 

W fvcral Popes ſucceſſively ; by the Grand Duke | 

of Tuſcany, by the Republick of Venice, by 

te Emperor Charles V. by King Francis J. 

nd by moſt of the Monurchs and Princes of 

cCbriſtendom but was alſo invited over into 

irh, by Solyman the Magnificent, upon a 

Deſign he then had of making a Bridge over 

WW the Helleſpont, from Conſtantinople to Pera. 

His moſt celebrated Piece of Painting, is that 
"= 8 „ wy 
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of the Laft Judgment, in the Pope's Chapel. 
He died in great Wealth at Rome, from 
whence his Body was tranſlated to Florence,| 
Et. 90. and there honourably interr'd ) Anno * | 
Ne. =" OO * gs | 


— 7=. =. 


bi FAA GIORGIO. del CAS TEIL. FRANCO, 
1477. call'd GIORGIONE, becauſe of his noble 
and comely aſpect, wa born at Treviſano, al 
Province in the State of Venice, Anno 1477; 

and received his firſt Inſtructions from Gi9var- 

ni Bellino but having afterwards ſtudied the! 
Works of Lionardo da Vinci, he ſoon arriy d 

to a Manner of Painting ſuperior to them both; 
Deſign'd with greater Freedom, Colourd 

with more Strength and Beauty, gave a better 
Relieve, more Life, and a nobler Spirit to his 
Figures, and was the firſt (amongſt the Lon- 
bards) who found out the admirable Effects 

of ſtrong Lights and Shadows. He excell'd 

both in Portraits and Hiftories : but his molt 
valuable Piece in Oy/, is that of our SaviowM 
rarrying his Croſs, now at Venice; where it is 
had in wonderful Eſteem and Veneration. He 

died young of the Plague (which he got in the 
As.; 4. Arms of his Mefireſs, who was infected with 
wh vi) amo kd be 1: bag, been ew as fa- 
mo 
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nous for bi Performances in Muſic, as his 
dwductions in Painting. Vide Fes. 228. 


ITLANO the moſt woran Genius 1 
the Lombard School, the beſt Colauriſ of 1477. 
the Moderns, and the moſt eminent for En- 
ies, Landſcapes, and Portraits, was born 
t Cadore, in the Yenetian Territories, Anng 
477, being deſcended from the ancient Fa- 

Wil of the Vecelli. He was bred. up in the 

bool of Gio. Bellino, at the fame time with 
Wcorgione but improv'd himſelf more by the 
Wimulation that was betwixt him and his Fel- 
Win-Di/ciple, than by the Inſtructions of his 
Wilefer. He was cenſur'd indeed by M. Au- 

Wil Buonarruoti, for want of Correctneſs in De- 

Win, (a Fault common to all the Lombard- 
Winters, who had not been acquainted with = 
Wie Antiquities) yet that Defect was abundant- 

Wh lupply'd.in all the other parts of a moſt ac- 
umpliſh'd Artiſt. He made three ſeveral Por- 
Wits of the Emperour Charles V. who lov'd 
Win ſo entirely, that he honour'd him with 
Wnightbood, created him Count Palatine, made 
bis Deſcendents Gentlemen, aſſign'd him 

W conſiderable Penſion out of the Chamber of 
aples, and what other remarkable Proofs of 
8 Aﬀe&ion he ſhew'd him, ſec pag. 88, 89. 
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and a Character of his Works, pag. 228, 1 

229. He painted alſo his Son Philip II. &. 

man Emperor of the Turks, two Popes, three 
Kings, two Empreſſes, ſeveral Queens, and al 

moſt all the Princes of Italy, together witlf 

the fam'd Lud. Arioſto, and Peter Aretine, hi 
intimate Friends. Nay, ſo great was tha 
Name and Reputation of Titian, that ther 
Was hardly a Perſon of any Eminence then lil 
ving in Europe, from whom he did not receiy 

| ſome particular mark of Eſteem : and beſide 
being of a Temper wonderfully obliging ani 
generous, his Houle at Venice was the conf 
ſtant Rendezvous of all the Virtuoſ, and Pro 

ple of the beſt Quality. He was ſo happy i 

the conſtitution of his Body, that he nevd 
Et. g. had been ſick till the Near 1576, when he dM 
A of the Plague, full of Honour, Glory ani 
Riches, leaving behind him two Song and 
Brother, of whom Pomponio the eldeſt was WF 
"OF and Welk prefer d, N 
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0 RA 710; tie youngeſt Son, Or? 
f vet Portraits that might ſtand in Competit 
on-with thoſe of his Fathers Hand. He'\ 1 
famous allo for many Ziftory-pieces, which! K 
made at Venice; in Concurrence with PW 
Peroneſe, and 77 ntoret. But bewitch dat! r. 


with 
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th the hopes of finding the Philoſopher $ 
we, he laid aſide his Pencil, and having re- 
ed moſt of what had been got by his Fa- 
, into Smoke, died of the Plague ſoon al- _ 
x him) in the Flower of his 4 : 44 


FRANC ESCO PECELLIO, Titi- 
M Brother, was train'd up to Arms, but 
plying himſelf afterwards to Painting, He 
came ſo great a Proficient therein, that Ti- 

u grew jealous of him; and fearing, ne 
Wot in time come to eclipſe his Reputation, 
Wit him (upon pretended Buſineſs) to Ferdi- 
King of the Romans: and there found 

n means to divert him from Painting, that 

W quire gave over the Study of it, and ne- 

. In farther attempted it, unleſs it were ro 
Wie a Portrait now and then, at the Re- 

" of his particular Acquaintance. 


LivD RE Adel SARTO, (ſo call'd be. NAA 
ule a Taylor's Son) born at Florence, Anno 1478. 
; was a Diſciple of Pietro di Coſimo, 

' careful and diligent in his Works; and 
Colouring was wonderfully ſweet: but his ; 

Fures generally want Strength and Life, .as 

Ass their Author, who was naturally mild, ti | 
u, and Don fpirced. He was ſent 


1 25 for 
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for to Paris, by Fraucis I. where he might han 

gather'd great Riches, but that his Wife 3 
Relations would not ſuffer him to continy 
long there. He lived in a mean and coy 
temptible Condition, becauſe he ſet but a yg 
ty little Value upon his own Performances 
Yet the Florentines had fo great an Eſtee 
for his Works; that during the Fury d 
_ the Popular Factious amongſt them, they pa 
ſerv' d his Pieces from the Flames, when tho 
t. 42. neither {pared Churches, nor any thing el 
N He died of the Plague, Anno 1 770. | 


FAA RAFAELLE da URBINO, | bln And 
1483. 1483, was one of the handfomcit and bd 
temper'd Men living. See ſome Account q 
him Pag. 227: and add to it, that by the g 
neral Conſent of Mankind, he is acknowledg 
cd to have been the Prince of the Moper 
PAIN TERSs; and is oftentimes ſtyl'd the Divi 
RAPHAEL, for the inimitable Graces of his - 
eil, and for the Excellence of his Genius, whid 
ſeem'd to have ſomething more than Jus 
in its Compoſition: that he was belov'd WW 
the higheſt degree by the Popes Julius i 
and Leo X. that he was admir'd and coun 
by all the Princes and States of Europe; ah 
particularly by Henny VIII. who would ta 
_ = hay 
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have obliged him to come over into England: 
that his Perſon was the Wonder and Delight 
of Rome, as his Works are now the Glory of 
i: that he liv'd in the greateſt State and 
plendor imaginable , „ moſt of the eminent 
Maſters in his time being ambitious of work- 
ng under him: and that he never went a- 
broad, without a Croud of Artiſis, and others, 
pho attended, and follow'd him purely out 
of Reſpect: that he declin'd Marriage (tho* 
ey advantageous Offers had been made him) 


Whittemper from his Phy/icians ; Death difap- 


* — ; in the Venetian Territories, 


U 


i 


mi d to a Manner of Colouring nothing infe- 
TO $ 
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Win hopes of a Cardinals Cap, which he ex- 
W pected ; but falling into a Fever in the mean 
ine, and concealing the true Cauſe of his 


vinted him of the Reward due to his moſt 72 37. 
| pmordinary Merits, Anno 1 7 P 


eb. ANTONIO REGILLO ds POR- Leal - 
ENO VE, born at a Place fo call'd, not _w_ 


wo 1484, after fome time ſpent in Letters 

and ad Muſic „ apply'd himſelf to Painting; yet 
mthour any other Guide to conduct him, be- 
e bis own prompt and lively Genius, and 

de Works of Giorgione which he ſtudied at 
ice with ſo much Attention, that he ſoon 


rior to his Pattern. But that which tended 
yet more to his Improvement, was the conti 
nued Emulation berwixt himſelf and Tirig,f 
with whom he diſputed the Superiority; a 1 
for fear of being inſulted by his Rival, pain 
ted (while he was at Venice) with a Sword 
by his fide. This noble Jealouſy inſpir'd hint 
with an Elevation of Thought, quicken'd biſ 
Invention, and produc'd ſeveral excellent Pic 
ces in Oil, Diſtemper, and Freſco. From 2 
nice he went to Genoua, where he undertool : 
ſome things in Competition with Pierino dd 

' Yaga:; but not being able to come up to thi 
Perfections of Pierino's Pencil, he return'd ti 
Vionice, and afterwards viſited ſeveral othd 
parts of Lombardy; was Knighted by the Em 
peror Charles V. and at laſt being ſent for td 
Ferrara, was ſo much eſteem'd there, th 
At. $6. he is faid to have been poiſon'd (Anno 1549.) b 
ſome who envy'd the Favours which he re 
_ceiv'd from the Duke. He renounc'd his Fa 
mily-Name L1cin1o, out of Hatred to one « 

his Brothers, who attempted to murder him. 


G0 


TO of Venice, Anno 1485, took his Name trot 
an Office given him by Pope Clement V 


in the Lead- Mines. He Was defign'd by , 
CEE * F at 


f 
( 
|] 
PAR SEBASTIANO del PIOMBO, a Nati 
0 
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Father for the Profeſſion of Muſic , which 


hepraCtis'd/for ſome time, with Reputation; | ö 

All following at laſt the more powerful Dic 
ares of Nature, he betook himſelf to Paint 
ing, and became a Diſciple of old Gio. Belli- bi 
continued his Studies under Grergione 3 M1. 
nd having attain'd his excellent Manner of g | 


Colouring, went to Rome; where he inſinua- Wm 
ted himſelf ſo far into the Favour of Michael "nt 
Angelo, by fiding with him and his Party a- 1 

günſt Raphael; that pleas'd with the ſweet- 11 
veſs and beauty of his Pencil, he immediately = iy 
S furniſh'd him with ſome of his own Defigns, 


ad letting them paſs under Sebaftian's Name, f 
cd him up for the beſt Painter in Rome. 1 
Ad indeed fo univerſal was the Applauſe which i 
be gain'd by his Piece of Lazarus rais'd from 14 
e Dead, (the Deſign of which had likewiſe 441 
been given him by Michael Angelo) that no- f 
thing but the famous Transfiguration of Ra- 4 
zhael's could Eclipſe it. He has the Name 1 
> being the fr who Invented che Ar of > 
preparing Plaiſter-walls, for Oyl-painting (with 1 
By» Compoſition of Pitch, Maſtict, and Quice- Fi j 
"yl me) but was generally fo flow, and lazy in Wi 
oF bis Performances, that other Hands were i i 
1 oftentimes employ'd in fimifhing what he had Fe. £8. 1 
h dean. He Wed r. WW | 
h „ BAR- = 
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ww BART OLOMEO (in- the 7; car Dial 
487. call'd BACCIO) BANDINELLY, a Bre, | 
tine Painter and Sculptor ,. born Anno 1487; 
was a Diſciple of Gio. Franceſco Ruſtici, and 
by the help of Anatomy, joyn'd with his other 
Studies, became a very excellent and correſti 
| Deſigner : but in the Colouring part was fo 
unfortunate, that after he had heard Michael 
Angelo condemn it, for being hard and un- 
pleaſant, he never could be prevail'd upon ta 
make any farther Uſe of his Pencil. but aly 
ways engag'd ſome other Hand in Colouring 
his Defigys. However, in Sculpture he ſuc4 
ceeded better: and for a Deſcent from the Croſs; 
in Mezzo-Relievo, was Knighted by the En- 
peror,, He was likewiſe much in favour wi 
Francis I. and acquir'd great Reputation by 
ſeveral of his Figures, and abundance of Draw 
ings: which yet are more admir'd for theiſ 

E. yz: true Out- line, and Proportion, than for being 
VV either graceful, or gentile. He died Anno 1559 


1 "RAN. 2222 ROMANO, born uno 1492 
| 1492. was the greateſt Artiſt, and moſt uniyerl 
Painter, of all the Diſciples of Raphael : be 
lov'd by him as if he had been his Son, fot 
the wonderful ſweetneſs of his temper; 5 and 

3 | ES 1 E 


Modern Maſters. 
mile one of his Heirs, upon condition, that 
& mould aſſiſt in finiſhing ſuch things as he 


ud left imperfect. He was profoundly learn d 


j all the parts of the Antiquities: and by 


ünperſing with the Works of the moſt ex- 
ent Poets, (particularly Homer) had made 


linſelF an abſolute Maſter of the Qualificati- 


Ws neceſſarily requir'd in a grand Deſigner. 
We: continu'd for ſome Years at Rome, after 
e death of Raphael: and by the Directions 
Wi Pope Clement VII. wrought ſeveral admi- 


ble Pieces in the Hall of Conſtantine, and : 
er publick Places. But his principal Per- 


Witmances were at Mantoua where he was 


| xd where he made his Name illuſtrious, by 


Church: but whilſt he was debating with 
elf, whether or no he ſhould accept of 
i k Opportunity, of returning gloriouſly into 


US n Country, Death interpos'd, Anno I 746. 
de Pag. 226. | 
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Wat for by the Marqueſs Frederico Gonzaga 3 


1 and ſtately Palace, built after his Mo- 
A and beautified with Variety of Paintings, 
er his Deſigns. And indeed in Architecture 
vas fo eminently Skilful; that he was in- 
Pied back ro Rome, with an Offer made 
In, of being the chief Architect of St. Pe- 


2 14 


"Wx6: 
Lach 
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Jacopo CARUCT, e PUNTORA | 
1493. MO, from the Place of his Birth, Anno 14535 

Studied under Lionardo da Vinci, Marini 
Albertinelli, Pietro di Coſimo, and Andrea del | 
Sarto: but chiefly follow'd the Manner of 
the laſt, both in De/ign and Colouring. Hd 
was of ſo unhappy a Temper of Mind, thaf 


Modern Maſters. 


7 4 


: though, his Works had ſtood the Teſt e ever 


of Raphael, and Michael Angelo (the bell 


: Judg es) yet he could never order them ſo ag 
to pleaſe himſelf: and was fo far from being 
ſatisfied with any thing. he had ever done | 


particularly the Se of Albert Durer in hi 
Prints. He ſpent. moſt of his time at Flo 
rente, where he painted the Chapel of St. La 


rence; but was ſo wonderfully tedious abo 


f it, That in the ſpace of eleven Years. he woul 


3. 


admit no body to ſee what he had perform 


He was alſo of ſo mean and pitiful a Spirit 
That he choſe rather to be employ'd by Ora 


vary People, for inconſiderable Gains; that 


by Princes and Nollemen, at any Rates: L 


that he died poor, Anno 17. 


that he was in great Danger of loſing tha 
Gracefulneſs of his own Manner, by imita f 
ting chat of other (inferior) Maſters, and 


| Ie — — — — n 80 1 r W 
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NIA D'UDINE, fo nas e 


| Jomthe Place where he was . (being the 


f ſſarapolis of Frioul) Auno 1494; was inſtructed 


Wir Giorgione at Venice, and at Rome became a 
Iciple of Raphael. and is celebrated, for 


bing been the Reviver of Stucco-work , (a 


1494. 


{ (ampoſition of Lime and Marble-powder) 1 


Wi among the ancient Romans, and diſcover'd - 
a the &. ubterranean Vaults of Titus's Palace 3 


k Perfection. He wasemplopy'd by Raphael, in a- 


n the chief Palaces of Rome and Florence : 


Wis Fancy, and his peculiar Happineſs in ex- 
Wiring all forts of Animals, Fruit, Flowers, 


Wl Colours, acquir d the Reputation of being the 
belt Maſter in the World, for Decorations, 


b died Anno 1564, and was bury'd, according 


| to his Deſire, in the Rotunda, near his dear 
Maſter Raphael. 


' ANTONIO ALLEGRI, calld COR- 
REGGIO , from the Place where be Was 


5 „„ V "vi born, 


wich he reſtor'd to its original Splendor and 


] lrning the Apartments of the Vatican; and 
Witcrwards by ſeveral Princes, and Cardinals, 
Wand by the agreeable Variety and Richneſs of 


ud the Still-life, both in Baſſo-relievo, and 


| and Ornaments i in §tucco, 405 Groteſque. He 


At. 70. 


WEI 


RAN 


1404. 


bom, in the Dukedom of Modena, Anno 14940 
was a Man of ſuch admirable Natural Pa 
that nothing but the unhappineſs of his Edu] 
cation (which gave him no Opportunities ei 
ther of ſtudying at Rome, or Florence; or off 
conſulting the Autigquities, for perfecting bim 
felf in Deſign) hinder'd him from being thF 
moſt excellent Painter in the World. Yell I 
nevertheleſs he had a Genius fo ſublime, and 
was Maſter of a Pencil, ſo wonderfully ſoft 
tender, beautiful, and "charming; that Juli 
Romano having Gra a Leda, and a naked 4 
nus painted by him, for Frederick Duke off 
Modena (who intended them a Preſent for the 
Emperour) declar'd, he thought it impoſſiblg 
for. any thing of Colours ever to go beyond 
them. His chief Works are at Modena, and 
Parma at the laſt of which Places he ſpend 
molt of his Life, poor, and little taken noi 
tice of, working hard to maintain his Family 
which was ſomewhat large. He was ex 
tremely humble and modeſt in his Behaviour! 
liv'd very devoutly, and died much lamente 
W 40. in the Year 1534; having thrown himſe 
N ido a Fever, by drinking cold Water, whe 
is Body wasoverheated, with bringing hom 
ſome Copper Money (to the Value of fixy 

Crowns) which he had reeeiy'd for one 6 
'Y 


£ 
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Ys Pieces. See aan Fab izr, and 232. 


rr 1574 FRANCO his Cary; BY 

Native of Venice, was a Diſciple of Michael 
elo; whole Manner he follow'd fo cloſe, 

bat in the Correctneſs of his Out- line he ſur- 
id moſt of the Maſters in his time. His 
Vantings are pretty numerous, and diſpers'd 

il over taly, and other parts of Europe but 

bs Colouring being very dry, they are not 
mch more eſteem'd than the Prints which 
Nach d. He died Anno 156 f. e 


% ²˙ J Or Ns 


LUCAS.» van LEYDEN, ; S call'd Nob AN 
e Place where he was born, Anno 1494, 1494. 
Wis at firſt a Diſciple of his Father, a Pain- 
| rot note; and afterwards of Cornelius En- 
pert - and wonderfully cry'd up in Holland, 
2 ithe Lo- Countries, for his Skill in Paim- 
i, and Graving. He was prodigiouſly la- 

Ktious in his Works, and a great Emulator 
ert Durer; with whom he became at 
ch ſo intimate, that they drew each others 
Mure. And indeed their Manner, and S1yle, ED 

in all reſpects ſo very much alike, that 1 it 5 
d as if one and the fame Sou had ani- 
Ned them both. He was magnificent both 
Fs Habit, and way of Living: and died 

Ano 


. 39. . 1733, alter an Interview betwixt bin! 
n and ſome other Painter, at Miadleburgh : wherel 


Profeſſion. He was a painful and diligent [ 


Modern Maſters, 


diſputing, and falling out in their Cups, I. 
cas, fancying they had poiſon'd him, lan: 
guiſſud by Degrees, and in fix; Yeays rim 4 

wu wax, a with Conse, © | 


' QUINTIN MAT: SYS of 3 : 
the Contemporary of Lucas; and famous 0 : 
having been transform'd from a Blacl ſiniib iq 

a Painter, by the Force of Love, and for tha 
Sake of a Miſtreſs, who diſlik'd his forme 


mitator of the ordinary Life, and much bet 
ter at repreſenting the Defects, than the Brag 
ties of Nature. One of his beſt Pieces i; 
Deſcent from the Croſs . (in a Chapel of th 
| Cathedral, at Antwerp) for which, and a m 
titude of other Hiſtories, and Portraits, 
gain'd a great Number of Admirers; eher 
ly for his laborious Neaineſs, which in tru 
was the principal part of his Character. 

| dy Anno 1729. 


Beſide the two Maſters laſt mention'd, the 
were ſeveral other Hi ;Bory-painters, who flo 
riſh'd in Germany, Flauders, and Holland, 
bout! this time. But their Manner being! 


— 49 2 80 neral 
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erlly Corbigue, Hard, and Dry; more like 
ie She of Cimabue, in the Dawning of the 
f Painting, than the Gufto of Raphael, 

Wn its Meridian Luftre; we ſhall only give 
Jo the Names of ſome of the moſt noted; 

Wd och were Mabuſe „ Aldegraef, Schoorel, 
un Floris, Martin Fama, Cbriſ. 
\ 1 oe: 

1. 


i POLIDORO. of CARAVAGETO, AA 
sche Dutchy of Milan) was born no 14975 79 
Wo till 18 Years of Age, brought up to no 
aer an Employment than carrying Stone 
ud Mortar, in the New Buildings of Pope 
Xx. But being tempted at laſt by the Per- 
mances of Gio. Udine, to try his Talent 
WW" Defgn; by the Aſſiſtance of one of his Scho- 
bs, and his own indefatigable Application to 

Wic Antiguities, in a little time he became fo 
ul an Arti, that he had the Honour of 
vutributing much to the finiſhing thoſe glo- 
Works in the Vatican. He aſſociated 
unſelf both in the Study and Practice of his 
n, with one MATURINO, a Florentine; 
W their Genius being very conformable, they 
Vd together like Brothers, working in Fre/- 
© op ſeveral Frontiſpieces of the moſt noble 
aces in Rome whereby they acquir'd great 

T7 Reputa- 
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Reputation; ; their Invention being the nebel # 
and their Deſigu the eaſieſt that could any 
Where be ſeen. But Maturino dying about! 
the Year 1527, and Rome being then in the 


Naples, and from thence to Meſina; where 
his excellent Talent in Architecture alſo being 
highly commended, he was order'd to pre- 


of the Emperor Charles V. from Tunis; for] 


- Ft. 48. Money, and bury'd at Mein indy no 1 154; 
. Pag. 227. wy 


RAAN ROSSO (fo call'd from his red Hair) bon 
1496. at Florence, Anno 1496; was educated in the 


| that he compos'd two Books upon that Sub 


Diſtribution of his Lights and Shadows : 


Modern IM. offers.” 


Hands of the Spaniards, Polidoro retir d to 


pare the Triumphal arches for the Receptio 


which he was nobly rewarded: and being af4 
terwards deſirous of ſecing Rome once more, 
in his return thither was murther'd by his Ser- 
vant and Accomplices „ for the ſake of his 


Study of Philoſophy, Mufic, Poetry, Archii 
lecture, &c. and having learn'd the firſt Rus 
diments of De. gu from the Cartones of M. 
chacl Angelo, improv'd himſelf by the help of 
Anatomy; which he underſtood ſo very we 


ject. He had a copious Invention, great Skil 
in the Mixture of his Colours, and in 1 


Vel) 


Aaken Maſters 


Wi: cxprels'd with a good Relieve, and proper 


Wits of Painting, had he not been too licen- 
f jus and extravagant ſometimes, and ſuffer'd 


f me and Fenice, and afterwards into France. 
e was a Perſon well- accompliſh'd both in 
Wi and Mind. and by his Works in the 


tures, GC. as allo a Canon of the Chapel- 
Noa, allow'd him a conſiderable Penſion > 


W waſtly rich, that for ſome time he liv'd 


bd of a conſiderable Sum of Money, and 
petting one of his intimate Friends (Fran- 


| 


Ving 


udes; and would have excell'd in all the 


Winſclf rather to be hurry'd away with the 
at of an unbounded Fancy, than govern'd 
f his own Judgment, or the Rules of Art. 
om Florence his Curioſity carry'd him to 


leries at Fountainbleau, and by ſeveral Proofs 
hich he gave of his extraordinary Know- 
Nie in Architecture, recommended himſelf 
Peffectually to Francis I. that he made him 

er- intendent General of all his Buildings, 


i gave him other Opportunities: of growing 
ke a Prince himſelf, in all the Splendor and 


pnificence imaginable : till at laſt being 


"Wi Pellegrino, a Florentine) he caus'd him 
be impriſon'd, and put to the Torture; 
ach he underwent with Courage: and ha- 


30 L 
Iv + happy alſo in his Naked Figures, which 


2 30 2 


Et. 45. 


8 


mous Painter and Architect of Bologna, ſucceꝗ 
ed Roſſo in the Honours and Employme 


5 8 for the barbarous Treatment of | 
Friend; and partly out of Fear of the ill C4 


gether with the Performances of other g 
Maſters, became perfect in the Art of 


Modern Maſters. | 
ving in the higheſt Extremities maintain 


his Innocence, with ſo much — 
to procure his Releaſe; Roſſo, partly out 


dope of A jad Shaken, mall 
fel away * . Ann 1541. | 


FRANCESCO PRIMATICC1O, i® 


which he enjoy'd by the favour of Franti 
and beſides, being very well deſcended, 


made Abbot of St. Martin de Troyes, in th k | 
pagne. He finiſh'd all the ſeveral Works! 


gun by his Predeceſſor at Fountainbleau, W 
the Aﬀiſtance of NICOLO del ABBA 
an excellent Artiſt, his Diſciple: and enricY 


that Palace with abundance of noble Sta 


and other Pieces of Antiquity , which 
brought purpoſely from Italy, by the A. 
Order. He had been bred up at Ma 
under Julio Romano, as well to Stucco-* 
as Painting and by ſtudying his Manner, 


jn, and well versd in grand as F 
He: eee in France during the Re! 
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Year 1570. 


Wiinſelf to Miniature, with ſuch admirable Suc- 
Weels, that never did ancient Greece, or modern 


ther. He was entertain'd for ſome time in 


Whoſe Deceaſe he return'd to Italy; and be- 


receiv'd into the Family of that Prince. 
W Works were wonderfully elteem'd 


Wine produce his Fellow. He excell'd both _ 
Wn Portraits and Hiſtories : and (as Vaſari his 
Wontemporary reports) was another Titian in 

e one, and a ſecond. Michael Angelo in the 


Ne Service of the King of Hungary: after 


W's taken Priſoner at the ſacking of Rome, 

Wi the Spaniards, made a Vow to retire into. 

anvent, as ſoon as ever he ſhould recover his 

berty; which he accordingly perform'd, not 
np after, in Manioua : but upon a Diſpenſa- 

en obtain'd from the Pope, by Cardinal G 

, ſoon laid aſide the religious Habit, and 


through- 


1 303 
. of his Days: liv'd in Pomp and State, 
Pore like a Nobleman than a Painter; and 
ting been very well eſteem'd in four ſeveral 
leigns, dy'd in a good old Age, about the 


DO GIULIO Loo, the celebrated FAA 
mer, born in Sclavonia, Anno 1498, at —— 

e Age of eighteen Years went to Italy: and 
Wuder the Conduct of Julio Romano, apply'd 


304 
5 chroughout Europe - highly valu'd by be. 
Popes, by the Emperors Charles V. and Mg 
 imilian II. by Philip King of Spain, ay 
many other illuſtrious Perſonages; grav'd b 


a 80. the Lovers of Art reckon'd in the Number e | 
the Rarities of that ny. Ob. Anno 1578. | 


(UA HANS HOLBEIN, born at Baſt, i 


1458. 


his Father; by whoſe Aſſiſtance, and his owl 
Induſtry, he made a wonderfal Progrek i 
the Art of Painting and acquir d ſuch 
Name, by his Piece of Death's Dance, in ii 


after he had oblig'd him to draw his Pifurl 
ſent him over with it into Ergland, and gay 
him Letters recommendatory to Sir Tho 1 
Moore (then Lord Chancellor) who receive 

and entertain'd him with the | 
_ imaginable, employ'd him in making the P. 
traits of himſelf and Family; and with tt 


Modern M 
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Albert Durer himſelf; and ſo much admir'd; 
Rome; that thoſe Pieces which he wrough 
for the Cardinal Farne/e (in whoſe Palace 
ſpent the latter part of his Life) were by al 


F —- 


S ͤ = 


Switzerland, Anno 1458, was a Diſciple « 


— cn co * toc 


_ — 


Town-hall of Baſil, that the famous Eraſmiſ 


greateſt Reſpe 


fight of them ſo charm'd King Henry VII 
that he immediately took him into his de 
vice, and by the many ſignal Inſtances whiqh 


ge gave him of his Royal Favour and Boun- 
7; brought him likewiſe into Efteem with 
the N obility, and People of Eminence in 
he Kingdom. One of his beſt Pieces, was 


hat of the ſaid King with his Deen, &c. at 
Dbite-ball; which, with divers other admi- 


able Portraits of his Hand, (ſome as big, and 
Wichers leſs than the Life; and as well in Wa- 
„Colours, as in Freſco and Oil) may chal- 
age a Place amongſt thoſe of the moſt fam'd 


Wlulian Maſters : Vid. Pag. 235 and 236. He 


was eminent alſo for a rich Vein of Invention, 
jery conſpicuous in a multitude of Defigns , 


in he made for Gravers, Sculptors, Jewel- 


n, &c. and was particularly remarkable for 
wing (like Tur pilius, the Roman) perform'd 


U bis Works with his Ley. Hand. He died 
i the Plague, at London, Anno 15754. 


contemporary with theſe Maſters was UGO NAN 


CAR PI, a Painter, upon no Account 


At. 76. 


„ 


1500. 


pafiderable, but only for having (in the Vear 
#00) found out the ArT of PRI N TIN G in 
HARO-SCURO: Which he perform'd by f 
ans of two pieces, or plates of Box: One of 

hich ſerving for the Ozr-lines and Shadows, 


0 he Other ſtampt off whatever Colour was laid 
Jon it. And che Plate being cut out , and 


= iT hol - 


RA PIERINO del VAGA, was bom 11 
1509. forence, Anno 1500, of ſuch mean Parentagl 


5 in working for Bread; but yet ſetting apall 


with the Works of Raphael, and Michael A 


hollow'd in proper Places, left as white Pill 
ber for the Lights, and made the Print appeiſ ö 
as if it had been heighten'd with a Penci 
This Invention he afterwards improv'd, byad 
ding a third Plate, which ſerv'd for the H 
 dle-tints; and made his Stamps fo compleatf 
that ſeveral famous Maſters, and among then 
Parmegiano, publiſh' da great many excellent 
_—_ in this Way. A 


that his Mother being dead at two Month 
end, he was afterwards ſuckled by a God 
The Name of Vaga he took from a County 
| Painter, who carry'd him to Rome where N 
left him in ſuch poor Circumſtances, that li 
| was forc'd to ſpend three Days of the Wed 


the other three for his Improvement; in 8 
little time, by ſtudying the Antique, togethq 


— t. 


gelo, he became one of the boldeſt, and mot 

_ Graceful Deſigners of the Roman School. 1 
underſtood the Muſcles in naked Bodies, u 
all the Difficulties of the Art fo well, thi 
Raphael took an Affection to him, and c 


| ploying him in the Pope's Apartments, gif 
* hid | 


Modern Oy ä 
Im a lucky Opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
umſelf from his Fellow-di/ciples, by the mar- 

Yidlous Beauty of his Colouring, and his pecu- 

ur Talent in Decorations and Grote/que. His 

Wihicf Works are at Genoua, where he grew 

Jamous likewiſe for his Skill in Architecture; ha- 

Jing Deſign'd a noble Palace for Prince Doria, 
wich he alſo Painted and Adorn'd with his 

In Hand. From Genova he remov'd to Piſa, 

Ind afterwards to ſeveral other parts of /aly; 

"ny rambling Humour never ſuffering him to 
Yoctinue long in one Place: till at length re- 

timing to Rome, he had a Penſion ſettled on : 

lim, for looking after the Pope's Palace, and 

ue Caſa Farneſe. But Picrino having ſquan- 
Wir'd away in his Youth, that which ſhould 
nne been the Support of his old Age; and 
being conſtrain'd at laſt to make himſelf cheap, 

Wi undertaking any little Pieces, for a ſmall 

Im of ready Money, fell into a deep Melan- 

Jah, and from that Extreme into another sas 
Wd, of Wine and Momen, and the next turn ,. 47. | 
V2s into his Grave, Anno 1 J | nn” ANAND - 


FRANCESCO MAZZUOLL, call'd PAR. AN 
Exo LAN O, becauſe born at Parma, An- 1594: 
„og, was brought up under his two Un- 
f is and an eminent Painter, when but ſix- 

X s teen 


—ͤ—— — — li 
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teen Years old; famous all over 1taly at nine- 
teen; and at twenty three perform'd ſuch 
Wonders, that when the Emperor Charles. 
had taken Rome by Storm, ſome of the Com- 
mon Soldiers, in ſacking the Town, having 
broke into his Apartments, and found him 
(like Protogenes of old) intent upon his Work, 
were ſo aſtoniſh'd at the charming Beauty of 
his Pieces, that inſtead of Plunder and De- 
ſtruction, which was then their Buſinels, they 
reſolv d to protect him (as they afterwards} 
did) from all manner of Violence. But be- 1 
ſides the Perfections of his Pencil (which was! 
one of the gentileſt, the moſt graceſul, and} 
the moſt elegant of any in the World) he de- 
| lighted much in Mac, and therein alſo ex- 
cell'd. His principal Yorks are at Parma; 
where, for ſeveral Years, he liv'd in great ii 
Reputation; till falling unhappily into the 
Study of Chymiſiry, he waſted the molt com. 
ſiderable part of his Time and Fortunes in 
fearch of the Philoſophers-Stone „and died 
5 36. poor, in the Flower of his Age, Anno 1549. 
dee farther, Page 232: and Note, that therq 
are extant many valuable Prints made by thi 
Maſter, not only in Chiaro-Scuro, but alſo niſi 
Aqua FoRT1s, of which he is ſaid to have been 


the INVENTOR: or at leaſt, the firſt who Pri 
Ctis 0 
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i the Arr of ETCHING, in Traly. 


| GIACOMO PALMA, Seljor, common- NAN 
y card PALMA YVECCHIO, was born at 18. 
inalta, in the State of Venice, Anno 17088, 
Jad made ſuch good Uſe and Advantage of 

the Inſtructions which he receiv'd from 77t:an, 

Y that few Maſters arc to be nam'd, who have 
bewn a nobler Fazcy in their Compoſitions ; 

better Judgment in their Deſigns; more of Na- 

Y we in their Expreſſion, and Airs of Heads; 

or of Art in finiſhing their Worts. Venice 

was the Place where he uſually reſided, and 
were he died, Auno 1556. His Pieces are , 83. 
ot very numerous, by reaſon of his having VV 
bent much time in bringing thoſe which he 


tas left behind bim, to 5 uch wonderful Per- #1 
_— ——_ \ 


DANIELE RICCIARE ELF, -for nam'd RANA 
i YOLTERRA, from a Town in Tuſcany, .O. 
yhere he was born, Anno 1509, was a Per- 
bn of a melancholy and heavy Temper, and 4 
eem'd to be but meanly qualify'd by Nature | 
Wor an Artiſt. Yet by the Inſtructions of Bal- F 
Maar da Siena, and his own continued Ap- 1 
plication and Induſtry, he ſurmounted all | 
0 biffculties; and at length became ſo excel- 1 


X; 1 1 


„ Y 
— 
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5 lent 1 Deſgner, that his Deſcent from the Criſs : 

in the Church of the Trinity on the Mount, 150 

rank'd amongſt the principal Pieces in Rome. 

He was choſen by Pope Pau IV. to cloth | 

ſome of the Nudities in Michael Angelo's Laſt 

Judgment which he perform'd with pood! | 

Succeſs. He was as eminent likewiſe or his] | 

=. 5. Chiſel, as his Pencil, and wrought ſeveral con- 
ſiderable things | in Sculpture. Ob. Ano 1 566, | 


Uo FRANCESCO SALVIATI, a Florentine 

: | born Anno 1510, was at firſt a Diſciple of F. 

drea del Sarto, and afterwards of Baccio Ban- 

dinelli; and very well eſteem'd both in [th 

and France, for his ſeyeral Works in Freſco, 

Diſtemper, and Oil. He was quick at Iren 

ton, and as ready in the Execution; Graceful 

in his Naked Figures, and as Gentile in his 

Draperies, Vet his Talent did not lie in grand | 

Compoſt tions And there are ſome of his Pi- 

ces in 7wo Colours only, which have the Name! | 

of being his beſt Performances. He was m- 

\_  rurally ſo fond and conceited of his ov 

Yorks, that he could hardly allow any body 

| elſe a good Word: And 'tis ſaid, that thi 
Jealouſy which he had of ſome Young Men then 

growing up into Reputation, made him {ol 

uneaſy ; 3 that the very Apprehenſions « of their 

Proving 
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moving better Artiſts than himſelf, haſten d A. 72 


Ys ys Death, Anno 1563. 


| PIRRO LIGORIO, a noh 8 
Jod in this time: and tho? he addreſs'd him- 
Ia chiefly to the Study of Arebitecture; and 
Jer his Skill in that Art was employ'd, and 
liphly encourag'd by Pope Paul IV. and his 
Jucceſſor Pius IV. yer he was withal an ex- 
Ielent Deſgner; and by the many famous 


W's well as by his Mritings) gave ſufficient 
| wof, that he was more than indifferently 
| IO in the Antiquities. There arc ſeveral 
Vumes of his Deſigus preſerv'd in the Cabi- 
Irt of the Duke of Savoy : of which ſome 


| 

i 

| 

N 

VCartones which he made for Tapeſtries, &c. 
| | 

| 

* | 


lis, Gallies, and other ſorts of Veſſels, in 
Ve amongſt the Ancients. He was Engineer 


call'd from the Place where he was born, 


X . ing 


n the Marca Treviſana) Anno 1510, was at 

It a Diſciple of his F. ather; and afterwards . 
1 Bonifacio, a better Painter, at Venice. by 88 
ole Aſſiſtance, and his own cee copy- 


r 


put conſiſts in a curious Collection of all the 


b Alphonſus II. the laſt Duke of Ferrara, 5 
pl dicd about the Year 1773. Vide Pag. $7. 
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Figures. His Works are very numerous, al 
the Stories of the Old and New Teſtament hay! 
ving been painted by his Hand, beſides a mub 
titude of other H/ories. He was famous 1 
fo for ſeveral excellent Portraits, and partic 
larly thoſe of the celebrated Wits, Ludovigh 
Arioſto, Bernardo Taſſo, and Torquato by 
Son, the Prince of Modern Poets. In a word 
fo great was the Reputation of this 4tif a} 
Venice, that Titian himſelf was glad to puts 
chaſe one of his Pieces (repreſenting The EN 
trance of Noah and his Family into the 4 


tion of Nature; and from his Wife, Childrey 


Modern M afters. 


ing the MW orks of Titian, and Parmegiano, by 


brought himſelf into a pleaſant and moſt al 
grecable way of Colouring : but returning ing 
to the Country, upon the Death of his I ö 


ther, he apply'd himſelf wholly to the Imitay 


| 
| 

| 
a 
and Servants, took the Ideas of moſt of h 
| 

| 


at a very conſiderable Price. He was carne 


Iy ſollicited to go over into the Service of ti 


Emperour. but ſo charming were the Plealur 
which he found in the quiet Enjoyment @ 


Painting, Muſic, and good Books , that if 
Temptations whatſoever could make hit , 


change his Cottage for a Court. He died Al 


#2. 82.90 1592, leaving behind him four Sons : My. 


W whom 


FRAY 
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Ind other publick Places, in Conjunction with 
Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, &c. But his too 


317 3 


S FRANCESCO, the Eldeſt, ſettled at Ve- 
Rice; where he follow'd the Manner of his 

father, and was well eſteem'd, for divers 
Pieces which he made in the Ducal Palace, 


aoſe Application to Painting having render'd 


Im unfit for all other Buſineſs, and ignorant 
Jen of his own private Affairs; he contract- 
Ia by Degrees a deep Melancholy, and at laſt 


Mxcame ſo much craz'd, that fancying Ser- 


dyn Death, a 1594 At. 43. 


r 62. As 


3 he made of the Doge Marin Gri- 


| pelt by his Brother Franceſco; compos'd 


- Od: 


LEANDRO, the Third Son, had fo ex- 
Nellent a Talent in Face- painting, (which he 
principally ſtudied) that he was Knighted for 


He likewiſe finiſh'd ſeveral things left 


rants were continually in purſuit of him, he 
tap'd out of his /indow, to avoid 'em (as 
e imagin'd) and by the Fall occaſion'd his 


Wome Hiſtory- pieces alſo of his own; and was 
Ws much admir'd for his Perfection in Mujic , 
* Skill in Painting. Obit Anno l 


610. BATTIS 74, i 

and GIROLAMO the Youngeſt, apply'd them! 
ſelves to making Copies of their Father's Works 
which they did fo very well, that they wel 

_ oftentimes taken for Originals. Gio. Battiſa 
died Auno 1613, At. 60: and Girolamo, Au 
10 1622, At. 62: See more of the — 
Pag. * „ : | 3 | rl 

i 


RAN GIACOMO. ROBUST f call Y TINTO. 4 
IfIz. RETTO (becauſe a Dyer's Son) born at Ve. 1 
nice, Anno 1512. , was a Diſciple of Titian 
who having obſerv'd ſomething very cxtraory 
dinary in his Genius, diſmiſs'd him from 4 
Family, for fear he ſhould grow up to rival 

his Maſter. Vet he till purſu'd Titian's way 

of Colouring, as the moſt Natural; and ſtu- 
died Michael Angelo's Guſto of Deſign, as the, | 

moſt Correct. Venice was the Place of his 
conſtant Abode, where he was made a Citi. 

zen, and wonderfully belov'd, and eſtcem'1Y 

for his Works; the Character of which {ce 
pag. 230. He was call'd the Furious Tintorcty 
for his bold Manner of Painting, with ſtrong 
Lights and deep Shadows; for the rapidity of 

his Genius; and for his grand vivacity of Sp 

much admir d by Paul Veroneſe. But then 


Oln 


| Modern Maſter. 
Ia the other hand, he was blam'd by him, 


„* 


t other times inferior even to Hhimſelf. He 


addy ſuffer himſelf to taſt any other Plea- 


wvell Inſtructed by her Father, in his own 


ns extremely pleaſant, and affable in his 
umour : and delighted fo much in Painting 5 
nd Mu/ic, his beloved Studies, that he would 


MARIE 7277 TINTORE 774. was 


Ind all others of his Profeſſion, for underva- 
Ring himſelf, and his Art, by undertaking 
Wi forts of Buſineſs for any Price; thereby 
making ſo great a Difference in his ſeveral 
Performances, that (as Hannibal Carrache ob- 
ky'd) he is ſometimes equal to Tian, and 


res. He died Anno 1594; having had one Ft. 82. 
: Daughter and a Son: of whom: the Eldeſt NW 


Wirfeffor, as well as in Maſic, that in both 
%s ſhe got great Reputation: and was par- 
icularly eminent for an admirable Sryle in 
MP rtraits. She marry'd a German, and died 

n her Prime, Anno 1590; equally lamented 
oh by her Husband, and her Father; and 
much belov'd by the latter, that he never 


ould conſent ſhe ſhould leave him, tho' ſhe. 


Wi been invited by the Emperor Maximilian, 


ther Princes, to their Courts. 


Pbilip II. King of Spain, and by: ſeveral 


DOME: - 


died Anno At. th 
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gave great hopes in his Youth, that he would 
done Day render the Name of T:ntoret yl 


burt neglecting to cultivate by Study the 7a 
which Nature had given him, he fell ort of 


became more conſiderable for Portraits, thaff 
Hiſtorical Compoſitions. He died Anno 163M 
| At. Foo | 


and brought up to Letters, Muſic, and othel 
gentile Accompliſhments, was a Diſciple of 
Titian, and flouriſh'd in the time of Tintoret 
but was more commended for the Delicacyof 
his Pencil, than the Purity of his Out-lin 
He was in great Favour and Eſteem with 
Francis I. for whom, beſides abundance o 


the Original Nature was hardly more cham 
ing. From France he return'd home to /*? 
nice, laden with Honour and Riches; and 
having acquir'd as much Reputation in 4 
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| 
DOMENICO TINTORET 20, his Sol 


' | 


more illuſtrious than his Father had made ity 


thoſe mighty things expected from him; and 


PA R IS B DR D ONE, well deſcended 


Hiſtories, he made the Portraits of ſever 
Court Ladies, in ſo excellent a Manner, tlul 


the parts of Italy, as he had done abroad, 


ce 
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e IORGIO VA SAR, born at Arezzo, NAN 
City in Tuſcany, Anno 1514, equally famous 1514. 
his Pen and Pencil, and as eminent for his 
ul in Architecture, was a Diſciple of Michael 
elo, and Andrea del Sarto; and by his in- 
aigable Diligence in ſtudying and copying 
che beſt Pieces of the moſt noted Artiſts, 
rrrov'd his Invention and Hand to ſuch a i 
erree, that he atrain'd a wonderful Freedom 
boch. He ſpent the moſt conſiderable part i 
bis Life i in travelling over Italy; leaving in | 
places marks of his Induſtry, and gather- 
Wo cvery where Materials for his Zifory of 
lives of the moſt excellent Painters, Sculp- 
I, Architects, &c. which he firſt publiſh'd. 
t Florence, in two Volumes, Anno 15fo: and 
mnted in 1568, with large Additions, and 
e Heads of moſt of the Maſters. A Work, 
ndertaken at the Requeſt of his Patron, the 
adinal de Medicis; and, in the Opinion of 
Hannibal Caro, written with great Veracity 


judgment; tho? Felibien, and others, tax | 
In with ſome Faults, and particularly with þ 
rering the Maſters then alive, and with \ 
atiality to thoſe of his own Country. He At. 64. | 
ted Anno 1578. 5 „ 


ANTO-. 


- a 8 — ROE 5 — — 
. © > ——— A, - —— — _ wy 
$93 . — 9 0 


2 
7 
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RIA ANTONIO MORE, born at Ude, 
1519. the Low-Countries, Anno 1519, was a Diſc 1 
ple of Jobn Schoorel, and in his younger Da 1 

had ſeen Rome, and ſome other parts of Tai 
He was recommended by Cardinal Granuig 

to the Service of the Emperor Charles V. af 
having made a Portrait of his Son Philip Ii 
at Madrid, was ſent upon the ſame Accouiff 
to the N Queen, and Princeſs of Port 
gal; and afterwards into Exgland, to draw ti 
Picture of Qucen Mary. From Spain he re. 
tir'd into Flanders, where he became a mighs | 
ty Favourite of the Duke of Alva (the 
Governor of the Lo - Countries.) And beſidd 
the noble Preſents and Applauſe, which hg 
gain'd in all Places by his Pencil, was as = i 
admir'd for his extraordinary Addreſi; bein 
= great a Courtier as a Painter. His 74 alen 
lay in Deſigning very juſtly, in finiſhing 1 
Pieces with wonderful Care and Neatneſs, an 
in a moſt natural Imitation of Fleſh and Bloody 
in his Colouring. Vet after all, he could nof 
reach that noble Strength and Spirit, ſo viſbll 
in the Works of Titian, and to. which V 
Dyck has ſince arrived. He made ſeveral Ard 
tempts alſo in Hiſtory-pieces; but underſtood 


noching of fg and Compoſitions and his Manuel 
wad 
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i ep, Anno 1775. 


* e 


1 1 (it is ſaid) cut out of his Mother s Belly, 


7 Fiſt dead i in Labour, Ano 1522. He was a 
(diſciple of Nicol Golfino, and an admirable 

EBD:forcr ; but not altogether ſo happy in his 
eabrring tho' there is a Piece of his Painting in 
1 . George's Church, at Verona, ſo well pertorm'd 


n both Parts, that it does not ſeem to be in- 


a trior to one of Paul Veroneſe's Hand, which 
I plac'd next to it. He was famous fam 


e quam Mercurio; being an excellent 


: Wwords-man, and a very good Orator. He 


Nas conſiderable likewiſe for his Knowledge 


| | art of it which relates to Fortifications, &c. 
Wis laſt Moments were as remarkable as his 
Wit, for the Death of his aeareſt Relation. He 


Wis him cry out, Ze was going; told him, 

ie would bear him Company : and was as good 

ſs ber Word; they both IPO the very 
Ie Minatet 

d 0 

11 


1 Wh Soulprure and Architecture, eſpecially that 


ANDREA 


Is tame, hard, and dry. He died at t Au- 2 2 


5 40L0 FARINATO, of CY 


1522. 


ky upon his Death-bed, no 1606 : and his Fr. $4: 
4 He, who was ſick in the ſame Room, hear- Ag 
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RAN ANDREA SCHLAY ONE, fo call'd fron 
"IN" __ the Country where he was born, Anno 1522] 
was fo very meanly deſcended, that his Pal 
rents, after they had brought him to Venice 
were not able to allow him a Maſter. and yeſ 
by great Study and Pains, together with ſuclf 

| Helps as he receiv'd from the Prints of Par 
megiano, and the Paintings of Giorgione an 
Titian, he arriv'd at laſt to Degree of Excelf 
| lence very ſurprizing. Tis true indeed, thaf 
being oblig'd to work for his daily Bread, f 
could not ſpare time ſufficient for making him 
ſelf throughly perfect in Deſign - but how 
ever, that Defe& was ſo well cover'd, witl 

the ſingular Beauty and Sweetneſs of ki Col 
Tours, that Tintoret us'd oftentimes to ſay, nf 
Painter ought to be without one Piece (a 
leaſt) of his Hand. His principal Mors wer 
compos'd at Y. enice, ſome of them in Co 
Ceurrence with Tintoret himſelf, and others b 
the Directions of Titian, in the Library 0 
St. Mark. But ſo malicious was Fortune ti 
poor Andrea, that his Pictures were but lit 

tle yalu'd in his life-time, and he never v 
paid any otherwiſe for them, than as an ordi 
Fr 60. nary Painter : tho” after his Deceaſe, whucl 
Ly append Anno 158 25 his Works tur n'd to 
muc 
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ach better Account, and were eſteem'd an- 
Wicrable to their Merits, and but little infe- 

Wor to thoſe of his moſt famous Contempo- 
Wie. _ Hy 


FEDERICO BAROCCI, born in the Ci- NAN 
of Urbiz, Auno 1528, was train'd up in IJ 28. 
We rt of Deſign by Battiſta Venetiano; and 
| wing at Rome acquir'd a competent Knows 
ge in Geometry, Perſpective, and Architec- 
We, apply'd himſelf to the Yorks of his moſt 

minent Predeceſſors : and in a particular man- 

xr {ſtudied his Country-man Raphael, and 
neggio; one in the charming Airs, and 

mceful Out-lines of his Figures; and the o- 

ker in the admirable Union, and agreeable 

urmony of his Colours. He had not been 

Ing in Rome, before ſome malicious Painters, 

Is Competitors, found means (by a Doſe of 

tiſon, convey'd into a Sallet, with which 

vey treated him) to ſend him back again 
ſto his 02072 Country, attended with an [udi/- 
tion ſo terribly grievous, that for above fifty 
ears together it ſeldom permitted him to 
like any Repoſe, and never allow'd him above 
vo Hours in a Day, to follow his Painting. 
V that expecting, almoſt every Moment, to 
k Iemov'd into another W orld, he employ'd 
* © his 
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his Pencil altogether in the V ſtories of a0 
Bible, and other Religious Subjects: of which 

he wrought a conſiderable Number, in the ö 
ſhort Intervals of his painful Fits, and nots# 
withſtanding the Severity of them, liv'd til 

.. 84. the Near 1612, with the Character of a May 
of Honour, and Virtue; as well as the Name 
of one of the moſt Judicious, and Gracefl 


Painters, that has ever been. J 


2 
E: 3 
bo + 


FAR TADDEO ZUCCHERO, born at St. An 
1529: geo in Vado, in the Dutchy of Urbin, Am 
1529, was initiated ip the Art of Painting a 
home, by his Father; and at Rome inſtructeſ 

by Gio. Pietro Calabro: but improv'd himſel f 
molt by the Study of Anatomy, and by copy 

ing the Yorks of Raphael. He excell'd chic 

_ ly in a florid Invention, a gentile Manner of 9 
Deſign, and in the good Diſpoſition and Oe 

nomy of his Pieces but was not ſo much add 
mir'd for his Colouring, which was general 
umpleaſant, and rather reſembled the Sratud 
than the Life. Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Cal 
prarola, and Venice, were the Places when 

he diſtingwiſh'd himſelf: but left many thing 
. 37. unfiniſh d, being ſnarch d Ps in his Prime 
e 1766. 2s "4-18 


PAOL( 
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74 CALIARI ROE SE, An 
0 MW born Annd 1532, was a Diſciple of his Uncle TE * 
Hitonio Badile and not only eſteem'd the 
moſt excellent of all the Lombard Painters, 
but for his copious and admirable Invention , 

8 for the Grandeur and Majeſty of his Compo/iti- 
o, for the Beauty and Perfection of his Dra- 
k jeries, together with his noble Ornaments of 

¶ Architecture, &c. is ſtyl'd by the Halians, 7 


1. Pittor felice (the happy Painter.) He ſpent 


Inoſt of his time at Venice; but the beſt of 
lis Worts were made after he return'd thither 
tom Nome, and had ſtudied the Antique. He 
could not be prevail'd upon by the great Of- 
ers made him by Philip II. King of Spain, to 


eve his own Country; where his Reputati- 


on was ſo well eſtabliſh'd, „that moſt of the 


princes of Europe ſent to their ſeveral Amba/- 


5 ſodours, to procure them ſomething of his 
Hand, at any Rates. He was a Perſon of a 
kblime and noble Spirit, us'd to go richly 

irfs'd, and generally wore a gold Chain, 
which had been preſented him by the Procu- 


rotors of St. Mark, as a Prize he won from 


kveral Artiſts his Competitors. He was high- 

yin favour with all the principal Men in his 

ume: and ſo much admir'd by all the great 
2 : n 


— —— 
— a. 9 — — 


Maſters, as well his Contemporaries, as thoſe 
MMaſters his Predeceſſors he would chuſe to be, 


2. 56. Anno 1588; leaving great Wealth behind him 
io. to > his t two Sons 1 
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- who ſucceeded him, that Titian himſelf us'd : 
to ſay, he was the Ornament of bis Profeſſion: 
and Guido Reni being ask'd, which of the 


were it in his Power; after Raphael and Cu- 
reggio, nam'd Paul Veroneſe; whom he al. 
ways call'd his Paolino. He died at Venice, 


GABRIELLE and CARLO, who liv'd very 
happily rogether, joyn'd in Snifhiog ſeveral? 
Pieces left imperfect by their Father, and fol- 
low'd his Manner ſo cloſe in other excellent 
things of their own, that they are not caſilyſ 
diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of Paulo's Hand. Car- 
Jo would have perform'd Wonders, had he 
not been nipt in the Bud, Auno 1596, Æt. 26: 
after whole Deccaſe Gals elle apply” d himſelf] 
to Merchandising; yet did not quite lay aſide 
his Pencil, but made a conſiderable Number 
of Portraits, and ſome Hiſtory-pieces of a ve- 
* "Rm Cuſto. Obiit Anno 1631. At. 63. 


'BENEDET: T 0 CALIARI liv'd and ful 
dy'd with his Brother Paulo, whom he lov 
entirely; and frequently aſſiſted him, and hi 

4 Nephew 
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TY Nephews, in finiſhing ſeveral of their Compo- 

4 ſtions; but eſpecially i in painting Architecture, 

In which he chiefly delighred. He practiſed 

br the moſt part in F reſco and ſome of his 

Jeeſt Pieces are in Chiaro-Scuro. He was be- 

des, Maſter of an indifferent Stock of Lear- 

Ing, was Poetically inclin'd, and had a pecu- 

„5 lar Talent in Satyre. He died Anno 15 98. | 
1 Et. 60. See more of Paulo, fag. 230. | | 


4 SE PPE SALVIATT, a Venetian AAS 
yu Painter, was born Anno 15 35, and exchang d 1 77. 
ache Name of Porta, which belong'd to his 
L zmily, for that of his Maſter Franceſco Sal- 
Yi, with whom he was plac'd very young 
V Rome, by his Uncle. He ſpent the greateſt 

Mut of his Life in Venice; where he apply'd 
umſelf generally to Freſco: and was often- 

Mimes employ'd in Concurrence with Paulo 
1 /erone/e, and Tintoret. He was well cſteem'd 
de br his great SI, both in De/ign and Colowr- 
ig; was likewiſe well read in other Arts and 
Fences, and particularly ſo good a Mathema- 
aan, that he writ ſeveral Treaties, very ju- 7; Fo. 
| , on that Subject. He died Anno I 18. N 


DE RICO zucch xo, born in the RAR 
q Duchy of Nun Anno 15433 a Diſciple 1543 · 
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of his Brother Taddeo, from whom he differa | 
but very little in his Sryle, and Manner of 
Painting; tho in Sculpture and Architecture he 

was far more excellent. He fled into France, 

to avoid the Pope's Diſpleaſure, which be had 
incurr'd, by Drawing ſome of his Officers with q 
Aﬀes Ears, in a Piece he made to repreſent 3 
Calumny or Slander. From thence paſſing 
through Flanders and Holland, he came over J 
into England, drew Queen Elizabeth's Picture, 
went back to Italy, was pardon'd by the 
Pope, and in a little time ſent for to Spain, 
by Philip II. and employ'd in the Eſcurial. 
He labour d very hard, at his return to Rune, 

for Eſtabliſhing the Academy of Painting, by 
virtue of a Brief obtain'd from Pope Greg 

79 XIII. Of which being choſen. the firſt 
Prince himſelf, he built a noble Apartment 
for their Meeting, went to Venice to Pric 1 
ſome Books he had compos'd of that Art, and 
had form'd other Deſigns for its farther Ad- 
"as 66. vancement, which yet were all defeated by 
Co his Death, (at Ancona) Anno 1 609. 


AN ' GIACOMO PALMA Junior, com- 
1544. monly calbd & OVA NE PALMA, 
born at Venice, Anno 1544, was the Son of 
"_ the N ſephew of Palma Vecchio. He 


| improy'd 


Iinprov'd the Inſtructions which his Father 
bad given him, by copying the Worts of the 
noſt eminent Maſters, both of the Roman 
Ind Lombard Schools; but in his own Compo- 
ions chiefly follow'd the Manner of Titian 
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Ind Zintoret. He ſpent ſome Years in Rame, 


Ind was employ'd in the Galleries and Lodg- 
ings of the Vatican but the greateſt Num- 
Aber of his Pieces is at Venice, where he ſtudy- 
Id Night and Day, fill'd almoſt every Place 


Fvith ſomething or other of his Hand; and 


like Tintoret) refus'd nothing that was offer d 
um, upon the leaſt Proſpect of Gain. He 

| lied Anno 1628, famous for never having let At. Sn 
ny Sorrow come near his Heart, even pou 
uc ſevereſi 20 Hal. 
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BARTHOLOMEIV SPRANGHER , A 


born at Hutwerp, Anus 1546, and brought 
i under Variety of Maſters, was chief Pain- 
„to the Emperour Maximilian II. and fo 
nuch reſpected by his Succeſſor Rodolphvs , 
that he preſented him with a Gold Chain and 


Wedal, allow'd him a Penſian, honour'd him 


nd his Poſterity with the Title of Nob/lity, 
bdg'd him in his own Palace, and would 
ufer him to Paint for no body but himſelf. 
He had ſpe ſome part of his Youth | in Rome, 


1546. 


-Y 4 where 
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where he was employ'd by che Cardinal ral 
neſe, and afterwards preferr'd to the Servicl 
of Pope Pius V. but for want of Judgment in 
the Conduct of his Studies, brought littie 
with him, beſides a good Peucil, from Tray 
His Ont-line was generally fi and very un 
97 aceful; his Poſtures forc'd and extravagant 
and, in a word, there appear'd nothing of the 
| Roman Guſto in his Deſigns. He obrain'd lew@ 
from the Emperour (after many Years Contif 
nuance'in his Court) to viſit his own Country 
and accordingly went to Antwerp, Amſterdan 
Hlaerlem, and ſeveral other Places; where be 
was honourably received: and having had the 
Satisfaction of ſeeing his own Yorks highlff 
admir'd, and his Manner almoſt univerſally 
_ follow'd in all thoſe Parts, as well as in Gernal 
ny, return'd to Prague, and died in a good 
old Age. In the ſame Form with Spranghel 
we may place his Contemporaries, John val 
Ach, and Joſeph Heints, both Hiſftory- Painter 
of Note, and. much admir' d 1 in the Empei. our! 

; Court. 8 


FA MATT. HE BRIL was born at Autun 
if Fo O. Anno: 1550, but Studied for the moſt part 
Nome; and was Eminent for, his Perfor 

ences in Hiftory and e in the Galle 


710 
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of the Vatican, where he was employd 
A * Gregory XIII. He died young, An- At. 3 4: 


CHERUBINO ALBERTI, born Fenn 
: Iz, was a Diſciple of his Father; and e- 12 
Filly Excellent both in Graving and Paint- 

g. His Performances in the latter are moſt- 
(Qin Freſco : and hardly any where to be ſeen 

it aut of Rome. But his Prints after M. Angelo, 

) $YPolydore, and Zucchero, being in the Hands of 

2 the World; As They have done Honour 

beo thoſe Maſters, ſo they ſecured a laſting Re- 

hg utation to himſelf. He ſpent a great Part of 

FE ts Life in the happy Enjoyment of the Fruit 

FF his Labours : But a conſiderable Eſtate (un- 
uckily) falling to him, by the Death of his 
brother; he laid aſide his Pencil; grew 

e nelancholy; and in a ſtrange, ee 
bin of making Cro/5-Bows, (ſuch as were 

Jud in War by the Ancients, before Gun-pow- 

er was known) fool'd away the Remainder Py 63. 
| © bs Days, and died Anno wry. WY 7 


* PAUL BRIL., of wird; born Am IN | 

ll 1754, follow'd his Brothes Matthew to Rome, * 7 * 
painted ſeveral Things in conjunction with 

0 lim, and after his Deceaſe, brought himſelf 

1 „ into 
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into Credit by his Landſcapes - But clpecially by 
thoſe which he compos'd in his latter tim 
(after he had Studied the Manner of Hamrioalg 
Carrache, and copied ſome of Titian's Warks 
in the ſame kind) the [vention in them beings 
more pleaſant, the Diſpoſition more noble, all 
the Parts more agreeable, and painted with à a9 
better 64, than thoſe in his former Das. 
He was much in Favour with Pope Sixtus V. 

and for his Succeſſor Clement VIII, painicd$ N 

the famous Piece (about 68 Foot long) where-# 

in the Saint of that Name is repreſented cal 


Et. . into the Sea, with an Anchor about his Neck. 
AV He died at Rome, Anno 1626. LETT 


AA ANTONIO TEMPESTA, he in I hel 
1 rence, Auno 1555 , Was a Diſciple of Joluſ 
Strada, a Fleming. He had a particular Ce- 

uius for Battels, Calvacades, Huntings, and for 

| Defigaing all ſorts of Aximals : But did not fo} 
. much regard the Delicacy of Colouring, as the 
I lively Expreſſion, and Spirit of thoſe Thing} 
1 which he repreſented. His ordinary Reſidence 
was at Rome; where, in his younger Days he 
wrought ſeveral Pieces by Order of Pope 
Gregory XIII. in the Apartments of the Vati- 
* can. He was full of Thought and Inventimi 
1 0p quick and ready in the Execution; and 
conſiderable 


Maoclern Majiers. 17. 
vi anfiderable for a multitude of Prints, etch'd 

y bimſelf. He died Auno 16305 much com- t. To. 
ended alſo for his 8% in Mxfic: and ſo . 
„Indus for his Perecity ; that it became a Pro- 

g Nrbial Expreſſion, to ſay, It is as true, as 

ts A e had ſpoken it. 


LODOYICO. CARRACCT, , the Confon- fff: 
man of Auguſtino and Hannibal, was born SW WV 
"Fit Bologna, Anno I yyy, and under his firſt 
-IMfter, Proſpero Fontana, diſcover'd but an 
different Genius for Painting : but however, 

% ſupply'd the Defects of Nature, and by 

is obſtinate Diligence in ſtudying the Works 

t Parmegiano, Correggio, Titian, and other 


„eat Men, he brought himſelf at laft to a 
1uWFPegree of Perfection hardly inferior to any of 
- Mihem. He affiſted his Couſins in Founding, 
rad Sertling the famous Academy of Defign, at 


N Bologna 3 and afterwards in Painting the Pa- 
zo Farneſe, at Rome; and having ſurviv'd , 64. 


gl bem both, 4 Auno 161 9. Vide 29g 233. 
xt 

4 AGOSTINO: CARRACCI, a Bolo g 
pe Hilo, was born Anno 1557, od by the Care T7 

i- Wand eee of Domenico Tebaldi, Alefſan- 

1, > Minganti, and his Couſin Ludovico, be- 


ame not wy a very good Def igner and Pain- 
| | 0p 5 
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zer, but in the Arr of Gravixs ſurpaſs al; 
the Maſters in his time. He had an Inſight 
likewiſe into all the Parts of the Mathematical 
Natural Philoſopby, Rhetoric, Muſic, and mo 
of the Liberal Arts and Sciences. He was be 
ſides, an admirable Poet, and in all other Pari 
ticulars extremely well accompliſh'd. F ron , 
Bologna he went to Venice, where he con 
tracted an intimate Friendſhip with Paulo Va 
 roneſe, Tintoret, and Baſſan; and having Gray' 4 
a conſiderable Number of their Yorks, re 
turn'd home, and ſoon afterwards follow 
bis Brother Hannibal to Rome, and joyn' 7 
with him in finiſhing ſeveral Stories in I 
FTarneſe Gallery. But ſome little Difference aY 
_ riſing unluckily betwixt them, Auguſt ino req 
mov'd to the Court of the Duke of Parma gy 
At. 4. and in his Service died, Auno 1602. Vide 
pag. 233.1 His moſt celebenred Piece of Pain 
ing, is that of the Communion of St. Jerom, in 
Bologna: a Picture ſo compleat in all its nor | 
that it was much to be lamented, the excel- 
lent Author of it ſhould withdraw himſelff 
from the Praftice of an Art, in which his 4. 
 bilities were ſo very extraordinary; to follow| 
the inferior Profeſſio bon of a Graver. 


8 
£2 3 
bs 8 


ANN 
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ie at Bologna, Anno 1560 , was a Diſciple 
nis Couſin Ludovico; and amongſt his other 
nirable Qualities, had ſo prodigious a Me- 
y, that whatever he had once ſeen, he ne- 


i Forms of the Antique: And by his won- 


erful Performances in the Palazzo Farneſe, 
Jon made it appear, that all the ſeveral Per- 
ions of the moſt eminent Maſters his Pre- 


I fail'd to retain, and make his own: fo 
Wit at Parma, he acquir'd the Sweetneſs and 
Wurity of Correggioz at Venice, the Strength 
nd Diſtribution of Colours of Titian; and at 
Ine, the Correneſs of Deſign, and beauti- 
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LTBALE CARRACCI, bam like- RAA : 


1560. 


krefſors, were united in himſelf alone. In his 
Wlover/ation he was friendly, plain, honeſt, 


Wind open-Hhearted; very communicative to his 


ſcholars, and fo extremely kind to them, that 


Ne generally kept his Money in the ſame Box 
| mth his Colours, where they might have re- 
vurſe to either, as they bad Occaſion. But 


Ide Unhappineſs of his Temper inclining him 


Inturally to Melancholy; the ill Uſage which 


le receiv'd from the Cardinal Farneſe (who 


rough the Perſuaſions of an ig gnorant Spa- 


ard, his Domeſtict, gave him but a little a- 


| ove. 2001 Sterl. for his eight Years Study and 


Lau 


fl 
82 
5 
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| Labour) ſo confirm'd him in it, that he r N 
ſolv'd never more to touch his Pencil, an 
had undoubtedly kept his Reſolution, wes X 
his Neceſſities — him to reſume iti 
Yet notwithſtanding , fo far did his Ch f 
by Degrees gain upon him, that at certaif 
titnes it deptiv'd him of the right uſe of hi 
Senſes : and at laſt betray'd him into ſome 1 
 repularities, which concealing from his PH 
cians, he met with the ſame Fate as Rapha#| 
(in the like Caſe) had done before him; and 
ſeem'd to Copy that great Maſter, as well if 
the Manner of his Death, as he had Znitatel 
him all his Life-long in his Works.  Nayy ; 
ſuch was the Veneration he had for Raphack 
that it was his Death-bed Requeſt, to be bud 
: ry'di in the very ſame Tomb with him: which 
was accordingly done in the Pantheon (or N 
At. 49.  tunda) at Rome, Anno 1609. See more pn 
zz, and befides take notice, that there an 
extant ſeveral Prints of the B. Virgin, and oi 
other Subjects, erch'd by the Hand of this] in 

| N n. „ 


ANTONIO CARRACCT, 4hd FRE So 
of Arouſtino, was brought up under the Car: 
| | and Tuition of his Uncle Hannibal: afte 
! whoſe Deceaſe, he- 8888 himſelf ſo ſuccell 


fully 
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full yꝛto the Study of all the Capital Pieces i in | 


Rome, that he would have ſurpaſs'd even Han- 


% himſelf, if Death had not prevented 
him, Anno 1618. Et. 35. 


"CAMILLO, GIULIO. CESARE „ and 


WURL ANTONIO, the Sons and Diſci- 
Wiles of ERCOLE PROCACCINY, flouriſh'd 
Yn this time. They were Natives of Bologna, 
ut upon ſome Miſunderſtanding betwen them 
chem and the Carraches, remov'd to Milan, 
vbere they ſpent the greateſt part of their 
Lives; and ſet up an Academy of Deſign, fa- 
J nous for producing a great many excellent 


Painters. Of theſe Brothers 


CAMILLO, the Eldeſt, abounded in Is | 


tion and Spirit, but was a great Manncriſt, 


ad rather ſtudy d the Beauty, than Corretne/s 
Wot his Deſigns. He liv'd very gallantly; kept _. 
lis Coach, and a numerous Rerinue : and died : 

| anno 1628, Lt. 80. 5 5 9 8 


GIULIO CE SURE. was both a Sculptor 
nd Painter, and famous in Rome, Modena, 
Fenice, Cenoua, Bologna and Milan, for. ſeve- 
al admirable things of his Hand. He was 
the beſt of all the. Procaceizi 15 and ſurpaſs d 


his 
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of his Owr-lines, and in the Strength and Bold. : 


 fecian, and as well skill'd in the Harmony of 
Colours, as of Sounds : yet not being able wh | 


Historical Compoſitions, he apply'd tink } 
_ wholly to Landſcapes and Flowers; and was 
much eſteemꝰ d for his Performances that way. 


_ a Diſciple of his Uncle Julio Ceſare, and ſol 
happy in imitating his Manner, that he was 
ſent for to the Court of the Duke of Savor 
aud highly honour'd, and nobly rewarded byk f 
that Prince, for his Services. He was beſidesf 


Pres "ſaws 1676. 


E 'GIOSEPPE. D. AR PINO, commonly! 
I 5. 


very young to Rome, and put out to ſome 


their Colours: but the Quickneſs of his Ar. 
Jreberf on having. foon made him Maſter of 


his Brother Camillo in the Truth and Piriyll 
neſe,of his Figures. He liv'd 2 Tears. 


CARD AN 7i OV was an ellen 9 : 


come up to the Perfections of his Brothers, inf 
1 ERNCOLE, the Son of CarP Antonio, wan : 


an admirable Luteniſt : and of SO * cars old, q 


call'd Cavalier GIOSEPPINO, born in th 
Kingdom of Naples, Auno 1560, was carry'd 


Painters then at work in the Vatican, to grind 


Sins Sw. . Sm , @ '__ = 


the 
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ie Elements of Deſign, he had the Fortune 
þ grow very famous by Degrees; and be- 
Dees the Refpect ſhewn him by Pope Grego- 
XIII. and his Succeſſors, was ſo well re- 
N Laby the French K. Lewis XIII. that he 
de him a Anight of the Order of St. Mi- 
el. He has the Character of a florid In- 
ion, a ready Hand, and a good Spirit in 
i his #/orks : but yet having no ſure Foun- 
Iiion, either in the Study of Nature, or the 
es of Art; and building only upon thoſe 
Ichimeras, and fantaſtical Ideas, which he had 
om'd in his own Head, he has run himſelf 
Ino a multitude of Errors; and been guilty 
i thoſe many Extravagancies, neceſſarily at- 
Irnding ſuch as have no better Guide than 
Wiicir own capricious ns He dicd at n Ze. 80. 


no 1640. : COVEY 


Covalier FRANCESCO. FANNL Ano 
born at Siena, in rhe Dukedom of Tuſcany, 1 #63. 
uno 1563, was a Diſciple of Arcangelo Sa 
iabeni (his Godfather) and afterwards of 
Frederico Zucchero; but quitted the Manner 
he had learn'd from them, to follow that of 
Barocci; whom he imitated in his Choice of 
Religious Subjefts, as well as in his Guſto of 
Fainting. The moſt conſiderable Forks of 

2. this 


— K EE thee nee 


=_— Aeth. Va 


this. Maſter are in the ſeveral e 5 ? 
Siena; and are much commended both ſch 
the B eauty of their Colouring, and Correctnel 
At 47. of their De/ign. He died Anno 1610, havin þ 
been Anighted by Pope Clement VIII. for h 
famous Piece, of the Fall of Simon . i 
in the * atican. 1 


RY | HANS ROT 7 ENJLAMER was bo 1. 
2. . at Munich, the Metropolis of Bavaria, An 
1564, and after he had ſtudied ſome time ii 
Germany, under Donawer (an ordinary Pai 
ter) went to Venice, and became a Diſcip 
of Tintoret. He painted both in Freſco an 
Oil, but his Talent lay chiefly in the Jae 
3 and his peculiar Excellence was in little piꝗ 
- His Invention was free and eaſy, his DA 
pa 85 ; indi fferently correct, his Attitudes gent 
and his Colouring very agreeable. He wa 
well efteem'd both in Italy and his own Con | | 

try, and by his Profeſſion might have eh 
great Wealth; but was ſo wonderfully extras 
vagant in his way of Living, that he cont * 
it much faſter than it came in, and at laſt dif 
72 1.40. ed fo poor, that his Friends were forc'd :M | 
WH make a Purſe, to bury Hills Anho 1604. 1 


il 
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| MICHELANGELO MERIT, 7 be 
15769, at CARAYVAGGIO, from 1569: | 
L e he deriv'd his Name, was at firſt (like 
nee Polydore) no better than a 
| bourer ; till having ſeen ſome Painters 
: Vert, upon a Brick-wall which he had 
ſepar'd. for them, he was ſo charm'd with | 
heir Art, that he immediately addreſs d him- 
to the Study of it: and in a few Vears 
? ade ſo conſiderable a Progreſs, that in Ve- = 
d, Rome, and ſeveral other Parts of Ita), 
wasicry'd up, and admir'd by all the Joung 1 
my as the Author of a new Style of Paint- 
Upon his firſt coming to Rome, his Ne- 
fries compell'd him to paint Flowers and 
nit, under Cavalier Gioſeppino but being 
Jon weary of that Subject, and returning to 
former Practice of Hiſtories, with Figures 
un to the middle only; he made uſe of a 
ethod , quite different from the Condut? of 
wſeppino, and running into the contrary Ex- 
ume, - follow'd the Life as much too cloſe, as Wo | 
Wc other deviated from it. He affected a 
Wy particular to himſelf, of deep and dark = 
Wadows, to give his Pieces the greater relie- 
and deſpiſing all other Help, but wliat he 
Feccry'd from Nature alone, (whom he took 
| with 
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with all her Faults, and copy'd without judge. 
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ment or Diſcretian) his Inventiam became fof I. 
Poor, that he could never draw. any ching 1 


in all his Mars. But thoſe Pictures which 
he made in Imitation of the Manner of Geo 


fore underſtood but little, either of Deſgu, 
or Decorum, in his Compoſitions. He had ind 


without his Model before his Eyes; and there! 


deed an admirable Colouring, and great Streng 


giane, were his beſt ; | hecauſe they are mod 
Mellow, and have nothing of that Blackne/4 Yi 


in them, in which he afterwards delightedy Ji 
He was as fingular in his Temper, as in hi! 
Gyfto of Painting: full of Detraction, and I} 

| Lrangely contentious, that his Pencil was na 
 ſpener out of his Hand, but his Swerd was in 


U 


it. Rome he had made too hot for him, bi 


killing one of his Friends, in a Diſpute at e 
nis. And it was believ'd, his Voyage to Maly 
ta was taken with no other View, but to get 


himſelf Knighted, by the Grand Maſter, that 


© he might be qualified to Fight Cav. Gioſeppidſ 
nus Who had refus'd his Challenge, becauſe hg 
Was a Knight, and would not (he ſaid) draw 


turn home (with the Pope's Pardon in hisPock 


As. 40. 


AN We his a in 160 'A LIL neal to Painting 


a Sword againſt his Iuferiour. But in his Re 
ket) a Fever put an end to the Qwarrel, and 


bu: 
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Wn Death of Frederico Znrchero alſoy and” 


lu Corrabe 


* 6 8 * „ 6 add . 
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FILIPPO: Z ANGELL. was 4 Ron Fe 


orn about this time; but call'd NAPOEDE 
IVO, becauſe his Father carry'd him to 
i Naples, when he was very young. At his 
Return to Rome, he apply'd himſelf to the 
BB i9uitics but unhappily left that Study too 
Pon) and foliow'd the Manner of his Con- 
Jimporary M. Angelo da Caravaggio. He pra- 

Raid d for the moſt part in Barrels, and Land- 
aber, with Figures finely touch'd; was eve- 
Jn. where well eſteem'd for his Works, and 


mploy'd by ſeveral Princes, in many of the 


churches and Palaces of Rome, Naples, and 


euire; at the laſt of which Places he died, E 
_ Etat. 40. 


JAN BRUEGHEL, . Son of old Pe ANA 
wy. and the younger Brother of Helſen Brueg- 1569. 


l, was born in Bruſſels, Anno 1569, and 
all'd TLC EELEN, becauſe of the Velvet 
Grments which he generally affected to wear: 


He began his Studies at home, under Peter 


be- Kinat, and continu'd them in /raly, with 


uch Sucech, that of all the German, Datel, 


o Flemiſh Maſters, EIſbeimer only was Equal 
WM e 3 
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to him in Landſcapes, and Hi fories with fits y | 
Figures. He painted both in Water- Colaurs 
and Oil, but in the latter chiefly excelbd 
and elpociully, | in repreſenting Wales, Fair 
Dances, and other frolickſome and merry Meet 
ings of Country-people. His Invention was eas 
ſy and pleaſant, his Out-lines firm and * 
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his Pencil looſe and free: and in ſhort, a 


bis Compoſitions were ſo well manag'd, that 
Nature, in her plain Country Dreſs, was ald 
A. 56. ways to be ſeen in his W orks. He died 4 
0 1627. As Se: ps 
AA ADAM ELSHEIMER, bein at Hal 
- FF 74. fort upon the Mayn, Anno 1574, was at firlf! 
4 Diſciple of Philip Uffenbach, a German! 
| but an ardent Deſire of Improvement carrys 
ing him to Rome, he ſoon became a moſt ext 
cellent Artiſt in Landſcapes, » Hiſtories, and} 
Night- pieces, with little Figures. His Arti 
are very few; and for the incredible Paing 
and Labour which he beſtow'd upon them; 


valu'd at ſuch prodigious Rates, that they ard 


badly any where to be found, but in the Cay 
Binets of Princes, He was a Perſon by Natarl 


inclin'd to Melancholy, and through continud 
Study and Thoughtfulneſs, fo far ſettled in 
that unh appy Temper, that neglecting his ov 
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uma ſtic Concerns, Debts came thick upon him, 


Jad Impri ſonment follow'd : which ſtruck ſuch 

I:damp upon his Spirits, that tho' he was ſoon 
Irleas' d, he did not long ſurvive it, and i died Z. 3 "2 
Ia the Year 16 10, or thereabout. 8 . 
"GUIDO RENT was born at Bologna, An- FAN 
Wn 1575, and having learn'd the Rudiments of ET” 
Painting, under Denis Calvert, a' Flemiſh 
Master, was refin'd and poliſh'd in the Schoot 


I the Carraches and to what Degree of Ex- 
{Fellence he arriv'd, ſee pag. 234. He acquir'd 


Jome Skill alſo in Muſic, by the Inſtructions. 


of his Father, an eminent Profeſſor of that 
At. Great were the Honours he receiv'd 


tom Pope Paul V; from all the Cardinals, 
Ind Princes of Italy; from the French King 


Lewis XIII; from Philip IV, of Spain: and 
iſo from Uladi/iaus, King of Poland and Swe- 
n; who (beſides a noble Reward) made 


um a Complement, in a Letter under his own 
Hand, for an Europa he had ſent him. He 


was extremely handſome, and graceful i in his 


FPcrſon: and fo very beautiful in his younger 
Days, that his Maſter Ludovico, in painting 
lis Angels, took him always for his Model. 
Nor was he an Angel only in his Looks, if 


Je * believe what Cavalier Gio/eppino told | 


2 4 the 


« Mens Hands; but theſe are made by Hants. 
Divine. In his Behaviour he was modeſt, 
gentile, and very obliging, liv'd in great 
Splendor both at Bologna and Rome, and was 
only unhappy in his immoderate Love of Ca. 


* tha ho he bd his: > as 
| Guido's Performances, in the Capella Quiris 


nale, Our Pictures (ſaid he) are the Mort „ 


b 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


ming, to which in his latter Days, he had 


abandon'd himſelf fo intirely, that all the A 
ne he cou'd get by his Pencil, or borrow up- 
on Intereſt, being too little to ſupply his 
Loſſes, he was at laſt reduc'd to ſo poor and 
mean a Condition, that the Conſideration of his ö 

Preſent Circumſtances, together with Reflecti. 

ons on his former Reputation, and high Man- 

ner of Living, brought a languiſhing Diſtemper 
upon him, which occaſion'd his Death, Ann 

1642. Note, that there are ſeveral Degus of 


"1.6 
Tue Fe e in rin, Eich d * 1 


AA MARCELLO PROY ENZALE, af Cen 
1575 #0, born Anno 1575, was a Man of ſingulu 


Probity and Virtue, very regular in the Con: 
duct of his Life, an able Painter, and in A. 
 fait-Works ſuperior to all Mankind. He 
Was a Diſciple of Paulo Refſetti, and his Co- 


E in choſe noble Performances, in d 


OO! | Pete, 
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0 Peter's Church in Rome. He refitted the fi - 
nous Ship, made by Giotto; and added to it 
ſeveral curious Figures of his own. He re- 
dored allo ſome of the ancient Moſaics (bo- 
en, and almoſt ruined by Time) to their pri- 

I witive Beauty. But nothing got him a great- 

e Name than his Portrait of Pope Paul V, 

In the Palazzo Borgheſe : a Piece wrought : 

FF vith ſuch Exquiſite Art and Judgment, that 

FF (though it was compoſed of innumerable 
Bits of Stone) the Pencil even of Titian hard- —— 
| ly ever carry'd any thing to a higher Point | 
J of Perfection. He died in Rome, Anno 1639; Kt. 64. | 
J of Diſcontent (it was fear'd) to find himſelf SV 
J © poorly rewarded, in his Life- time, for thoſe 

glorious Works, which he foreſaw would be 

1 e after his Deceale. 


610. BA 7 TIS T4 VI OLA, « Bolguſeg OA 
view: Anno 1576, was a Diſciple of Hanni- - 1776. 
bal Carrache , by whole Aſſiſtance he arriv'd 
to an excellent Manner in Land/cape-painting, 
which he chiefly ſtudied, and for which he 
was well efteem'd in Rome, and ſeveral other 
Parts of Italy. But Pope Gregory XV. ha- 
ring made him Keeper of his Palace, and gi- 

Len him a Penſion of yoo Crowns per An. 
| to Teva anna: for thei Cerwieds which he had 
7 done 
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done for him, when he was Cardinal, he 


quitted his Pencil, and practiſing Muſic only, 


Ar. 46; (wherein he allo excell'd) dicd ſoon after a „ 
eee 1622. 0 ob . 


RA Sir PETER PA 1UL RUBENS, born at 
> N Cologne, Anno 1577, was the Prince of all 
the Flemiſh Maſters : and would have rivabd | 
even the moſt celebrated Italians, if his Pa- 
rents, inſtead of placing him under the Tui- 
tion of Adam van Noort, and Otho Venius, 
had bred him up in the Naas and Lombard 
Schools. Vet notwithſtanding, he made ſo 
good uſe of the Time he ſpent in thoſe Places, 
_ that perhaps none of his Predeceſſors can boalt 
a more beautiful Colouring, a nobler Invention, | 
or Xa more luxurious Fancy in their Compoſi- 
tions : of which ſee a farther Account pag. 236. 
But beſides his Talent in Painting, and his ad- 
mirable Skill in Architecture (very eminent in 
the ſeveral Churches, and Palaces, built after 
his Defigns, at Genoua.) He was a Perſon poſ- 
feſs'd of all the Ornaments and Advantages | 
that can render a Man valuable was uni- 
verſally Learned, ſpoke ſeven Languages very | 
perfectly, was well read in Hiſtory, and with- | 
al, ſo excellent a Stateſman, that he was em- 
ploy di in ſeveral Fe Negotiatious of great 
Importance, 


Abi M Ry 


| moſt refin'd Prudence and Conduct and was 
particularly famous for the Character with 
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| | Importance, which he manag'd with the 


I which he was ſent into England, of Ambaſ- 


ſador from the Infanta Iſabella, and Philip IV. 


of Spain, to King Charles I. upon a Treaty of | 


"1 Peace between the two Crowns, confirm'd 


Anno 1630. His principal Performances are 


in the Banquetting-houſe at White-hall, the 
1 Eſcurial in Spain, and the Luxemburgh-Gal- 
1 leries at Paris, where he was employ'd by 
Queen Mary of Medicis, Dowager of Henry 


IV. And in each of thoſe three Courts, had 
the Honour of Knighthood conferr'd upon him, 


J beſides ſeveral magnificent Preſents, in teſti- 


mony of his extraordinary Merits. His uſual 


Abode was at Antwerp, where he built a 
I ſpacious Apartment, in Imitation of the Ro- 


tunda at Rome, for a noble Collection of Pic- 


tures, which he had purchas'd in Italy, Some 
of which, together with his Statues, Me- 


dals, and other Antiquities, he ſold, not long 
after, to the Duke of Buckingham, his inti- 


mate Friend, for ten thouſand Pounds. He 
liv'd in the higheſt Efeem, Reputation, and 
Grandeur imaginable z was as great a Patron, 


as Maſter of his Art; and ſo much admir'd all 


over r Europe, for his many ſingular Endo- 
„„ ments 


At. 63. 
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ments, that no Strangers of any Quality, cou'd 1 
paſs through the Lot - Countries, till they had 
firſt ſeen Rubens, of whoſe Tame they had 
heard ſo much. He died Anno 1640, lea- 
ving vaſt Riches behind him to his Children; 
of whom Albert the eldeſt, ſucceeded him in ( 


the Office of Sect etary of e in Flanders. 


ORATI 0 GENT ILES Cu, A \ Native of 
Piſa (a City in Tuſcany) and a Diſciple of Au. 
relio Lomi, his Half-brother, flouriſh'd in this 
Time: and after he had made himſelf known 
in Florence, Rome, Genoua, and other Parts of 
Italy, remov'd to Savoy, from thence went 
to France, and at laſt, upon his Arrival in 
England, was ſo well receiv'd by King Charles 
I. that he appointed him Lodgings in hs 
Court, together with a conſiderable Salary, 

and imploy'd him in his Palace at Greenwich, | 
and other publick Places. He made lcverai | 
Attempts in Face-painting, but with little Suc- | 
ceſs; his Talent lying altogether in Hiftories, 
with Figures as big as the Life : In which 
kind, ſome of his Compoſitions have deſerved- | 
ly met with great Applauſe. He was much 
in Fayour with the Duke of Buckingham, and 
many others of the Nobility : And after twelve 


Years Continuance in this Kingdom, dicc 
% | Amis, 


F a. - - Mo e 0 --- - —_ 
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Limo tat. 84, and lies buried in che Queen's J "IT 
(hapet, 1 an bee bare 5 1 


D . ; 


ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHE. 5x 
Ins Daughter, excell'd her Father in Portraits, - - _ 
ind was but little inferior to him in Hiſtories. 

I She liv'd for the moſt Part at Naples, in great 

I splendor : And was as famous all over Europe 


J for her Gallantry, and Love-Intrigues, 3 as for 
| her 7 alent 1 in 3 


FRANCESCO ALBANL wt, 
bern Auno 1578, imbib'd the firſt Principles 1578. 
Jof Deen (with his Friend Guido) in the 
J Siboo! of Denis Calvert. But being after- 
J wards advanc'd to that of the Carraches, he 

ſon became Maſter of one of the moſt a- 
J zrceable Pencils in the World. He was well 
J rers'd in polite Literature, and excellent in 
I the Parts of Painting; but principally 
J :dmir'd for his Perfarmances in little. He had 
particular Genius for naked Figures And 
we better to accompliſh himſelf in that Stu- 
dy, marry'd a beautiful Lady of Bologna, with 
little or no Fortune; by whom upon all Oc- 
caſions) he us'd to defi ign naked Yenus's, the 
Graces, Nymphs, and other Goddeſſes : And by 
her Ghildren, little Cupids playing and dan- 


cing 
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cing in all the: Variety of Poſtures imaginable. | 
He ſpent ſome time at Rome, was imployi || 


alſo by the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, but com- 
, 82. Pos os'd moſt of his Works in his 0Wn 4 3 | 


LY - ikea he _ Anno 1660. ff 


AN. FRA NCIS SNYD DERS, boen at Armee; 4 
0 9 A Anno 1579, was bred up under Henry van 
Balen his Country-man ; but ow'd the moſt 
conſiderable Part of his Improvement, to his 
Studies in Italy. He painted all ſorts of Wild- 
Beaſts, and other Animals, Huntings , Fiſh, | 
Fruit, &c. in great Perfeftion : Was often 
imploy'd by the King of Spain, and ſeveral | 
other Princes, and every Where much com- 


mended for his wu orks.. 


RAN. D OM E NI C 0 ZAM PIERI, com- 
. monly called DOME NICHINO, well 

| deſcended, and born in the City of Bologua, 

Anno 1581 , was at firſt a Diſciple of D. Cal. 

vert, the Fleming : But ſoon quitted his School, | 

for a much better of the Carraches; being in- 
ſtructed at Bologna by Ludovico, and at Rome, 

by Hannibal, who had fo great a Falue for | 


him, that he took him to his Aſiſtance ir the 


Farneſe Gallery. He was extremely laborious | 


. and e in his Frau, apply ing himſelf 
7 7 always 


ERR. 
1 
7 
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b dways' to his Fork with much Study and 
1 Thoughtfulneſs, and never offering to touch 
his Pencil, till he found a kind of Enthuſiaſin, 
Tor Inſpiration upon him. His Talent lay prin- 


Jcipally in the Correctneſs of his Style, and in 


ſexpreſſing the Paſſions and Affections of the 
Mind. In both which he was ſo admirably 
1 Judicious, that Nicold Pouſſin, and Andrea Sac- 
chi us'd to fay, his Communion of St. Jerome, 
iin the Church of the Charity) and Raphael's 
celebrated Piece of the Transfiguration, were 
che two beſt Pictures in Rome. He was made 
the chief Architect of the Apoſtolical Palace, 
by Pope Gregory XV. for his great Sil in 


chat Art. He was likewiſe well vers d in the | 
JI Theory of Muſic, but in the Practice of it had 


I little Succeſs. He had the Misfortune to find 


I Enemies in all Places, where- ever he came, and 
particularly at Naples was ſo ill treated by 

thoſe of his own Profeſſion, that having a- 
I greed among zhemſelves to diſparage all his 
I Yorks, they would hardly allow him to be a 


J tolerable Maſter and were not content with 
having /righted him, for ſome time, from that 
City, but afterwards, upon his return thither, 
never left perſecuting him, till by their Tricks 


and Contrivances they had quite weary'd him Tt 4 
out of his Life, Anno 1641, not without Suſ- 
e Picion 5 
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picion of Poiſon. Vide pag. 234. His Con: , 
3 and moſt malicious Enemy me 


lencia, in Spain, commonly known by the 1 


* lo 


 GIOSEPPE RIBERA, 4s Nate of Va-. 


Name of SPAGNOLETTO, was an A.- 


tit perfect in Deſign, and Grtons for the ex- 7 : 


| ſomething very terrible and frightful in his 
PDieces, ſuch as Prometheus with the Vulture 
1 feeding upon his Liver, Cato Uticencis welter. 
ing in his own Blood, St. Bartholomew with | 

- the Skin flay'd off ow his Body, &c. But 


imitated with ſo much Art and Judgment, that 
2 certain Lady, bis with Child, having acci- 
dentally caſt her Eyes upon an Ixion, whom 


receiv'd ſuch an Impreſſion from it, that ſhe , 


ed, juſt like thoſe in his Picture. His uſual | 
- —_= was at Naples, where he liv'd very 


cellent Manner of Colouring, which he had ; ; 
learn'd from Michael Angelo da Caravaggio. 
His Hay was very often in Half-Figures only, I 
and (like his Maſter) he was wonderfully $! 
ſtrict in following the Life z but as ill- natur d 
in the Choice of his Subjects, as in his Bebavi- 1. 


WF 


* 


our to poor Domenichino; affecting generally, & 
1 

| 

J 


however, in all his Compoſitions, Nature was 


he had repreſented in Torture upon the Wheel, : 


brought forth an Infant, with Fingers diſtort- | 


 tplendidly, | 
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"oy Ady, being much in favour with the 

4 roy, his Countryman; and in great Reputa- 

on for his Worts in Painting, and for ſeve- 
Prints etch d with his own Hand. 


1 Cavalier E 70 FANNI 4 AN 
FRANC 0, born at Parma (on the ſame 1 
iy with D) Arno 1581, was 2 

1 iſciple of the Carraches and beſides a zea- 

| bis Imitator of the Works of Raphael and 

1 mreggio. His Character ſec pag. 237. He 

eas highly applauded at Naples, for ſeveral 
ncellent Pieces which he wrought there; 

ad was ſo much eſteem'd in Rome, that for 

is Performances in the Vatican, he was 

Ib gbred by Pope Ur ban VIII. He died An- Et. 66. 


10 1647. _ FN Nu 


| a 


* E 


1 Ss TO BADALOCCHI, his Fellow-Diſ- 
Japle, was of Parma allo; and by the Inſtru- 
ions of the Carraches, at Rome, became one 
Jof the beſt De/ioners of their School. He had 
io many other commendable Qualities, and 
J particularly Facility; but wanted Diligence. 
He joyn'd with his Countryman Lanfranc, in 

Etching the Hifories of the Bible, after the 

Paintings of Raphael, in the Vatican; Kh | 
ey. ce to H. uni bal their Maſter. 
| 1 = 


RA 


18. 
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practiſed moſtly at Bologna 5 e he ach 
e e 


1 rl 

x 1 

* p 
& 

18 s 
a 


\ 
SIMON vo. born at i A 


1582, was bred up to Painting under his Fa, 
ther, and carry'd very young to Conſtantinopls, 


by Monſicur de Sancy the French Amballadog| 


to draw the Picture of the Grand Signior; 
which he did by Strength of Memory only, 
From thence he went to Venice, and after 
wards ſertling himſelf at Rome, made fo cons! 
ſiderable a Progreſs in his Art, that beſidg} 


the Favours which he receiv'd from Pope Urs; 


ban VIII. and the Cardinal his Nephew, he 


was choſen Prince of the Roman Academy of 


Sr. Luke. He was ſent for home Anno 1627 


by the Order of Lewis XIII. whom he ſerwd 


in the Quality of his chief Painter. He pra 
Ctiſed both in Portraits and Hiſtories : and furs 
niſh'd ſome of the Apartments of the Louvre, 
the Palaces of Luxemburgh, and St. Germains, 


the Galleries of Cardinal Richelieu, and other 


public Places, with his Yorks. His greateſt 
Perfection was in his agreeable Colouring, and 


"7 his brisk and lively Pencil, being otherwiſe 


- but very indifferently qualify d. He had nd 


- Genius for grand Compoſitions, was unhappy in 


his Juvention, SNG({SAIMTEN with the Rules ol 


1 


5 
| | 


| 
qgrceable Figure, with long Legs, a ſhort Bo- 
ay, and his Head ſunk down into his Shoul- 


3 


* 


e 


f 


rs, IP. >>. 
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al Ferſpeftive, and underſtood, but little of the 
Ibinion of Colours, or the Doctrine of Lights 
4 
* ſeveral eminent Diſciples; and had the Ho- 
4 wur to Inſtruct the XIV himſelf, in the At. 59. 


n 


nd Shadows. Vet nevertheleſs he brought up 


* of Deſign. He died Auno 1641. 


BAMBOCC1O, (upon Account of his diſa- 


ders) was born in the City of Haerlem, An- 
#0 1584: and after he had laid a good Foun- 
dation in Drawing and Perſpective at home, 
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PE. ER van LAER, commonly. call'd RAN. 


1 784. 


went to France, and from thence to Rome; 


Iwhere by his earneſt Application to Study, 
bor /ixteen Years together, he arriv'd to great 
Perfection in Hiſtories, Landſcapes, Grottos, 
Huntings, &c. with little Figures, and Ami- 
als. He had an admirable % in Colour- 
ing, was very Judicious i in the Ordering of his 
Pieces, nicely juſt in his Proportions; and on- 
ly to be blam'd for affecting to repreſent Na- 
ture in her worſt Dreſs, and following the 


Life too cloſe, in moſt of his Compoſitions. He 


þ bis De with his Brother, a noted Scho-. 


return'd to Amſierdam, Anno 1639: and after 
a ſhort Stay. there, ſpent the Remainder of 


Aa 2 Maſter, 


= — A eo_—_—__> wo — — ³ een 
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Maber „in Haerlem. He was a Perſon very : 
ſerious and contemplative in his Humour; took 
Pleaſure i in nothing but Painting and Mufic ; 1 
and by indulging himſelf too much in a melan- 14 
Fr. 80. choly Retirement, is ſaid to have ſhorten d 5 | 
Lib, Anno 1644. | 


PAN DOMENICO FET: ＋ was bred up under 
FF 9. Lodovico Civoli, in Rome, where he was born, 
: Anno 1589: But attending Cardinal Ferdinand 

Gonzaga , afterwards Duke of Mantoua, to 
that City, by ſtudying the Works of 5% 
Romano , he became an excellent Imitator of 
that great Maſter. From thence he went to 
Venice, to enlarge his Notions, and improve 
himſelf in Coloxring but broke his Conſtitu- 
Me. 35. tion ſo much by diſorderly Courſes, that he 
A died i in his Prime, Anno 1624. : 


1590. ' CORNELIUS POELENBURCH, "AR 
Mat Utrecht, Anno 1590, was a Diſciple of Abra- 
ham Blomaert, and afterwards, for a long time, 

a Student in Rome and Florence. His Talent lay 
altogether in ſmall Figures, naked Boys, Land- 
ſeapes, Ruins, &c. which he expreſs'd with a a 

Pencil very agreeable, as to the Colouring part: | 

but generally attended with a little Sine, 

the, oe inſe e Companion of much 
Labour } 


pas 18 
» © 
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Labour and Neatneſs. However, Rubens was 

16 well pleas'd with his Pictures, that he de- 

ird Saudrart to buy ſome of them for him. 
He came over into England, Anno 16373 and 
ſiter he had continu'd here four Years, and 

been handſomely rewarded by King Charles I. 

4 for ſcveral Pieces, which he wrought for him, 
Jrturn'd into "His own Count! 55 and died Au. 72 77. 


| i 1667. | oo 5 5 r 


5 Cavalier GIO. FRANCESCO BARBIE JA 
4 RF da CENTO, commonly call'd GER TERA 
JUNO, (becauſe of a Caſ he had with one 

ok his Eyes) was born near Bologna, An. 1590, 

4 ind bred up under Benedetto Gennari his Coun- 
'Ify-man : by whoſe Iuſtrudtious, and the Dic- 
ſutes of his own excellent Genius, he ſoon 
FJlearn'd to Deſign graceſully, and with Corref- 
%; and by converſing afterwards with the 
Vorbs of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, and 

the Carraches, became an admirable Colout iſt, 

end befides, very famous for his happy Inven= 

iin, and Freedom of Pencil; and for the 

J Strength, Relieve, and becoming Boldneſs of 

Ibis Figures He began, in the Dedlenf on of 

J his Age, to alter his Style in Painting: and (to 

J pleaſe the unthinking Multisude, rather than 

ö 1 took up another Manner, more gaz, | 

; A a 3 neat, 


i 76. Batchelor, Axio 1666, very rich, notwith- 
X ſtanding the great Sums of Money he had ex- 


RAS 
15.94: 


neat, and ? leaſai nt; but by no means ſo gran 1 


, ſent for to Rome, by Pope Gregory XV; and 


had taken him by the Hand, That Hand (the 


And for his exemplary Piety, Prudence, and 
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and = natural, as kl former Guſto. He was 


after two Years ſpent there; with univerſid 
Applauſe, return'd home: and could not bd 
drawn from thence, by the moſt powerful Ind 
vitations either of the King of England, or 
the French King. Nor could Chriſtina, Queen 


of Sweden, prevail with him to leave Bologna; 


tho' in her Paſſage through it, ſhe made him | 
a Viſit z and would not be ſatisfy'd, till ſhe 


fd) that had painted CVI. Altar-Pieces „5 
CXLIV. Pictures for People of the firſt Qua- | 
lity in Europe; and beſides, had compos'd X. 
Books of Deſigns. He receiv'd the Honour 
of Knighthood from the Duke of Mantona- 


Morality, was every where as much eſteem'd, 
as for his Azowlcdge in Painting. He died a; 


pended, in Building Chapels, Founding th | 
 pitals, and. other Acts of CORY: ö 


NICOLO PUSSINO, the French Rapha- 
, was the Deſcendent of a noble Family in 


Pico Ay; but born at Aude, a Town in Nor. 
man 


| Modern . . 


. auch, Anno 1594. He was ſeaſon'd in Li- 


ſęrature at home, inſtructed in the Rudiments 
of Defign at Paris, learn'd the Principles of 
ſceametry, Perſpective and Anatomy, at Rome, 


ſactiſed after the Life in the Academy of Do- 
Inerichino, and ſtudy'd the Antiquities in Com- 
any with the famous Sculptor, Franceſco 
ſiammingo, who was born in the ſame Lear, 
ud lodg'd in the /ame Houle with him. His 

May (for the moſt part) was in Hiſtories, 

 Ivith Figures about to or three Foot high; 


& Jad his Colouring inclin'd rather to the An- 


ſigue- Marble, than to Nature : but in all the 


Jother Parts of Painting, he was profoundly 


Excellent; and particularly the Beauty of his 


ſcenius appear'd in his nice and judicious Obſer- 


vation of the Decorum in his Compoſitions; and 


Jn expreſſing the Paſſions and Affections with 
uch incomparable Si, that all his Pieces 


cem to have the very Spirit of the Action, and 


Ihe Life and Soul of the Perſons they repre- 


ent. He had not been in Nome above ſixteen 


I Years, beſore his Name became to univerſal- 


h celebrated, that Cardinal Richelieu reſolving 
to Advance the noble Arts in France, prevail'd 
upon him (by means of an obliging Letter, 


J vritten to him, by Lewis XIII. himſelf, An- 
Ju zd. to return to his 67 Country : where 


he 


Aa 


Y : ; n 1 


he Was receiv'd with all poſſible Demonſtto- | 


the King, had a conſiderable Penſion appoim - | 
ed him, was employ'd in ſeveral public M. il 


tions, of Eſteem, was declar'd Firſt Painter t : 


and at laſt undertook to Paint the Grand Gal. 
lery of the Louvre. But the King and Cardi. 


nal both dying, in the time that he went back ; 
to ſettle his Affairs in Haly, and bring bis Ta- 
mily from thence; he quite laid aſide the 
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Thoughts of returning any more to Hanc, 
and ended his Days in Rome, Anno 166 : ha- 


[ring for ſome Years before his Deceaſe, been | 


. 
1 


ſo much ſubject to the Palſie, that the Effects 
of his unſteddy Hand are viſible in ſeveral of } 
A1 Deſi 7gns. 4 
| PIETRO BERET. TINI, of CORT ON 
in Tuſcany, was born Anno 1 5 963 brought up 
in the Houſe of Sachetti, in Rumez and a 


: Diſciple of Baccio Ciarpi. He was univerſal» | 
ly applauded for the vaſt Extent of his Genias, | 


the Vivacity of his Imagination, and an in- 


_ credible Facility in the Execution of this | 
Works. His Talent lay in Grand Ordonnances. 
and tho' he was Uncorrect in his Deſign, In- 

judicious in his Expreſſion, and Irregular in 
bis Draperies, yet thoſe Defects were ſo hap- 


way ily arton'd tor, by: the nn of hi 1 


Midori Maſſes. 


l Compoſitions, ' the fine Airs of his Figures, : 
* the Nobleneſs of his Decorations, and the ſur- 
¶ prifing Beauty and Gracefulneſs of the #/bole- 
„Inger ber; that he is allow'd to have been the 
-J mott agreeable Mannerift, that any Age has 
produc'd. He practis'd both in Freſco and 
Oi. But it was in the firſt he chiefly ex- 
cell'd; tho' admirable alſo in t'other. His 
principal Performances are on the Cielings, 
and Walls, of the Churches and Palaces of 
Nome, and Florence. And for thoſe (few) 
I "things of his Hand, that adorn the Cabinets 
1 of the Curious, They are beholden to his ill 
I State of Health for them: becauſe he hardly 
ever made an Eaſel- piece, but when a Fit of 
the Gout confin'd him to his Chamber. He © 
was handſom in his Perſon : and to his ex- 5K 
traordinary Qualities in Painting joyn'd thoſe 
ob a perfectly honeſt Man. He was in great 
Eſteem with Pope Urban VIII, Innocent X, 
aud moſt of the Perſons of prime Quality in 
Italy, for his conſummate Skill in Architecture, 
as well as for his Pencil And having receiv'd 
the Honour of Knighthood from * Autar- . Th. 
der VII, died Auno 166. ee a a 


: * ANTHONY VAN DYCR was NAA. 
| bora at e Anne id and gave ſuch 199. 
0 carly 


M etal IM. aftert. 


carly Proofs of his moſt excellent Endowments, 4 
that Rubens (his Maſter) fearing he would der 4 
come as Univerſal as himſelf, to divert him | 
from Hiſtories, us'd to commend his Talent 


in Painting after the Life, and took ſuch Care 


to keep him continually employ'd in Buſineſs 1 


of that Nature, that he reſolv'd at laſt to 


make it his principal Study; and for his Im- 
provement went to Venice, where he attaind 
the beautiful Colouring of Titian, Paulo Vero- 
neſe, &c. And after a few Years ſpent in 


Rome, Genoua, and Sicily, return'd home to | 


Flanders, with a Manner of Painting, ſo noble, 
natural, and eaſy : that Titian himſelf was hard- 
ly his Superior, and no other Maſter in the 
World Equal to him for Portraits. He came | 
over into England, ſoon after Rubens had left 
it, and was entertain'd in the Service of King 
Charles I. who conceiv'd a marvellous Eſteem 
for his Yorks; honour'd him with Knight- 
beod; preſented him with his own Picture, 
ſet round with Diamonds; aſſign'd him a con- 


fiderable Penſion; ſate very often to him, for 


his Portrait; and was follow'd by moſt of the 

Nobility, and principal Gentry of the Kingdom. 

| He was a Perſon low of Stature, but well- } 

proportion d; very handſome, m modeſt, and ex- 

 Iremely allikins; a gros Enccurager of all ſuch | 
5 1 
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as excelrd in any Art or Srience, and Generous 
to the very laſt Degree. He marry'd one of 
the faireſt Ladies of the Engliſh Court, Daugh- 
ter of the Lord Ruthen Earl of Gowry, and 
kv'd in State and Grandeur anſwerable to her 
Birth: His own Garb was generally very rich, 
bis Coaches and Equipage magnificent, his Re- 
1 7i#ve numerous and gallant, his Table very 
1] ſplendid; and ſo much frequented by People 
of the beſt Quality of both Sexes, that his 
1 Apartments ſeem'd rather to be the Court of 
A Prince, than the Lodgings of a Painter. He 
grew weary, towards the latter end of his 
Life, of the continu'd trouble that attended 
Face-Painting; and being deſirous of Immor- 
talizing his Name, by ſome more glorious Un- 
dertaking, went to Paris; in hopes of being 
employ'd in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre: 
but not ſucceeding there, he return'd hither; 
and propos'd to the King (by his Friend, Sir 
AKenelm Dizby) to make Cartones for the "Paw. 
I queting-Houſe, at White-hall : the Subject of 
3 which was to have been the Inſtitution of the 
Order of the Garter, the Proceſſion of the 
Knights in their Habits, with the Ceremony of 
their Inſtallment, and St. George's Feaſt. But 
his Demands of foxr/tore thouſand Pounds, 
being thought eee; whilſt the King 


Was 


% • ⁵!ae dfb. 


&YVhiss Body was interr'd in St. Paul's Church. 


A. Fortis, with his own. end 


him to Figures, with Landſcapes and Animals; 


able for a brisk Pencil, and a free Handling in 
unſettled in his Temper, and never lov'd to 


upon the Ramble, his Yorks he ſcatter'd up 
and down 1 in Genoua, Rome, Naples, Venice, 


was upon treating with him for a les Sum, Lis 
the Gout, and other Diſſempers, put an end * 
Et. 42. to that Affair, and his Life, Anno 1641; ane 


See farther, pag. 237. And note, that amongſt 11” 
the Portraits of Illuſtrious Perſons, &c. prins ©? 
ted and publiſh'd by the particular Direction- 
of this Great Maſter, ſome were Eteh'd in 


60. BENE DET CASTIGLIONE, 
a Genoueſe, was at firſt a Diſciple of Bantifts 4 
Paggi, and Ferrari, his Countrymen; im- 
prov'd himſelf afterwards by the Inſtructions 
of Van Dyck, (as long as he continu'd in Gt 
noua) and at laſt became an Imitator of the 
Manner of Nicold Pouſſin. He was commen- 
dcdd for ſeveral very good Prints of his own _ 
Etching but in Painting his Inclinations led 


which he touch'd up with a great deal of ö 
L.iſe and Spirit; and was particularly remark- 


all his Compoſitions. He was a Perſon very ] 


ſtay long in one Place: but being continually f 


TI 1 Parma, 
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2 Pax ys! and Mantoua : at which laſt Place 1 


: "FIVIANO- c0D4 ZZO, generally APA 
HAN O dalle PROSPETTIFVE, was 15799. 
born at Bergamo, in the Venetian Territories, 
Anno 1599. And by the Inſtructions of Au- 

gzuſtino Taſſo his Maſter, arriv'd to a moſt ex- 
cellent Maxzer of painting Buildings, Ruins, 

& c. His ordinary Reſidence was at Rome, 

L where he died, Anno 1674, and was buried in Ar. 75. 1 
the Church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. He had WW . 
2 San call'd Nicold, who purſu'd his Fathers wt 
Steps, and died at Genoua, in great Reputa- 
; tion for his Performances in Perſpetive. 


1 MARIO NUZZ1, commonly call'd AA. AAR. 
RIO dai FIOR1I, born at Orta in the Terra 1599+ 
% Sabina, was a Diſciple of his Uncle To- 

J na/o Salini, and one of the moſt famous Ma- 

fers i in his Time, for painting Flowers. He died 

In Rowe, (where he had ſpent great Part of 

bis Life) and was alſo bury'd in S. Lorenxo S t. 73. 
Church, Anno 1672 N 


' MICHELANGELO CER9UOZZ1, was 
born in Rome, AnnoggSo0, and bred up in the 
School of Antonio Salvatti, a Bologneſe, He 
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was: (Gall'd dalle BATTAGLI E, from his ; 2 
excellent Talent in Battels; but 'beſides his © 74 
great Skill in that particular Subject, he was £1 
very ſucceſsful in all ſorts of Figures, and 
painted Fruit incomparably beyond any Aa- 
. 0 ſer in his Time. He was buried i in the Choire 1 
OT of 8 Maries Charch, in _ Anno 1660. 4 


Rn 2 UDIO GILLE of LORAIN, bein | 
1600. Auno 1600, was by his Parents ſent very 
young to Rome and after he had been ground- ] 
ed in the Elements of Deſign, and the Rules of 
Perſpective, under Auguſtino Taſſo, he remo- 
ved his Study to the Banks of the Tyber, and 
into the open Fields; took all his Leſſons from 
Mature her ſelf, and by many Years diligent 
Imitation of that excellent Miſtreſs, climb'd | 
up to the higheſt Step of Perfection in Land- 
ſcape- painting And was univerſally admir'd } 
for his pleaſant and moſt agreeable Invention; 
for the Delicacy of his Colouring, and the 
charming Variety and Tenderneſs of his Tints ; 
for his artful Diſtribution of the Lights and 
Shadows, and for his wonderful Conduct in 
diſpoſing his Figures, for the Advantage and 
Harmony of his Compoſitions. He was much 
commended for ſeveral of his Performances in 
n, as well as Ou; 3 Was e by Pope 
Urban 
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Urban VIII. and many of the Halian Princes, 

in adorning their Palaces : And having by his 
Hencil (and a great many Prints, etch'd with 

his own Hand) made his Name famous throughj- 
out Europe, died Anno 1682, and was interr'd 2 . 
in the Church of 7 rinita de Monti, | in Rome. WWW 


ARO DUG HET, was of Hoink RAN |Þþ 


Extraction, but born in Rome, Anno 1600. — 


Hie took to himſelf the Name of POUSSIN, 
in Gratitude for many Favours, (and particu- 
larly that of his Education) which he receiv'd 

1 -from Nicold Pouſſin, who married his Siſer. 
His firſt Employment under his Brother-in- 
Lau, was in looking after his Colours, Pencils, 
&c. but his excellent Genius for Painting ſoon. 
diſcovering i itſelf; by his own /udz/?ry, and his 

] Brother's Inſtructions, was ſo well improv'd, 
that in Landſcapes (which he principally ſtu- 

1 died) he became one of the greateſt Maſters 

in his Age; and was much in Requeſt for his 
.eafie Invention, ſolid Judgment, regular Diſpo- 
tion, and true Reſemblance of Nature, in all his 
Morts. He died in his great Climacterical 

Year, 1663, and was buried in his Pariſo- At. 63. 
Daune of 8. ee in Rome. I Sad 


ANDREA 


3600) 


FAA 
1601. 


ANDRE. 1-SAOCHE, n = . 
#0 #601, was the Son of a Painter, but under 
the Conduct of Cavalier Gioſeppino (a Maſter ** 
of greater Fame) by incredible Diligence he 
made ſuch Advances, that before he was 
twelve Vears of Age, he carry'd the Prize, in 
the Academy of St. Lake, from all his (muh 


older) Competitors. With this Badge of Ho- 


nour, they gave him the Nick- Name of An. | | 
 drentcio, to denote the diminutive Figure be 


then made, being a Boy. And though he 


grew up to be a tall, graceful, and well pro- 
portion d Man, yet he ſtill retain'd the Name 


of Little Andrew; almoſt to the Day of his 


Deith. His Application to the Chiaro- Scuros 2 
of Poljdore, to the Paintings of Raphael, and 

tothe antique Marbles ; together with his 
Studies under Albani, and his Copies after 
Correggio, and others, the beſt Lombard Ma- 


fers, were the ſeveral Steps by which he 
rais'd himſelf to mighty Perfection in Hi/o- 


rical Compoſitions. The three firſt gave him 
his Correfneſ5, and Elegance of Deſizn,: and the 
luaſt made him the beſt Colonrift of all the Ro- 
man School. His Works are not very nume- | 
1 by reaſon of the Infirmities that attend - 
had: ac in bis latter Years: And more eſpe⸗ ; 
$765 | cially 1 
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Ma ern Maler, 
cially the Gout, which often confin'd him to 
his Bed, for ſeveral Months together. And 
| beſides, he was at all times very ſlow in his 
performances; becauſe he never did any thing 
che ſaid) but what he propoſed ſhould be ſeen - 
by Raphael and Hannibal: which laid a Re- 
7 ftraint upon his Hand, and made him proceed 
1 with the utmoſt Precaution. His firſt Pa- 1 
trons were the Cardinals Antonio Barberini, |} 
1 and del. Monte, the Protector of the Academy of 
Painting. He became afterwards a great Fa- 
vourite of Pope Urban VIII, and drew a Pi- 
1 2ure of him, which (with ſome other things, 
he painted after the Life) may ſtand in com- 
| petition with whatever has been done by the 
1 moſt renowned for Portraits. He was a Per- 
1 on of a noble Appearance, grave, prudent, 
ud in Converſation very entertaining. He 
was moreover an excellent Architect, and for 
many other rare * oe. much lamen- Et. 1 
ted, Anno 1661. | * 


PADRE GIACOMO CORTESL, com- NAA 8 
monly call'd, the BOKGOGNONE, from or" 
che Country where he was born, about the 
ear 16057, was highly aimed tor his ad- — 
mirable GH, and grand Manner of painting il | 
J Batels. He had for ſeveral Years been con- =! 
= L 5 verſant 


4, — „2 ee, — 2 ee. 
* pen . 


AA  REMBRANDT VAN. RIN, born ner 


| vetſunt in Military Aﬀains, Was S cenE dende 

Officer in the Army, made the Camp his Schoo!, | 
and form'd all his excellent Ideas from what 
he had ſeen perform'd in the Field. eee, 
was roughly noble, and ( Soldier like) full of 
Fire and Spirit; as is ſufficiently evident even 
in the few Prints which he Eteb'd. He re- 1 
tir'd, towards the latter End of his Life, in- : 
to the Convent of the Jeſuits, in Rome; where 
he was forc'd to take Sanctuary (they ſay) to 
rid his Hands of an ill Bargain, he had got 4 
in a Hife : But happily ſurviving her; he : 
liv'd till after the Year 1 675, in * n : 
and Honour. : 


. GUGLIELMO COR TES1, his . 4 
wWoaas alſo a Painter of Note: And having been 
bred up in the School of Peter Cortona, ſhew'd | 

| how well he had ſpent his Time there, by 
his Performances in ſeveral of the- Churghes ; 
and Palaces of Rome. N f 


I SEP: Leyden, Anno 1606, was a Diſciple of. Laſman | 
of Amſterdam. He had an excellent Diſpo- 
ſition for Painting. . His Vein was fruitful, 
and his Thoughts fine and lively. But ha- 

vey ſuck'd in, with. Hs n Mills be e | 

of 


* ©. we T ; ; he 


Maftess. 


d and aiming at nothing be- 


he Tord a Manner entirely new, and peculiar 


* 5 N * 7 
* 2 
g - 


4 yohd a Faithful Imitation of the living (heayy) | 
Wurure, which he had always before his Eyes, 


do himſelf. He prepar'd his Ground with a 
1 Eay of ſuch friendly Colours as united, and 
eame neareſt to the Life. Upon this he 
touch'd in his Virgin Tints (each in its pro- 
per Place) rough „and as little diſturb'd by 


the Pencil, as poſſible: And with great Maſſes 


f Lights and Shadows rounding off his Fi- 


| Bures, gave them a Force and Freſhneſs, that 


Was very ſurpriſing. And indeed, to do Ju- 


ſtice to the predominant Part of his Charatter, 
the Union and Harmony in all his Compoſi 1 


tions is ſuch, as iS rarely to be found in o- 


ther Ma erz. He Fw, abundance of Por- 


waits, with wonderful Stren gth, Sweetnels, 


and Reſemblance : and even in his Erching 


{which was dark, and as particular as his Szyle | 
m Painting) every individual Stroke did its 
Part, and expreſs'd the very Fleſh, as well as 


che Spirit of the Perſons 1 repreſented. A- 


Brecable with all the reſt, was the Singularity 


F his Behaviour. He was a Man of Senſe 


nd Subſtance; but a Humouriſi of the firſt 


Older. He affected ati old: -faſhion' d, lo- 


vealy Drels, and delighting | in the Conver- 


Bbz ation | 


M odern Maſters. 


ſation of mean d pitiful Pꝰdple „ reduc'd 
his Fortunes at laſt to a Level with the poor 


Et. 62. eſt, of his Companions. He died Auno 1668. 
Vw for nothing more to be-admir'd, than for his 
baving heap'd up a noble Treaſure. of ſtalan 
Prints and Drawings » and kings; no better 5 


eos chen n d. e 


* 
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"GEERART DOU, born at . Was | 


a Diſciple of Rembrandt, but much pleaſanter 


in his Style of Painting, and ſuperior to him 
in little Figures. He was eſteem'd in Holland 


a great Maſter in his May: and though we 
muſt not expect to find in his Worts that E- 
Tevation of Thought, that Correctneſi of Defign, 
or that noble Spirit, and grand Guſto, in which 


the Ialians have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from 


the reſt of Mankind ; yet it muſt be acknow- 
| ledg'd, that he was a careful and juſt Imita- 
tor of the Life; exceedingly happy in the 
Management of his Pencil; and in finiſhing 
his Pieces curious, and Darien beyond Ex- 


ample. He dy'd about the Year 1674, lean | 


ving behind him many Scholars, of whom ...: 50 


"FRANCIS MIERIS, the Chick, REL 
his Maſter” 8 Steps very dots. and in time ſur» 


mg n ee Ar RAT 0 in ag A | 
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| vue, moft Bright” in his Colouring, and Mors 


gruceful in his Compoſitions. Wonderful Things 


were expected from his promiſing Cenius : But 
Intemperance, and a thoughtleſs, random Way 
of Living, cut him off, in the very Flower of his 
Age, Anno 1683. As for the reſt of the Di/- 
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ciples and Followers of Dou, their Worts ha- 


ving nothing to recommend them, but only 
af aborate Neatneſs, we may properly place 


them in the ſame Form with the ane Fools 
mention d pag. I 58. 


KEN SCHALCKEN bowtver 


muſt be excepted out of this Number ; Who 


in mall Mgbt- pieces, and Repreſentations of 


the Low-life, by Candle-light, hath out- done 
all the Mafters that have gone before bis in 


that 5 chool. 


0? 


A ADRLAEx B ROL ER was born in the NAA 


City of Haerlem, Anno 1608; and beſides bis 
great Obligations to Nature, was very much 


beholden to Frans Hals, who took him from 
begging in the Streets, and inſtructed him in 
the Rudiments of Painting. And to make him 


Amends for his Kindneſs, Brouwer, when he 


fotnd®himfelf ſufficiently Säalifed to get a 


Fivelihood, ran away from his Maſter into 


1608. 


B b 3 France, 


Frame, and a et a [hoes e retyrn'd, 
and ſettled ar Antayerp. Humour was his pro- | 
pet Sphere: and it was in little Pieces that he 


us d to repreſent Boors, and others his Pat-- | 
companions drinking „ [moaking. Tobacco, ga- 
ming, fighting, &c. with a Pencil ſo tender and | 


_ free, ſo much of Nature in his Expreſſion, ſuch 


h excellent Drawing | in all the particular Parts, f : 


and good Keeping in the V. holc-together, that 
none of his Countrymen have ever been com- 


parable to him, in hat Subj ect. He was ex- N 
tremely facetious and py: over his Cups, | 
ſcorn'd to work as long as he had any Morey * 
in his Pocket, declar'd for a ſhort Life, and a 
merry one: and reſolving to ride Poſt, to his 
Grave, by the help of ine and Brandy, got to 
.. 30. his Journey's End, Anno 1638,; ſo. very Poor, 
that Contributions were rais'd to lay him pri- 
vately in the Ground: from whence he was 
ſoon after taken up, and ( tis commonly ſaid) 
very handſomely interr'd by Rubens, Who 
was a great Aamirer of his V . for 


Ae 1 ee 3 


ANA PIER-FRANCESCO MOLA, of Lanes. 
| 1609. born Amo 1609, was Diſciple, of. Albani, 
- whoſe agreeable, and pleaſant Style of Paint- 

8 . e 3. e only that his Co- f 
eng 5 louring | 


Hd a Oo mm Þa 


N laur img uns not bee * But, 
dis Canceptions were lively; and very warm. 
ſo, he Defgu with great Spirit and Liberty 
of Pencib; ſometimes perlaps more than was 
ſtrictly allowable. He was in fuch Eſteem 
J however, for abundance of his fine Performan- 
ces in Rame, that his ſudden Death (Anno 1665) Al. 56. 
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1 @&/0 BAT: 77574 MOLA: was his Brother 
dF ellow-Diſciple. And though he could 
nt attain to the Perfection of Allani, in bis 
Heure, (which in truth were a little hard 
and cutting) yet in Land/capes he came ſo 
very near him, that his four large Pieces in 
Duke Salviati's Palace, at Rome, are n 
amen : ; 97 


SAMUEL COOPER, born in A AD 
Auuo 1 609, was bred up (together with his n 
elder” Brother Alexander) under the Care and 
Diſcipline of Mr. Hoskins his Uncle: but de- 
rived the moſt conſiderable Advantages, from 
the Ob/ervations which he made on the Yorks 
of Van Dyck. His Pencil was generally con- 
find to a Head only; and indeed below rhat 
Part he was not always ſo ſucceſsfub ad could 
be en for w Fare, and all the De- 

3 B b 4 Pendencies 


| apendencies of 1 (0 the graceful and hecoms E | 
ing Air, the Strength, Relievo and noble Spi- 
rity; che Sofineſs and render Livelineſs of fi 
and Blood, and the Jooſe and gentile. Manage: | 
ment of the Hair, his Talent was ſo extraor- 
dinary; that for the Honour of our Nation, it : 
may, without Vanity be affirm'd, be was (at 
leaſt) equal to the moſt famous Italians; and 
that bardly any one of his Predeceſſors has ever 
been able to ſhew ſo much Perfection, in ſo 
warrow a Compaſs. Anſwerable to his Abili- 
ties in this Art, was his Skill in Muſic and 
mh he was reckon'd one of the beſt Luteniſts, as f 
well as the moſt excellent Limner in his Time. 


„„ a: os innchs foals of, wie SY wn Aa 


He ſpent ſeveral Years of his Life abroad, was 1 


perſonally acquainted with the greateſt Men 
of France, Holland, and his own Country, and 
by his Yorks more univerſally known in all 
At. 63. the Parts of Chriſtendom. He died Anno 1672) | 
ud lies een in n. "EY in Ow | 


Fields... 


| RAS 0 WILLIAM DOBSON, 2 Gude de 


1610. ſcended of a Family very eminent (at that 


Pariſh, in Holbourn, Auno 1610. 


time) in St. Albans, was born in St. Andrew's 
Who firſt 
inſtructed. him in the uſe of his Pencil, is un- 


+ Certain; of this we are well aſſurd, that he 
; W | we. 


s put — early an Apprentict to obe 
Me. Peate, a Stationer, Nl Trader in PIHures , 
und that Nature, his beſt Miſtreß, inclimd 
him ſo powerfully to the Practice of Painthie 

J after the Life, that had his Education Been 

but anſwerable to his Genius, England . 

Jaſtly have been as proud of her Dobſon, as 

Fenice of her Titian, or Flanders of her Van 

1 Dyck.” How much he was beholden to the 

I latter of thoſe Great Men, may eaſily be ſeen 

mn all his Worts; no Painter having ever come 

up ſo near to the Perfection of chat excellent 

Aaſter, as this his happy Imitator. He Was 

alſo farther indebted to the Generofity of Van 

VDyct, in preſenting him to King Charles I. 

{ who took him into his immediate Protection, 

{ kept him in Oxford, all the while his Majefty 
continu'd in that City; far ſeveral times to 
him for his Picture; and oblig'd the Prince | © 
of Males, Prince Rupert, and moſt of the 7 
Lords of his Court to do the like. He was a 
fair, middle-ſiz'd Man, of a ready Wit, and 
pleaſing Converſation: z was ſomewhar looſe, and 
irregular in his way of Living; and notwith- 
ftanding the many Opportunities which he had 
of making his Fortunes, died very poor, at his . ; 
ms in St. Mering . Amo 1649. . 37: 


ribs 


I. 


N N 7913: 1185 


1610 


(becauſe of an Office he had in che Capitol) 


eſteem'd all over {aly, for his admirable T6 — 

tent in painting Fruit, and the S7ilk-life. 

Et 60. died in Rams, Anno 1670, leaving We 
bim tws Sons; of whom Gio. Battiſta, the 
eldeſt, was brought up to 77 org painting ; | 

under Franceſco Mola, and went into the Ser- 

viee of the King of Spain: But the abun lf 

calbd Pietro, died in his Prime, and —_— 

juſt long enough to ſhew, that a fem Tears\ 


belt Maſters in the World, 


ere that he had not Deſ g, and got by 
0 „ 


AA MICHEL ANGELO PACE, ben : 
Auuo 1610, and,calld di CAMPIDOGLIOQ, 7h 


was a Diſciple of Fioravanti, and very much 
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more would: have made him one of ee f | 


Ml 
RAN PIETRO FESTA, ab ima 1 
1611. in the ukedom of Florence , Auro 1651 
and having laid the Foundations of Painting 

at home, went very poor to Rome; and ſpent 
ſome time in the School of Domenichino; but 
atterwards fix d himſelf in that of Peter Cor- 

ona. He was ſo indefatigable in his Studies, 
that there was not a Piece of Acbitetture, a 
Statue, + Buſs-Melief, n Monument, or the 
leaſt Fragment of Antiquity. in, or about 
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Ibeart. He was a Man of a quick Head, a 
ö a Hand, and a lively Spirits in moſÞ of 
I his Performances: but yet for want of Scienco, 
and good Rules to cultivate and ſtrengthen 
J his Gexizs, alk thoſe hopeful Dyalities ſoon 
Iran to Veeds, and produced little elſe hut 
Monſiers, Chimeras, and ſuch like wild and 
extravagant Fancies. Vid. pag. 102. He ar- 
tempted very often to make himſelf perfect 

in the Art of Colouring, but never had any 

4 Succeſs that way; and indeed was only com- 
{mended for his Drawings, and the Prints: 
which he Ezch'd. He was drown'd in the 

Der, Anno 1650. Some ſay, he accidental- 7. 8 2. 
Iy fell off from the Bank, as he was endeq- 
I rauring to recover his Hat, which the Hind 

bad blown into the Mater. Bur Others, who. 

were well acquainted with the moroſe, and 

I melancholy Temper of the Man, will have it to 

| hve been a voluntary, and premeditated. Act. 


| \ CHARLES. ALPHONSE du FRES- 
NOY, born at Paris, Anno 1611, from BEAN 
J Infancy. gave ſuch extraordinary Proofs. of his 1611. 
Attachement to the My/es, that he would un- 
doubtedly have been the grcateſt Poet in his 

time, if the Art of Painting, a Miſireſs equal 

ly, jos, had, not divided, and weakes'd: 


his 


-» Arte Grarnca. In Conformity to the 


dy N % 0 Wen 


; ern MM. afters.. 0 | 
eld | 


his Talent. 4. He Was bole: ec Yeas-of 
Age, when he learn'd to:De/ign under Perrier, 
and. Voit: and in 1634 went to Rome, where 
he contracted an intimate Friendihip with | 
M. Mignard, as laſting as his Liſe. He had 
a Soul not to be fatisfy'd with a ſuperfcal 
Knowledge of his Art: and therefore he re. : 
l ſolv' d to go the Root, and extract the very 7 
Quinteſſence of it. He made himſelf fami- 
liar with the Greek and Latin Poets. Study 
Anatomy, and the Elements of Geometry, with' 4 
the Rules of Perſpective and Architecture. 
Dieſign d after the Life, in the Academy; af- 
ter Raphael, in the Vatican; and after the 
Aꝛntiguities, where- ever he found them: And 
making Critical Remarks, as he gain'd Ground, 
drew-up a Body of them in Latin Verſe, and 
laid the Plan of his incomparable” Poem De 


Principles therein eſtabliſn'd, he endeavour'd ö f 
to put his own Thoughts in Execution. But, 
as he never had been well Inſtructed in the 1 


Management of his Pencil, his Hand was ex- 

tremely ſlow: and befides, having employ: d 
moſt af his Time in a profound Attention to 
rhe Theory.of Paintirg, he bad ſo little left 
for Hratlice, that his Per formianter” (excluſive 
of his Copies after others) don't exceed fifty 
Hiſtorical | 
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I orical Pieces. Of all his Compoſ tions his 1 
oN was his Favourite being the F ruit of 
bove twenty Vears Study and Labour. He 
enmmunicated it to the Maſters of greateſt 
Note, in all Places where he went; and par- 
Iticularly to Albani, and Guercino, at Bologna. 
Hep conſulted alſo the Men of Letters, and 
cke beſt Authors on Painting; as well as the 
Marte of the moſt celebrated Profeſſors of the 
Ant, before he put his laſt Hand to it. Upon 
his, Return home from Italj, in 1656, he = 
ſeom' d very inclinable to give it to the Pub. N 
lies But, whether he was perſuaded that a NY 
| Trar/lation would make it of more general 
Uſe; or (upon ſecond Thoughts) was unwil- 
ling it ſhould go abroad, without the Come N 
nentary, which he promis'd us in his Pom., 1 
it was not Printed till after his Death; which 
happen'd Anno 1565. He had a articubie LEr..54-' M0 
Vencration for Titian, as the molt perfect T H 
I nitator of Nature: and follow'd him, in his "IF 
Manner of Colouring; as he did the Carraches, 
| Jinsbeir Guſto of Deſign. Never did any French 
Maſter come fo near Titian, as du FReESNoy . 
But whatever may be wanting in his Pencil, to 
make him famous in After-Ages, his Pen has 
J abundantly ſupply'd: And his Poxx upon 
I PainTING will keep his Name alive, as long ö 


382 | 
| 4a Either of thoſe Aurs thall find any Ehen 4 


Mer Mayen. 


by » * + ' 5 1 


ins. FRANCESCO KoR # 


1612. 


for Correne/s of Defien, or for Imitation of 
the New Style of Painting, introduc'd by that : 
famous Mafter. His Works ate in all Places 
well efteem'd, but more eſpecially at Rome 


At. 50. 


— — beof 80 Cortona 8 Hand. Oblit Anno l 6 62. 


RN OC r ROSA, a | Netpolitai, 1; 


1614 


Havens, &c. with little Figures. He wasa } 


_ art Artiſt of good Repute z whoſe Inſtru@i- | 
ons he very much improv'd by his Study af. 


eminent Painters who went before him. He 
| Was fam' d for his ropivins and Hein Twoenitloh, 


rite-Diſciple of Peter Cem In whoſe: | 


 Poeſy and Painting, was eſteem'd one of the 'þ 
moſt excellent Maſters that Italy has produe'd | 
in this Century. In the firſt, his Province 


dern at Yirerbo, Anno 1612, was the Favou- 


Sobvot there was hardly any one equal to him q 


where his Preſentation of the B. Virgin (pain. 
ted in the Vatican) is by Strangers judg'd to f 


4s. as "Wo — 3 


born Amo 1614; in both the Siſter-Aris of 
was Satyr; in the latter, Land/capes, Barrels, } 
Diſciple of Daniele Falcon his Countryman, 
ter the Antiquities, ind the Worts of the moſt 


N . for 


1 ſor bis fold. vulpuens i in the Ordering of his 
Pieces, for the gentile and uncommon Manage- 
nent of his Figures, and his general Knowledge = 


in all the parts of Painting: But that which . 


gave a more particular Stamp to his Compoſi- 
ons, was his inimitable Liberty of Pencil, and 
che noble: Spirit with which he animated all 
his Worts. Rome was the Place where he 
I ſpent. the greateſt part of his Life; highly 
1 courted and admir'd by all the Men of Note 


and Quality, and where he died Anno 1673; At. 79. 
baving Eich'd abundance of valuable Prints 3 


| _— his OWN: Hand. 


COA; 


CARLO 0 comnonty- call'd n 2 


| BOLGY, a Florentine, born Anno 1616, was 1616. 


1 ® Diſciple of Jacopo Viguali, and a Man of 
{ Condition: and Subſtance. He had a Pencil 
{ wonderfully. ſoft and beautiful, which he con- 
I /ecrazed to Divine Sabjefs; having rarely pain» 
I ied any thing elſe; excepting only ſome: Por- 
treits, wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that he 
was ſent for into Germany, to draw the Em- 
pereſſes Picture. His Talent lay in finiſhing 
all his Works to a Degree of Neatneſs infi- 
nitely ſurprizing: but his Hand was ſo. ex: 
temely, ſlow, that (if we may believe Tra- 


Wem he had his Brain turn d, upon ſeeing 


FX | the 


ſineſs in four or five Hours, than he himſelf Þ 
go. could have done in fo many Months. _ Obiit © 
Anno 1686. Fant 


AHA Sir. PETER LELY was born Anno 1617, | 

16 17. in Weſtpbalia, where his Father, being a Cap- |? 
tain, happen'd to be then in Garriſon. He 
was bred up for ſome time in the Hagae, and 
afterwards committed to the Care of one de | 
Grebber , of Haerlem. He came over into : 
England, Anno 1641, and purſu'd the natural 
Bent of his Genius in Landſcapes, with ſinal! 
Figures, and Hiſtorical Compoſitions : but find- 1 
ing the Practice of Painting after the Life | 
generally more encourag'd, he apply'd him- 
ſelf to Portraits, with ſuch Succeſs, as in a 
little time to ſurpaſs all his Contemporaries in 
Europe. He was very earneſt in his younger | 
| Days, to have finiſh'd the Courſe of his Studies 

in Zaly: but the great Buſineſs in which he 
| was perpetually engag'd, not allowing him ſo 
much time: To make himſelf Amends, he 


 reſoly'd, at laſt in a numerous (but well cho- } 


ſen) Collection of the Drawings, Prints, and | 


Paintings, of the moſt celebrated Maſters, to 


bring the Roman and Lombard Schools home to 
him. And what Benefit he reap'd from this 


E * 


ecbeltent, was ſufficiently apparent in that 
J idmnirable Style of Painting, which he form'd 
s Himſelf, by daily converſing with the Forks 
Y of thoſe Great Men: in the Correfneſ5 of his 
Drawing, and the Beauty of his Colouring ; but 
I efpecially in the graceful Airs of his Figures, 
che pleafing Variety of his Poſtures, and his 
2 297 ile Negligence, and looſe Manner of Drape= 
ties In which Particular, as few of his Pre- 
1 decefſors were equal to him, ſo all ſucceeding 
Miſts muſt ſtand oblig'd to his happy Iuven- 
non, for the noble Pattern which he has left 
them for Imitation. He was recommended to 
the Favour of King Charles I. by Philip Earl of 
1 Panbroke, then Lord Chamberlain; and drew 
his Majeſy's Picture, when he was Priſoner 
in Hampton- Court. He was alſo much in E- 
I teem with his Son Charles II. who made him 
his Painter, conferr'd the Honour of Knichr- 
boo upon him, and would oftentimes take 
great Pleaſure in his Converſation, which he 
found to be as agrecable as his Pencil. He 
vas likewiſe highly reſpected by all the Peo- 
die of Eminence in the Kingdom; and indeed 
ſo extraordinary were his natural Endowments; 
and ſo great his acquir'd Knowledge , that it 
would be hard to determine, whether he was 
a better Painter, or a more accompliſh'd Cen- 
Ann Ce tleman 
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emen p or hs the Honours which he | 

has done his Profeſſion, „or the Advantages | 
which he deriv'd from it, were the moſt con- 
_ faderable. But as to his Art, certain it is, 
. that bis laſt Pieces were his beſt; and that he 
gain'd Ground, and improv'd himſelf, every 
- Day, even to the very Moment in which Death 
ſnatch'd his Pencil out of his Hand, in an 9 : 


52 Auen Wy Anno 1689. 


Ot al he e of Sir Peter b the 4 
moſt Excellent was JOHN GREENHILL, | 
a Gentleman well deſcended, and born in Sa- 
lisbury. He was finely qualify'd by Nature, | 
for both the Sifter-Arts of Painting and Poe- | 
try. But Death, taking Advantage of his 
looſe, and unguarded Manner of Living, 
ſnatch'd him away betimes: and only ſuffer'd * 
him to leave us juſt enough of his Hand, to 
make us wiſh, he had been more careful of a a 
_ ſo Sg to do wu Honour to his 


RUA | SEBASTIAN BO URDON, a Sal . 
1619. Man, born at Montpellier, Anno 16 19, ftudy'd | 
ven Tears i in Rome : and acquir d ſo much Re- 
putation by his Worts, both in Hiſtory and | 
r 7 that "_— his Return to France, | 

XN he | 
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55 
he had the Honour of being the fi who was 


made Rector of the Noyal Academy of Paint- 
ing and $ culpture, at Paris. He ſpent tao. 


Years alſo in Sweden; where he was very 
well eſteem'd, and nobly preſented, by that 


great Patrone 5 of Arts and Sciences, Queen 


Chriſtina, whoſe Portrait he made. He died Ar. J 


| Huno 1673. 


CHARLES le BRUN was « born in PORT RAN 


Anno 1620: and came into the World with 
all the happy Diſpoſitions neceſſary to form a 


| Great Maſter. He began his Studies under Simon 


3 


Poet, and finiſh'd them at Rome, by the Fa- 


vour of Monſicur the Chancellor Segaier, who 
ſent him thither, with a conſiderable Penſion, 


for three Years. The firſt Proofs of his Abi- 
lities, after his Return home, were the Prize- 


 Piftures he made two Years ſucceflively, for 
the Church of Notre-Dame. And his Per- 
formances ſoon afterwards, in ſeveral of the 


fine Houſes in France, gave fuch a Luftre to 
his Pencil, that the King (upon the Recom- 


mendation of Monſieur Colbert) made him his 


Chief Painter; Ennobled him; and Honour'd' 


him with the Order of St. Michael. He had 


a Genius lively, penetrating, and equal to e- 


_> thing -he' undertook. His Invention was 
Cc 2 caly, 


. 
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eeeaſy, and his 7 ulent (excepting in Landſcapes 
only) univerſal. He was not indeed admir'd 
for his Colouring, nor for his Skill in the Di- 


ſtribution of the Lights and Shadows: but, 


fora good Guſto of Deſign, an excellent Choice 


- of Attitudes, an agreeable Management of 
_ his. Draperies, a beautiful and juſt Expreſſion, 4 
and withal a ſtrict Obſervance of the Deco- * 
rum, his Compoſitions will command the At- 
tention and Admiration of the niceſt Judges, 
His Capital Works are the Cielings of the 
Gallery, and grand Stair-Caſe of Verſailles; 
and his five large Pieces, containing the Hi- 
ſtory of Alexander the Great: the Prints of 
which are alone ſufficient to render his Name 
famous to Poſterity. He compos'd a curious 


Treatiſe of Phyſiognomy, and another of the 


Charatters of the Paſſions. He procur'd ſeve- 
ral Advantages for the Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture, in Paris: form'd the 
Plan of Another, for the Students of his own 


Nation, in Rome: And there was hardly any 


thing done, for the Advancement of the o- | 
ble Arts, wherein le Brun was not conſulted. | 
He had the Superintendancy of the Manufac- 
tures, at the Gobelines, given him: And ha- 
ving for ſome Vears Govern'd all the King's 
eee, » like — * n of a Family, ex- 


| ceedingly 


- 
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; cocdingly belov'd and honour . dy'd amonght 2, 70. 
4 WE Anno 1690. 8 e 


Cavalier GIACINT 2 AR AVD, born 1 
Poli, in the Ecclefiaftical State, Anno 1623, 1623. 
was one of the beſt Maſters that came out of 

the School of Lanfranc. And his Performan- 

ces in the Cupolas and Cielings of ſeveral of 

the Roman Churches, and Palaccs, are ſuffi- 

cient Evidence, that there was nothing want⸗ 

ing, either in his Head, or Hand, to merit 


be Reputation and Honour he acquird. Obiit Mt. 68. 
; Jn 1691. VN. 


FILIPPO LAURO was born in PREY — 
Anno 16 523, and train'd up to Painting under 19285 | 
his Brother-in-law Angelo Caroſello, whom he Bf 
aſſiſted in a great many of his Works: and al- mn 
ways acquitted himſelf with deferv'd Applauſe. 
But, upon leaving his Maſter, he purſu'd his 
own Genius, in a Style quite different from 
him; and contracting his Talent into a nar- 
rower Compaſs, confin'd his Pencil to ſmall 

Figures, and Hiſtories in little. He liv'd for 

the molt part in Rome; highly valu'd for his 

rich Vein of Inyention, and accurate Judg- 

ment; for the Purity of his Out-line, the 

; Delicacy of his Colouring, and the graceful _ 
0 Spirit 


WR 
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85 pit; that e all his Compoſitions 
Obit Auno * 6 


F 


RA CARL MAR ATYT" was ; lor at ne 
8 rano, near Ancona, Anno 1627. He came 2 


poor Boy to Rome, at eleven Years of Age: 
and at twelve recommended himſelf ſo advan- 


. 2 to Andrea Sacchi, by his Deſigns af- 


ter Raphael, in the Vatican; that he took him | 
into his School; where he continued his Stu- 
dies five and twenty Years, to the Death of 
his Mafer. His graceful and beautiful Idea 
were the Occafion of his being generally em- 
ployꝰd in painting Madonnas, and Female Saints. 
Hence Salvator Roſa ſatyrically nick - nam'd 
dim Carluccio delle Madonne. This he was fo 
fur from reckoning 2 Diminution of his Cha- 
racter, that in the Inſcription on his Monu- 
nent, at Termini (plac'd there by himſelf, 
cine Vers before his Deceaſe) he calls it glo- 
rioſum Cognomentum , and profeſſes his parti- 
eular Devotion to the B. Virgin. No Man 
ever perform'd in a better Style, or with grea- 
rer Elegance of Handling, and Correctneſs of 
Out-line. From the fineſt Statues and Pie- 
tures, he had made himſelf Maſter of the per- 
ſecteſt Forms, and moſt charming Airs of 
Heads: Which he Denn with as much Eaſe, 
480 | he if, | and 
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and Grace, as Parmegiano; excepting that 


Author's Profiles, which indeed tranſcend al 5 % 


human Performance. He has produc'd a no- 
bler Variety of Draperies, more artfully ma- 
nag'd, more richly ornamented, and with grea- 
ter Propriety, than even the beſt of the Mo- 


derns. He was inimitable in adorning the 
Head, and in the Diſpoſal of the Hair: and 
his elegant Forms, of Hands and Peet, (ſo 
truly in Character) are hardly to be found in 
EKapbael himſelf. Among the many excellent 
Talents which he poſſeſs'd, Grace/; ulneſs was 
the moſt conſpicuous. And to him may be 


apply d, what Pauſanias tells us was to 9 08 


1 tes: That ſuch and ſuch a Maſter ſurpaſs d 


him in ſome Particulars of the Art, but in 
Gracefulneſs he was ſuperior to them all. 'Tis 


endleſs to recount the celebrated Pieces of this. 
great Man: which yet might have been much 


more numerous, had he been as intent upon 


acquiring Riches, as Fame. He executed 


nothing ſliglitly, 9955 chang'd his Deſign, 


and almoſt always for the better: and there- 


fore his Pictures were long in hand. It has 


been objected by ſome Criticts, That his Yorks, 
from about the ſeventicth Year of his Age, 


Were faintly and languidly colour d. But he 


N * Experiences „ that Shadows gain 


e „ n 5 
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Strength, and grow deeper by Time; and 
liy'd long enough, to ſee his Pieces confute | 
their Error. By the Example of his Maſter, 
he has made ſeveral admirable Portraits of 
| Popes, Cardinals, and other People of Diſtin- | 
ction; from whom he receiv'd the higheſt 
Teſtimonies of Eſteem : As he likewiſe did 
from almoſt all the Monarchs, and Princes of 
Europe , in his time. In his younger Days 
(for Subſiſtence) he Etch'd a few Prints, as 
well of his own Invention, as after others, 
with equal Spirit and Correctneſs. He was iN 
appointed Keeper of the Paintings in the Pope's 1 
Chapel, and the alican, by Innocent XI: Con- 
firm'd therein by his Succeſſors; and merited 
the additional Honour of Knight hood, from the 
preſent Pope. He erected two noble Monu- 
ments, for Raphael and Hannibal, at his own 
Expence, in the Pantheon. And how well 
he maintain'd the Dignity of his Profeſſion, | 
appears by his Anſwer to a Roman Prince, 
Who tax'd him with the exceſlive Price of his 
Pictures. He told him, ce there was a vaſt Debt 
« due from the Morld, to the famous Artiſis,his 
« Predeceſſors: and that He, as their rightful 
6 Succeſſor, was come to claim thoſe Arrears.” 
His Abilities, in Painting, were accompany'd 
with a Net Marg, e ian and Moral Firtues : 
and 
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and particularly with an extenſive Charity „At. 88. 
| which crown'd all the reſt. Obiit Anno 1713. WW 


His chicf Diſciples were WICOLO BE- 
RETTONI, who dy'd long before him, and 

| GIUSEPPE CHIARI, ſtill liuing. The 
I former carry'd Colouring to a great height; 
1 eſpecially i in his Freſcos, at Altieri's Palace. 
IT is ſaid indeed, his Maſter was his conſtant 
2 Coadjutor : and his Vo ks have ſucceeded the - 
4 nz for it. 


1 LUA GOR DANO, was born r 
| Naples, Anno 1626, and by his Studies un- 1626. 
dier Spagroler at home, and Pietro da Cor- 
zona at Rome, joyn'd with his continu'd 
Application to all the noble Remains of Anti- 
I gquity, became one of the beſt accompliſh'd 
4 Maſters in his time. He was wonderful- 
ly skill'd in the practical part of Deſign, 
and from his incredible Facility, and prodi- 
gious Di/patch, was call'd by his Fellow-Pain- 
ters, Luca fa Preſto. He was belides very 
Happy in imitating the different S7y/cs of o- 
ther Great Men, and particularly follow'd the 
Manner of Titian, Baſſan, Tintoret, Guido, &c. 
ſo cloſe in ſeveral of his Pieces, that it is not 
1 Pretender to Painting, that can diſtin= _ 
| gh 


5 Modern Maſters. 
: guiſh/ them from Originals of thoſe Hands. | 


He was famous for his many excellent Perfor. | 


mances in Rome and Florence: And being 
continually employ'd in working for Princes, 
and People of the firſt Quality, all over Eu- 
rope, grew fo vaſtly rich, that, at his Return 
to Naples, he purchas'd a Datchy in that King- 


1 dom, marry'd and liv'd ſplendidly, kept a no- 


ble Palace, and a numerous Retinue, with 
Coaches, Litters, and all other imaginable Stare. 


Being grown Old, he was earneſtly preſs'd by 
the Yiceroy, to go over into Spain, and ſerve 
the King his Maſter: He had no F ancy for 1 
7 the Y Hage, and therefore rais'd his Terms ve- 3 
ry high: Was not content with twenty thou- I 
ſand Crowns paid him down, and the Golden ? 
Key given him, as Groom of the Bed- Chamber; 4 


but beſides, having heard, that by the Sta- 
tutes of St. Jago, and the other Military Or- 
ders of Spain, it was expreſſiy provided, that 
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no Painter ſhould be admitted into any of 


them, becauſe their Profeſſion was generally 
look'd upon as Mechanic; he reſolv'd, for the 
Honbur of his Art, not to tir a foot, till he him- 


ſelf was firſt ace a Knight of St. Jago, and his | 


bo Sons Knights of Alcantara and Calatrava. 


All which being granted, he ſet out for Ma- 
drid; where he was recciv'd very kindly by 


the 
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: the King : and having adorn'd the grand Stairs 
Caſe of the Eſcurial, with the Story of the 
Bartel of St. Quintin, (which is perhaps one 
7 of the beſt things in its kind, that has been a- 
[ ny where perform'd in this Age) he fell to 
wort upon the great Church belonging to 
5 that Palace. But the Climate being too ſe- 
: vere for his Conflitution of Body, and his Mind 
not ſo well ſatisfy'd, as at Naples, he return d 
b home, and Wl in a good old age 
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C FERRI, a Roman, born Anno 16 8, RAN 
: was a true and fiche Imitator of Peter Cor- 1628. 
1 zona, under whom he had been bred : and 
to whom he came ſo near in his Ideas, bis 
; Invention, and his Manner of Painting, that 
be was choſen (preferably to Peter Tefta, and 
; Romanelli, his Fellow - Diſciples) to finiſh thoſe 
PiFures, "which his Maſter leſt imperfect at 
his Death. He had an excellent Taſte in 
Architefure, and drew ſeveral Deſigns for the 
Publick. He made Cartones for ſome of the 
Mo faic-W orks in the Vatican: and having in 
a great many noble Performances diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf, by the Beauty and Fertility X his 2 + 
Genius, dy'd uno T0090; - EY No 
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CAN | 7 OAN RILE 7, born in the City of | 


| * London, Anno 1646, was Inſtructed in the 

| firſt Rudiments of Painting by Mr. Zouſt and 

| Mr. Fuller; but left them whilſt he was ve- | 

ry young, and began to practiſe after the Life: 

l vet acquir'd no great Reputation, till, upon 

1 the Death of Sir Peter Leh, his Friends be- 

| ing deſirous that he ſhould ſucceed that ex- 

= cellent Maſter in the Favour of King Charles II. 
engag'd Mr. Chiffinch to ſit to him for his | 


Picture; which he perform'd. ſo well, that“ 
the King,; upon ſight of it, ſent for him, 
and having employ'd him in drawing the 

Duke of Grafton's Portrait, and ſoon after 
his o, took him into his Service, honour'd | 

him with ſeveral obliging Teſimonies of his : 

Eſteem, and withal gave this Character of 

his /7orks, that he Painted both Inſide and 

O#ut/ide. Upon the Acceſſion of K. William 
and Q. Mary to the Crown, he was ſworn | 

their Majeſtics Principal Painter; which | 

Place he had not enjoy'd in the preceding | 
Reign, tho' K. James, and his Queen, were j 

both pleas'd to be drawn by his Hand. He | 
was very diligent in the Imitation of Na- . 
ture; and by findying the Life, rather than | 

following any particular Manner, arriv d to | 
A pleaſant | 
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a pleaſant, and moſt agreeable Style of Paint- 
ing. But that which eminently diſtinguidh'd -._ 
him from all his Contemporaries, was his pecu= 
liar Excellence in a Head, and eſpecially in 
the Colouring part; wherein ſome of his Pie- 

ces were ſo very extraordinary, that Mr. Ri- 

ley himſelf was the only Perſon who was not 
charm'd with them. He was a Gentleman 
extremely Courteous in his Behaviour, Enga- 

ging in his Converſation, and Prudent in all his 
Actions. He was a dutiful Son, an affectio- 

nate Brother, a kind Maſter, and a faithful 
Friend. He never was guilty” of a piece of 
Vanity (too common amongſt Artiſts) of ſay- 

ing mighty things on his own Behalf; but 
contented himſelf with letting his Works 
ſpeak for him; which being plentifully diſ- 
pers'd over other Nations, as well as our own, 
were indeed every where very Eloguent in his 
Commendation. He had for ſeveral Years been 
violently perſecuted by the Got; which, af- 

ter many terrible Aſaults, flying up at laſt 
into his Head, brought him to his Grave, 
Anno 1691, Lecoedinghy lamented by all ſuch Æt. 4x. 


as had the Happineſs of being acquainted ci VV 
ther with his tag) or his A orks.. 
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Ancient Mavreas contain'd' 
in the preceeding Account. 
1 Cleopbantus. | 9 | 

pag. Cornelius Pinus. 266 | 
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I, Pacuvius. 


IAnelanthius. 
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Nicias. 
Nicomachus. 
Nicophanes. 


Pamphilus. 
Panenus. 
Parrhaſius. 
Pauſias. 


Phidias. 
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Telephanes. 
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| Philocles. 


| 


I | Praxiteles. 
2657 | Protogenes. 
260 Fyreicus. 
264 © 
nbd _ 
_ | Saurias. 
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